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THE KNIGHTS OF ST. CRISPIN. 1867-1874' 



A Study m the Industrial Causes of Trade Ukionibic 



CHAPTER I 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

The Ejiights of St. Crispin, a national organization of shoe- 
makers, was the largest of the many national labor xmions that 
flourished dnring the ten years that followed the Civil War.' 
This nnion was organized on March 1, 1867 at Milwankee, 
Wisconsin,* by Newell Daniels, formerly of Milford, Massachu- 
setts, and six associates/ Dnring the spring the (German Cns- 



^ The antbor desires to express his deep Indebtedness to Dr. John B. Andrews, 
ExecntlTe Secretary of the American Association for Labor Legislation, who 
collected for the American Bnreaa of Industrial Research most of the materials 
out of which this stady was constructed, and to Professor John R. Commons, 
of the University of Wisconsin, in whose Research Class In Labor and Industry 
this study began. Without the inspiration, guidance and criticism of Professor 
Commons this record had never been written. 

*The name was chosen by F. W. Wallace of Milwaukee, one of the Charter 
members. St. Crispin was the patron saint of shoemakers. According to tradi- 
tion he and his brother, St. Crlspinlan, lived in the third century A. D. Bom 
pagans, they were converted to Christianity and travelled through France 
preaching the gospel. They supported themselves on their journeys by making 
shoes. They met martyrdom at the hand of Recltus Varrns, governor under 
MazmllUan Hercules, on October 25, 287 A. D. 

*In the factory of Atkins, Steele and White. A. H. Atkins of this firm and 
his son H. L. Atkins, who was employed in his father's factory, at the time the 
Crispins started, now reside In Madison, Wisconsin, where they are still engaged 
In shoe manufacture. These gentlemen have contributed very materially both 
to this history of the Knights of St Crispin and to our analysis of the Indus- 
trial situation. 

«The charter members were Newell Daniels, Samuel Wilson, W. C. Haynes, 
F. W. Wallace, Al. Jenkins, C Honren and Henry Palmer. Daniela was a boot- 
treer by trade and while at Milford had planned to form a national organisation 

[5] 
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torn Shoemakers' Union of Milwaukee took the Crispin form of 
organization and in September Daniels established lodges in Os- 
wego, New York, and Milford, Hopkinton and Stoughton Center, 
Massachusetts. The Chicago Shoemakers' Union of over six 
hundred members joined the order in January, 1868,^ making 
seven Crispin lodges, four in the 'East and three in the West.' 

The development during the next three years was rapid. 
Eighty-seven lodges were formed before the first meeting of 
the International Grand Lodge at Rochester, New York, July 
1, 1868,' two hundred and four (204) before the second, Bos- 
ton, April, 1869;® three hundred and twenty-seven (327) be 
fore the third, Boston, April, 1870;® and nearly four hundred 
(400) before the fifth, Boston, April, 1872.^^ In the twenty- 
seven months between January 1, 1868 and April 1, 1870, three 
hundred and twenty (320) lodges were organized, an average 
of a new lodge every two and one-half days for a period of two 
and one-fourth years. 

The location of the new lodges established each year is signifi- 
cant.^^ Most rapid development occurred where industrial 
conditions were worst. The order started in Milwaukee and 
did not enter the East until September 1867, but seventy of the 
one hundred and twenty-five (125) lodges established during 
1867 and 1868 were in Massachusetts and thirty in' other parts 
of the East. The other twenty-five were in the larger cities of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, and Canada; 



of boot-treers. His removal to Milwaukee delayed his plans, and more mature 
reflection convinced him that Instead of a trade organization an Indnstrlal 
onion including all thoe worken was needed. K. 0, B, O. Monihlif Joumai, 
Jan. 1873. Article by Newell Daniels. 

*GaTln bad been the tecietary of the Chicago Union. He later became a 
n^ional leader of the Crispins. 
/" ■•The early history here given Is taken from the report of Newell Daniels to 
the first Grand Lodge, Bocheeter, New York, Jnlj 1S68, and from the proceed- 
ings of the Grand Lodges of 1809, 1870 and 1872. Daniels* Rochester report 
was published In the K. O. 8. G. Monthly Journal Jan., 1873. A brief historical 
sketch may be found In Prank Foster's article in McNeilPs Labor Movement, 
pages 192-213. 

^ Prooeedings, 1869, p. 6. 

* Proceedings, 1869, pp. 6, 7. 

^Proceedings, 1870, p. 16. 

^^Proceedings, 1872, p. 48. The fourth Grand Lodge was held at New York, 
April 1871 and the sixth at Cleveland, April 1873. 

1^ An Official List of Lodges published by the International Grand Lodge on 
December 1, 1870, is the source of the facts of the four succeeding paragraphs. 

[6] 
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notably Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis and Montreal. Forty-three of the one hundred and fifty- 
five (155) organized during 1869 were in Massachusetts, twenty- 
one in New York, and forty-seven in other parts of the East. 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Louisville, San Francisco, Grand 
Bapids (Michigan) and many smaller cities were added to the 
western group and Toronto, St. Johns, Quebec, Guelph, Hamil- 
ton, and Windsor to the Canadian. The distribution of the 
lodges established during 1870 was distinctly diflEerent. Four- 
fifths of them were in the West, and, for the most part, in small 
cities. Michigan organized eleven, Wisconsin and Indiana seven 
each, Canada eight, and other western states smaller numbers. 

The period of rapid growth ended in December, 1870. At that 
time Massachusetts had eighty-five active lodges; New Tortc, 
forty-seven ; Pennsylvania, about a dozen ; New Hampshire, fif- 
teen; New Jersey, eight: Michigan, fifteen; Ohio, fourteen; In- 
diana, thirteen; Wisconsin, ten; Illinois, seven; and Canada, 
seventeen.^* 

The districts where lodges were formed most rapidly were 
also those in which they strove most earnestly and persisted 
most stubbornly. The great strikes were in the shoe centers 
early organized — ^Lynn, Worcester, Philadelphia, Chicago. At 
the sessions of the Grand Lodge the lodges first established had 
the larger representation. Local lodges number 1 to 100 sent 
eighty-five delegates to the Grant Lodge of 1869, while lodges 
101 to 204 sent only fifty-two.^' Less than fourteen per cent 
of the lodges organized during 1867 and 1868 were decadent on 
December 1, 1870, though twenty-four per cent of the two hun- 
dred and thirty established during 1869 and 1870 had already 
perished. 

The exact membership attained by the Knights of St. Crispin 
is not known. The Hide cmd Leather Interest estimated it in 
May, 1869, at from thirty thousand to sixty thousand.** Frank 
Foster thought it reached only forty thousand,*' though the 



^Qlfloial List of Lodges, Dec. 1, 1870. 

^* ProceedinoBy 1869, pp. 31, 32. 

" American Workman, Boston, June 5, 1869. 

^MoVein, G. B., The Lobar Movemmt, p. 200. 
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Massachusetts' Crispins alone claimed that many.** The New 
York Tribune declared in May 1869 that there were then 
eighteen thousand Crispins in and around New York and fifty 
thousand in the United States,*^ The organization's records 
show that about four hundred lodges were established, many of 
which had over six hundred members,** and some over a thou- 
sand. Unity Lodge of Lynn had over twelve hundred**^ and 
a Philadelphia lodge over fifteen hundred members. This 
would indicate that Foster's estimate was a little too low. Even 
if the maximum number of active lodges never exceeded two" 
hundred and fifty and their membership averaged only two hun- 
dred the enrollment would have been fifty thousand. 

This was the largest mefabership attained by any American 
labor union before 1875. The coopers and cigarmakers in 1871 
and 1872 had but twelve thousand members each, the machinists 
and blacksmiths together but eighteen thousand. The miners, 
the first union to equal the Crispins in numbers, reached the 
forty thousand mark in 1875. 

The greatest strength of the Knights of St. Crispin was at- 
tained between April, 1868, and April, 1871. In this period 
they won a large proportion of their strikes, successfully re- 
sisted many hostile moves on the part of their employers and 
obtained for themselves the best wages that they had had since 
the war. Foster speaks of them as being at this time the most 
I)Owerful labor organization in the world,^® while the editor of 



^American Workman, March 5, 1870. 

^''American Workman, May 29, 1869. 

^Proceedings, 1872. 

^* Workinffman'a Advocate, March 30, 1872. 

*>"For five subsequent years after the Rochester session of 1868, the Order 
of the K. O. 8. C. was a power in the land. It made and unmade politicians ; 
it established a monthly Journal; it started co()peratlve stores; it fought, often 
flnccessfolly, 'again st threatened rednctioDS of wages and for better returns to 
its members for labor performed; it grew rapidly in numbers and became inter- 
national in scope; it is estimated that 400 lodges and 40,000 members at one 
time owed It allegiance ; it became the undoubted forempst trade organization of 
the world." McNeill, G. E. The Labor Movement, p. 200. 

"The K. O. S. C. is one of the most powerful trade organisations In this conn- 
try. Althongb but about eli^teen months in existence, the seyeral Lodges In 
the Eastern, Western, and Southern States number, in the aggregate about fifty 
thonsand men, of which there are about eighteen thousand in this city and 
Ticlnity." New Torlt THbime, quoted, American Workman, May 29, 1S69. 
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the Hide and Leather Interest, an employers' paper, wrote in 
May, 1869: 

" It is well known that the Crispins number from thirty thou- 
sand to sixty thousand — ^we cannot give the exact figures — and 
have the most perfect organization that it is possible for a trade 
society to have, its ramifications extending all over the country, 
the Crispins of Chicago and San Francisco working in perfect 
harmony with those of Massachusetts." 

*' Speaking of a strike then waged in Chicago, he continued: 

''As soon as the Crispins of Chicago have got things as they 
want, they will, of course, be in a position to aid those of Massa- 
chusetts and then the employers will find out the policy of being 
beaten in detail." 

The editor urged the employers to form a national organization 

against the Crispins and to import Chinese, French, French- 
Canadians, Swedes, Germans, or other foreigners as strike 
breakers.^^ 

The decline of the Crispins began in 1871, and it was particu- 
larly rapid after the crushing defeat of the Lynn lodges in 1872. 
Throughout the country growth was hindered from the first by 
I ash strikes, and in some sections, especially Maine and Canada, 
many lodges were in precarious condition as early as the spring 
of 1870.22 The discussion at the Grand Lodge of 1870 showed 
much dissatisfaction, and in 1871 the oflBcers were changed. 
William J. McLaughlin, of Ashland, Massachusetts, who had 
been International Grand Sir Knight since his election at the 
first Grand Lodge, June, 1868, was replaced by Thomas Ryan 
of New York, and Newell Daniels, Grand Scribe since March 1, 
1867, was succeeded by Samuel P. Cummings of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. The changes were very unfortunate. Ryan, on 
charges preferred by Lodge No. 69, of New York, at the session 
of 1872 was deposed from his oflSce and expelled from the Grand 
Lodg^ while Cummings was denounced by John Dormer of 
St. Lifhis, Missouri, for neglect of duty because he had not sent 
out his quarterly reports. Cummings said in defence of himself 
that if he had sent out his quarterly reports, the order would 
have been so discouraged that it certainly would have disbanded 
in despair. The membership had fallen to about thirteen 



*^ American Workmam, June 5, 1869. 
^ Proctedinga, 1870, p. 19. 

[9] 
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thousand,^^ and the attendance at the Grand Lodge had fallen 
from one hundred and thirty-three lodges in 1869 to only fifty- 
two in 1872." 

The oflScers were again changed in 1872. James R. Wright, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, was elected International Grand Sir 
Knight, and M. P. Murphy International Grand Scribe. Their ad- 
ministration failed equally with the others to stem the ebbing tide. 
Dissatisfaction, insubordination and dissension continued to in- 
crease until the sixth annual session (Cleveland, June 1873) 
** revealed a deplorable spirit of discord and distrust existing 
in the organization." The convention vainly tried to find 
means of holding the order together. Delegates proposed co- 
operation, arbitration, and other plans for unification, but 
nothing adequate could be discovered. 

The subsequent year witnessed rapid decay, and when the 
seventh Grand Lodge met at Philadelphia in June 1874, the 
few delegates who were present attended, as one of them told 
Frank Foster, ''the funeral of the K. O. S. C."" 

Between 1874 and 1878 a desultory struggle was maintained. 
In 1875 G. B. Scully, of Lynn, Massachusetts, made a vigor- 
ous effort to revive the order, and succeeded after a year's hard 
work in reestablishing it in about thirty towns, mostly in 
Massachusetts.^' The movement was strong enough to defeat 
an '* iron-clad" contract proposed by the Lynn manufacturers 
in 1877 and aroused the hopes of many that the Enights of 
St. Crispin would be restored to their earlier power. Mr. 
Charles Litchman, Grand Scribe, wrote to the Workingman's 
Advocate of Chicago in Oct. 1877. '*We seem to be upon the 
eve of the immediate reorganization of our craft throughout 
America. Our International Lodge is in grand condition 
financially, every debt being paid, or what is equivalent, money 
enough in the treasurer's hands to pay all outstanding' bills. 
The per capita tax for this quarter is only one half of what it 
was last quarter, and will provide ample funds for the expenses 
of the next three months. New lodges are constantly being re- 



^ Proceedings, 1872, p. 17. 

^ ProceedinoB, 1869. pp. 31, 32; id. 1872, pp. 47, 48. 
» McNeill, O. E.. The Labor Movement, p. 201. 
"Chapter VII l8 a detailed discussion of this moTCfment 

[10] 
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organized outside of this state. All, therefore, that is neces- 
sary to make secure this success seemingly within our reach is 
a little earnestness among the lodges already oi^anized in 
Massachusetts, and the arousing of the towns not yet with us.'* 

The attempt to revive the order did not, however, attain 
any considerable success. Something over thirty lodges were 
established and a few thousand members enrolled, but hardly 
any influence was obtained outside of Massachusetts- Only 
twenty-four delegates attended the convention of 1878, twenty- 
two of whom were from thirteen Massachusetts towns, and the 
other two from Chicago and Rochester. 

Many causes contributed both to the rise and the fall of the 
Knights of St. Crispin. The order was the product and the 
victim of complex industrial forces. Changes in markets, in 
mechanical methods, in the organization of industry, and in the 
supply of labor, all played their part in inciting its forma- 
tion and undermining its power. These changes and their ef- 
fects form the subject of the succeeding chapters. 



[11] 
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CHAPTER II 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF 

MANUFACTURE 1860-1872 

Business organization and methods of manufacture in the 
shoe industry at the outbreak of the Civil War differed only in 
minor details from those of twenty years before. From the 
standpoint of the labor movement, five types of establishments 
were engaged in manufacture; custom, custom-retail, sale, 
*' garret" (sweat shop), and merchant capitalist.^ The early 
sixties added the factory. 

The custom shops had their origin in the eighteenth century 
when father and son, with perhaps an apprentice or journey- 
man, pursued their labors in a shop not much larger than an 
ordinary hen-coop, with a chimney in one comer and a cut- 
ting board in another. When a sufficient number of pairs 
were completed, the boss trudged off to Boston with them in a 
bag on his shoulders,^ and sold them either to individual 
customers, who had left orders, or to merchants. The ac- 
cumulation of a little capital enabled the boss to employ three 
or four journeymen, establish a shop outside his home, and 
develop a regular custom trade. 

Except for the use of simple hand and foot-power devices, 
the manufacturing in these shops was entirely done by hand. 
The uppers were cut and sent out to women in their homes to 
stitch and bind, except in the case of such heavy work as the 
rivermen's boots made at Milwaukee and Chicago. On these 



* The custom, sale and garret shops might be considered by those faiterested 
only In manufacturing mefthods as but one type. The best exposition of the his- 
torical development of the various kinds of shops is that by Professor John R. 
Commons in "American Shoemakers, A Sketch of Industrial Evolution," Quar, 
Jour. Bcon.f Nov. 1909. 

^Lynn Record, Feb. 1, 1837. 

[12] 
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the upper sewing, as well as the bottomiDg, had to be done by 
men. The finished uppers, together with the stock for the bot- 
toms (vamp, sole, insole, slip and heel leather) and the lasts, 
made, in the ease of the custom shop, to the order of the 
customer, were given to a team of journeymen to ''make."* 
A team consisted of one or two lasters, a heel shaver, an edge 
maker, a tacker-on, and a stone and black-ball man. The lat- 
ter, who ga\^ a smooth finish to the soles, was not included 
in teams making rough work.* 

The distinguishing peculiarity of these custom shops wai^ 
their market. They sold to individual customers at prices 
fixed by individual bargains and were able both to get the 
highest prices and pay the highest wages. An important 
modification of the custom shop, from this point of view, was 
the custom-retail shop. It carried a small stock of ready made 
shoes on which it competed directly with retail merchants. 
The essential difference between custom and retail prices, 
namely, that custom prices are fixed by individual bargains 
with customers more anxious for quality and fit than for cheap- 
ness while retail prices are fixed by market competition, com- 
pelled a double scale of prices and of wages in the custom-re- 
tail shop, one for custom and one for shop work. A shoe of 
given quality commanded a different price and afforded a dif- 
ferent wage when sold at custom than when sold at retail. 
Thus appeared the anomaly of the same men receiving at dif- 
ferent times (perhaps on the same day) different rates of 
wages on the same grade of work.' Dissatisfaction naturally 
resulted. When the shops were large enough to employ sep- 
arate groups of journeymen on custom and on shop work the 
irritation was continuous. The New York State Lodge took 
active steps in 1870 to stop the practice in that state because 



* stores handling sboe makers* supplies carried what were called **custoni 
lasts." These were rough lasts, a little undersized, which the custom boss 
could purchase and "leather up." I. e., pad up. to the exaat measurement of 
ills customer. The perfected last was then kept In stock marked With the cus- 
tomer's name. 

•At Brockton such teams made 108 pairs of shoes a week. 

* Shop work was paid 50c a pair less than custom work at Chicago. Work- 
inffmans Advocate, June 22. tS72. After the machine shoes came In many cus- 
tom-retail shops manufactured only their custom shoes and carried machine 
shoes for their retail stock. 

[13] 
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they foxmd that the lower wages of shop work tended to draw 
down the wages for custom work.* 

Midway between the custom-retail and the merchant-cap- 
italist establishments described below were the sale shops. 
They constituted the next step in the evolution of an indi- 
vidual enterprise from a small to a large scale business. The 
custom trade was entirely dropped and the business was de- 
voted to supplying a retail, or a retail and wholesale trade.^ 
The manufacturer no longer worked at the bench as he had 
done in the custom and custom-retail stages but gave his whole 
time to the merchant employer side of the business. The si^e 
of his salesroom was increased and he hired journeymen to 
take materials to their homes for manufacture. Frequently 
he bought boots and shoes for his counters from the garret 
bosses (described below) or from wholesale jobbers, and often 
he sold to the jobbers surplus products manufactured by his 
journeymen. Thus he tended more and more to become a 
wholesaler buying raw materials in large quantities, manufac- 
turing them in outside shops and selling them to retail dealers 
or jobbers. 

The merchant-capitalist was concisely described by the Lynn 
Kccord of January 1, 1834. They were **the shoe merchants 
or shoe dealers who purchase materials in large quantities and 
employ many males and females in the various branches of the 
manufacture, and sell the article wholesale.*' The details of 
their method of manufacture were outlined by the Lynn Di- 
rectory of 1851.* 

**The stock for the shoes is cut in the larger buildings, called 
manufactories, [i. e. the merchant-capitalist's warehouse], by 
men termed clickers. The upper parts are then tied in packages 
and given to females, who reside at their own homes, to be bound. 
They are then returned to the manufactories, where they are put 
together in bundles with the soles, and distributed to the work- 
men who make the shoes in small— quite too small — shops, 
usually at or near their homes. . . When the shoes are 

finished, they are packed at the manufactories in wooden boxes, 

* Prooeedinif9, 1870, p. 16. 

* I..odge 26, Knigbts of St Crispin. Detroit, lllcb., was composed entirely Pt 
workmen in these sbops. American Workman, Sept. 18, 1869. . 

* Quoted by Jobnson, D. N. Jjynn, Fifty Years a City, p. 178. 

[14], 
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Bsually containing about sixty pairs, and sent to all places where 
there is a demand for them." 



Two methods for giving out the n^ork to journeymen and 

' binders (women) were in common use by merchant-capitalists 

' during the thirty-five years preceding the war, and both methods 

were frequently employed by the same firm.® In the one case the 

^. journeyman came to the warehouse and received enough work 

to last him a week, which he manufactured either at his 
own home, alone or assisted by a journeyman or apprentice, or 

► in small shops, working cooperatively with fellow journeymen. 

In the other case, the work was given out to contractors who 
then subcontracted it at piece prices to journeymen working at 
home or in teams in the contractors' shops.^*^ There seems to 
have been a steady development of this contract or sweating sys- 

^ tem from 1840 to 1870," and when the factories came it was 

carried into them. Foremen were given contracts for the work 
in their departments, and made their own earnings by the mar- 

^ gin between the contract price that they received and the wage 

cost of manufacturing. 

^ The sweatshops, like the custom shops, developed out of the 

small shops of the early nineteenth century.** These were 
commonly about twelve feet square and owned by a ''boss" who 
employed from four to eight journeymen and one or two appren- 
tices — **boys on the seam." *" The stock manufactured belonged 
to the boss, and the product was sold either at custom, at retail, 
or at wholesale to local merchants. After the merchant-capital- 



•For Instance, at Worcester there were large merchant-capitalist firms that 
supplied work to shoemakers in Worcestenr and the neighboring small towns. 
Borne of the joniDeymen In the imall towns and meet of tbose In Worcester 
took work In the first manner described, many of those In the outlying towns 
through contractors. American Workman, Hearing on Massachusetts Lodge In- 
corporation bill. April 1870. (Illustrated in several Issues.) 

^American Workman, as above. 

>^ It developed with the same evils as those characteristic of sweating In 
otber Industries — long hours, low wages, and speeding up. The hours in these 
shops between 1840 and 1860 were frequently from 14 to 16 and the wages 
•ft en as low as 15.00 a week. 

>*8ide by side with the shops were the thoosands of jonmeymen who luid 
their little shops In their homes and manufactured with tbe help of their family, 
an apprentice, or a hired journeyman. 

>* Johnson, D. N., Bketches of Lynn, pp. 23-70, has th6 best description tbat I 
have seen of these early sbops. 
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ists organized the manufacture on a larger scale and offered to 
employ the small shops to work up their raw materials, many 
bosses stopped independent manufacturing and contracted to 
manufacture for the capitalists. The profits of the boss then 
changed from profits on capital to profits on laborers and the 
character of the boss from merchant-employer to contractor-em- 
ployer. Instead of his gains depending upon shrewdness in buy- 
ing and selling or skill in manufacturing, they now depended 
upon the exploitation of workmen. The merchant-capitalists 
played the contractors against each other to reduce prices; the 
contractors played the workmen against each other to reduce 
wages. Each reduction in wages by individual capitalists, since 
it gave those effecting the reduction a competitive advantage, 
tended to register itself in the general wages of journeymen. 

Similar in its effect upon wages was the competition of the 
garret boss. He differed from the sweatshop boss in only one 
respect; he owned the raw materials and the products. But, 
like the sweatshop boss, he was a price-cutter. He sold his 
products **to jobbers and retailers in small quantities at low 
rates for cash.'' He undercut both prices and wages, and got 
his earnings, not like the custom manufacturer, from profits on 
goods sold, but like the sweat-shop contractor, from the exploita- 
tion of labor. The severity of his competition is illustrated by 
the situation in Philadelphia, where in 1858 a single retailer 
bought fifteen thousand dollars worth of shoes from the garret 
bosses." 

The fundamental differences between the effects of custom, 
custom retail, sale, garret, sweatshop, and merchant-capitalist 
employment upon the welfare of the shoemaker are now ap- 
parent. Though they all used the same hand methods of manu- 
facture, the same team work and labor-saving devices, and the 
same division of labor between males and females, each had a 
different influence upon wages. The character of the influence 
in each case was determined by the market supplied. The cus- 
tom shops, because their selling prices were fixed by individual 
bargains, could adapt prices to wages and pay their men at the 
highest rates. Retail manufacturers, since they saved jobber'a 



"Freedley, E. T., Philadefphia and its Manufactories, (1858) p. 188. 
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profits and transportation expense, were in the second grade 
of advantage. Wholesale manufacturers, whether merchant- 
capitalists, sweatshop contractors, or garret bosses, had to meet 
the competition of the cheapest wholesale producers and to 
adapt wages to wholesale prices. 

The competition of contract labor in prisons, and of the French 
Canadians, who came down into New England during the busy 
se-ason and returned at its close, constituted additional wage de- 
pressing forces. The eflPect of prison labor is best shown by an 
illustration. Messrs. Whitney, Yundt & Whitney, of Chicago, 
bid sixty-two cents a day for the labor of the two hundred and 
fifty convicts in an Illinois penitentiary.^' The shoes manufac- 
tured were sold on the open market. New York, Maryland and 
other states had a similar penal policy and honorable manufac- 
turers and honest workmen were compelled to compete with 
sjxty-two cent convicts. 

The French Canadian competition was disastrous in two ways. 
In the first place, the Canadians worked at the lowest of wages, 
because they could return to their fishing and farming when 
**the season" was over. In the second place, they increaased 
the labor supply to such an extent that they prevented the jour- 
neymen from forcing wages up at the only time in the year 
when they were in a position to enforce their demands. 

The five systems of manufacture thus far mentioned that ex- 
isted in 1851 all employed hand methods. The machine era had 
not yet begun. The firart step toward a factory system came with 
the invention in 1846 and utilization in 1852 of a sewing machine 
for stitching uppers. The invention of labor saving devices had 
begun in 1810 with a clumsy lasting and nailing machine, 
and had been very active during the thirties and forties, but had 
produced nothing adequate for the equipment of factories.** 
The most that had been attained were such hand and foot-power 
labor-saving devices as tin patterns for assistance in cutting up- 



^ Workingma4^'B Advocate. August 25, 1871. 

^Shaler, N. 8., United Btatee of Atnmion, Vol. II, Chap. 8, p. 182, cites 13 
kinds of splitting macliines, 18 devices and processes for making, 16 for pegging 
and nailing. 4 for lasts, 15 for crimping boot fronts, 5 for rolls to harden soles, 
8 for clamps and pricking devices for hand servicing, 17 for cutting, 3 for 
benches, 2 for lastlnf tools, 4 for boot-trees, 8 for peg-making. 
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pers, strippers and sole cutters for blocking out soles, adjust- 
able lasts, and the Howe stitching machine referred to above. 
The introduction of the stitching machine radically modified the 
manufacture of uppers. Much of the work was taken away 
from women working at home and given to machine girls work- 
ing in stitching shops run either by contractors or merchant- 
capitalists.^^ It was soon followed by the invention of levellers 
and skivers — ^the first to shape the shoes after they were manu- 
factured, the second to cut the edges of the sole leather. Heel 
making, lasting, and sandpapering machines were next invented. 
Pegging machines, run by steam power, were introduced in 
Lynn and Philadelphia in 1857 and the promise of a factory 
system was at hand. A Philadelphian triumphantly declared 
that these would **peg two rows on either side of a boot or shoe 
in three minutes and cut their own pegs.'^^® The same year 
saw the invention, by Lyman R. Blake, of Abington, Massachu- 
setts, of the sole sewing machine which, when perfected by Mc- 
Kay in 1862, was destined to revolutionize shoe manufacture. 
By means of a **hom" which held a thread within the shoe and 
a needle that came up through the sole, it sewed a chain stitch 
through the upper, insole, and sole. The journeyman, sewing 
by hand, had to sew the welt to the upper and then the sole to 
the welt. The machine did both at once and made eighty pairs 
while the journeyman made one. 

Between 1860 and 1870 invention progressed still more rap- 
idly and, under the stimulus of the war, the machines were util- 
ized almost as fast as invented. The Townsend and Bean wax 
thread machines, wire nail peggers, and new pricking, breast- 
ing and heel-trimming machines were invented, the earlier ma- 
chines were perfected, and all were rapidly put into use. 



»* MaMachusettB Statistics of Labor, Report 1871, p. 609. Johnson, D. N., 
Lvnn, Fifty Yearn a City, p. 179. 

"Precdley, B. T., PMladelpMa and its Manufactories, p. 187. 
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CHAPTER III 

INDUSTRIAL CHANGES DURING THE CIVIL WAR, 
THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR RESULTS 

The developmeDt of the factory system, which started with 
the introduction of the power pegging machine at Lynn and 
Philadelphia, in 1857, was checked by the industrial depression 
of 1857 and 1860. During the next three years little progress 
was made. But the outbreak of the war began a period 
that taxed every means of production to the utmost. The gov- 
ernment's purchases sharply increased the demand for sewed 
shoes; the patriotism of the journeymen sharply decreased the 
supply of shoemakers. The invention of the McKay machine 
in 1862 was quickly followed by its introduction into factories. 
A Lynn editor wrote in 1864, 

** Comparatively few people are aware of the quiet steady 
revolution that is going on in the business of shoemaking, and 
particularly as that business is conducted in Lynn. Previous 
to the introduction of the original sewing machines, which are 
now universally used for the binding and stitching of the uppers, 
but little or no improvement or even change had been made in 
the manufacture of shoes. The awl, the bristle and thread, the 
lapstone and hammer, with plenty of * elbow grease' were, as 
they had been for years, the main appliances of the shoemakers, 
and little was known or thought of labor-saving machinery. After 
a time, women 's nimble finders were found inadequate to the de- 
mand, and sewing machines soon transformed the old-fashioned 
* shoe-binder' into a new and more expansive class of * machine- 
girls' whose capacity for labor was only limited by the capabili- 
ties of the machines over which they presided. Iron and steel 
came to the aid of wearied fingers and weakened eyes. This was 
the beginning of the new era, which is destined to produce results 
big with lasting benefits to our flourishing city. 

*'It is scarcely 10 years since the first introduction of ma- 
chinery of any kind into the manufacture of shoes in this city. 
Ever3rthing was done by hand, even to the cutting out of the 
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soles, which was a slow process, and required the expenditure of 
a large amount of physical force. The introduction of sole- 
cutting and stripping machines, although used sparingly, was 
the first indication that a change was to take place in the busi- 
ness of shoemaking ; but no one, even ten years ago, would have 
dared to prophesy that the change was to be so immediate and s# 
great. The rapid progress that has been made during that time, 
and especially toithin the past year or two, in the introduction of 
machinery in shoemaking, has been beyond all previous calcula- 
tion. It may almost be said that handwork has already become the 
exception, and machinery the rule. The little shoemaker's shop 
and the shoemaker's bench are passing rapidly away, soon to be 
known no more among us; and the immense factory, with its 
laboring steam-engine and its busy hum of whirling wheels, is 
rising up in their place to change the whole face of things in 
this ancient and honored metropolis of the 'workers in the gen* 
tie craft of leather.' 

''The problem as to how best to bring in and concentrate the 
vast army of men and women employed in the shoe manufacture 
of Lynn is one that has attracted the attention o£ many think- 
ing minds among our business men, but it has never been satis- 
factorily solved until now. Machinery, and particularly the sew- 
ing machine,* has done in a few short months what years of 
theorizing and speculation could not do. It has demonstrated 
that the factory system can be successfully and profitably intro- 
duced into the shoe business ; in fact, that, with the rapid strides 
which the business has made within a few years, it is the only 
system that can be made available for its successful applicaticm 
in future. Of course, the new system is yet in its infancy — ^the 
business is yet in a transition state ; but the wheels of revolution 
are moving rapidly, and they never move backward. Operatives 
are pouring in as fast as room can be made for them ; buildipgs 
for 'shoe factories' are going up in every direction; the hum of 
machinery is heard on every hand; old things are passing away, 
and all things are becoming new." * 

The Massachusetts Commissioner of Labor Statistics, writing 
seven years later said : 

"Invention has seemed to center about it [the shoe industry] 
until every phase of the 'Ancient and Honorable Mysterie of . 
Cordwainers' fshoemakers] , has disappeared and in its place 
have come cutters, stock-fitters, lasters, bottomers, machine op- 

^ i. e., the McKay machine. 

■Quoted. — Fincher'B Trades' Revieic, March 26. 1864. 
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erators, headers, trimmers, edge setters, finishers, etc., etc. — 
men who each perform some fractional part of the trade."* 

The rapid building of factories and utilization of machinery 
during the war period was the fundamental cause of the Cris- 
pin movement. It increased the productive powers of the in- 
dustry beyond what the normal necessities of the shoe market 
required. It filled the industry with surplus labor, and it pre- 
pared the way for a period of excessive competition between 
employers for orders and between laborers for work. 

The manufacturing process in the factories did not require 
skilled workmen. Journeymen were still needed for cutting 
and for certain other hand operations, but common laborers could 
run the machines, each of which performed but a small opera- 
tion.^ The absence of any shoemakers' organization with ap- 
prenticeship rules that hindered the entrance of new hands into 
the trade, the plentitude of work in the small shops for the 
journeymen, the manufacturers' need for more labor, and the 
cheapness of unskilled labor, combined to allow thousands of 
''green hands" from the streets and farms and other occupa- 
tions to go into the shoe factories.*^ The effect was not felt until 
the end of the war brought an industrial reaction. The return 
of thousands of journeymen from the war increased the supply 
of labor, the stoppage of the government purchases decreased 
the demand for shoes. The South American, Mexican, Austra- 
lian, West Indian, and Canadian Markets, which had taken all 
surplus products before the war, were found to have been lost. 



< Massacbosett's Statistics of Labor, Report 1871, p. 232. 

« Massacbnsetts Statistics of Labor, Report 1871, pp. 604, 609. One factory 
operative testifled tbat be bad served no appr^nticesblp and anotber tbat be bad 
served one of tbree montbs. "Skilled labor bas dlmlnisbed in value since tbe 
Jntrodnctlon of macblnery,*' be suggestively added. "Tou can put into a sbop 
a farm laborer from New Hampsblre, and in tbree days be will learn to do a 
part. Tbere is comparatively notbing to learn, and so no apprentlcesbip la 
required.** p. 243. "Tbe skilled sboemaker found tbat tbe knowledge and ex- 
perience gained by years of practice gave bim little advantage over tbe green 
band.*' Report 1877, p. 21. 

*Tbe situation was well described by a correspondent in Finoher** Tradet' 
Review, Nov. 21. 1863, p. 3, cbap. 2 : "Tbey are flooding tbe factories witb boys, 
to tbe great injury of tboee wbo bave served an apprentlcesbip to tbe trade; In 
fact, doing just wbat tbey please wltbout any regard to our bnterest or rii^ta.** 
Tbe reference to "boys** sbould not be taken to mean cbild-labor. It ratbar 
refers to young men and otbers wbjD bad not yet acquired tbe trade. 
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"Wages fell, work became irregular. The seasonal character of 
the industry was intensified. The shoemaker who could secure 
steady work at decent prices was exceptionally fortunate.* 

The most pronounced, if not the most important, evil that 
confronted the shoeworkers after the war was the shortened 
working year. Newhall, cotnmenting upon the change from the 
small shops to the factories, says, **the revolution in the mode of 
manufacture, brought about by the introduction of machinery, 
has no more marked feature than the division of time into sea- 
sons of intense activity followed by seasons of almost perfect 
quietness. Orders can be so rapidly filled that when few or 
rone are waiting the manufacturer does not work along accumu- 
lating a stock in expectancy." "^ The orders which had formerly 
covered the whole year could now **be filled in six or eight 
months."* Long periods of unemployment were common, es- 
pecially in winter, and many of the shoemakers had "to work at 
anything for support."* One of them summarized the situa- 
tion as follows: 

** Since the old system of working in little shops was aban- 
doned for that of larger manufactories, there has been a steady 
diminution in the length of the working season per year. Be- 
fore the time of factories there would be a steady run of em- 
ployment for from seven to ten years, only interrupted by com- 
mercial depressions or revulsions. The working hours would be 
from twelve to fifteen. The season for lighting up, was from 
September 20 to May 20. Since that time there has never been 
a year of steady work. At first a month only would be lost; 
now it has got so that we lose over four months' time every year. 



*"Thoae of as who have watched the current of eveDts for the last 10 yean 
hayie seen a remarkable and In some respects unnecessary change in the char- 
acter of the shoe business of the country caused by the late t€frrlble clrll war. 
For years before the war began we were exporting largely of shoes and leather, 
especially to the South American and Mexican Republics. In that way we got 
rid of much of our surplus stocic and thus secured, in the main, steady woric 
from year to year, undisturbed except by financial revulsions. The war changed 
all this and the shoe malcer who could secure since 1864 steady employment at a 
decent price was fortunate indeed. So many shoemakers entered the army 
that the necessities of the country stimulated the Invention of machinery so that 
now the American market can be fully supplied in eight or nine months." Pro- 
ceedings, 1872, p. 18. The same facts are emphasized in American Workman, 
July 3, 1869. 

* Newhall, J. R.. Lpnn Centennial, p. 62. 

^American Workman, June 19, 1869. 

•Massachusetts Statistics of Labor, Report 1872, p. 271. 
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The ^stem is worse here [profeably Lynn] than elsewhere, be- 
cause machinery has been more thoroughly introduced."^* 

Wages were low as well as irregular. The testimony before 
the Massachtihetts Bureau of Labor showed that the majority 
of shoeworkers were on the margin of dependence and that it was 
''impossible to buy a home since the factory system came in/' ^^ 
Similar conditions obtained in Baltimore,^^ Chicago and San 
Francisco." 

The Hide and Leather Interest^ in June, 1869, described the 
situation as follows:" 

**We know full well that the boot and shoe workmen as a 
class are, and have been for several years, suffering at certain 
seasons of the year from a lack of steady employment, and from 
a rate of wages that can scarcely be called remunerative. That 
their condition is one that calls for relief, no one that is ac- 
quainted with it will deny; a few individuals, favored by pe- 
culiar circumstances, have been able to earn at times four, five, 
and six dollars per day ; but for every one who has earned four 
dollars per day, there have been ten equally deserving workmen 
who earned less than half that sum. We know of towns where 
improved tools and the gang system have not been introduced, 
where intelligent American workmen are unable to earn by 
twelve hours' labor more than $1.50 per day. Ten years ago, 
the shoemakers of New England, as a class, were well fed, well 
clothed, well housed, and had their pockets well supplied with 
spending money; now they have less surplus money, are more 
XK)orly clothed, and are crowding themselves into smaller t^ie- 
ments, while many of them who formerly saw meat and butter 
daily upon their tables now see those articles there but seldom. 
During these ten years, their food and family supplies have 
nearly doubled in prices, while the wages have increased but 
half. This may be seen by the following figures gathered from 
shoe manufacturing towns in Massachusetts. 



**Tlie working speasons under the hand work system were from February 1 to 
December 1, with a heavier rush In the early spring, and from August to October. 
Different scales of wages were paid on the spring and fall work with an eztrm 
cat for the dullness of the season during the summer. Under the factory sya- 
tem a longer winter period of unemployment was followed by a spring rush, 
summer unemployment and a fall rush. Massachusetts Statistics of Labor, 
Report 1871, p. 24.'^. 

^ Id. p. 245, 246, 612. and many other places. 

*• Workinffrnen'8 Advocate, Feb. 5, 1870. 

^Same as above, June 12, 1869. 

.^« Quoted, American Workman, July 3, 1869. 
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Retail prices Retail prices 

in 1858 in 1868 

Flour, per bbl $7 50 $15 00 

Beef, per lb 12 25 

Codfish 05 10 

Butter 22 35 

Tea 50 1 20 

Coffee 20 44 

Sugar 09 16 

Molasses 45 90 

Soap 08 13 

Coal 6 50 10 00 

Taking all the articles needed by the shoemaker to support 
himself and family, and comparing their present prices with the 
prices of them in 1858, we find the advance is about ninety per 
cent. In the same section, and during the same period, the ad- 
vance in the shoemaker's wages have been as follows: 

1858 — ^Wages for cutters and shop hands, $1.50 to $2.25. Av- 
erage $1.75. 

1868 — ^Wages for cutters and shop hands, $2.00 to $3.25. Av- 
erage $2.62. 

Increase per day 87 cents. Thus the increase of wages is 
fifty per cent or half as much more than the wages earned in 
1858. The earnings of the bottomers and other hands have only 
increased about the same proportion. ' ' ^* 

The shoe industry at the end of the war was evidently in a 
most chaotic condition. Hand and machine labor were compet- 
ing fiercely for the market ; an oversupply of labor was seeking 
employment. Markets were lessened though factories had be- 
come larger and more numerous. Unskilled labor was on the 
machines. Wages were low and falling, employment irregular 
and uncertain. Large manufacturers were reducing wages to 
increase their competitive advantage, small manufacturers to 
save themselves from bankruptcy. Out of the chaos came the 
Knights of St. Crispin, the protest of fifty thousand shoemakers 
against their unfortunate situation. 



^E&dorsed by Samuel P. Cummlngs, Grand Scribe of tbe Knights of St. 
Crispin 1871>2, In an article commenting npon tbe one from wblcb tbe above Ss 
quoted. American Workman, July 8, 1860. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE RELATION OF THE KNIGHTS OP ST. CRISPIN TO 
THE INDUSTRIAL CHANGES THAT ACCOMPANIED 
THE CIVIL WAR 

The last chapter showed that the journeymen were affected 
in three ways by the rapid introduction of factories during the 
Civil War, namely, reduced wages, a shortened working year, 
and difficulty in obtaining employment. Newell Daniels found 
the essential cause of this situation to be the employment of the 
unskilled, or ** green hands", in the factories. They reduced 
the level of competition, crowded the factories during the rush 
season, and made employment difficult to secure during the dull 
season. The remedy, he decided, had to be a national union 
that would not allow ** anyone to learn new hands without the 
consent of the organization."^ 

This diagnosis was the foundation stone of the Knights of St. 
Crispin. Upon it was built the structure of the order's organ- 
ization, purposes, and methods. According to it was directed 
the order's policies. Its acceptance was the **Open Sesame" 
to membership. 

The Crispins did not direct their attack against the factory 
system, but against the green hands. They discriminated be- 
tween the machine and. the unskilled laborer operating it. The 
one they accepted ; the other they resisted. And this, as Daniels 
well knew, was the only policy restricting machinery that pub- 
lic opinion would have tolerated.^ An attempt to prevent the 

^ K.O. 8. C, Monthly Journal, Jan- 1872. Article by Newell Daniels. 

» It Is not likely that Daniels himself would have countenanced an attempt to 
prevent the use of machinery. Mr. H. L. Atkins of Madison, Wis., in whose 
factory at Milwaukee Daniels founded the K. O. S. C. said of Daniels during a 
p^sonal conversation with the writer, "He was a large souled man aAd would 
not have countenanced any opposition to machinery. When he came from the 
Kaat, he had a strong feeling that somehow wealth was not being distributed as 
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use of new machinery would have brought upon the organization 
a storm of public indignation. 

But the policy of the national organization did not prevent 
many local lodges from opposing machinery. Their freedom of 
action in everything but adherence to the ** green hand" prin- 
ciple enabled them to adopt many policies locally that were not 
recognized by the order nationally. At North Adams the Cris- 
pins made it cost a manufacturer more to use a lasting machine 
than to last by hand, and when the pegging machine was intro- 
duced two-thirds of them quit.* So popular was this opposi- 
tion to machinery with some lodges that members made it a 
platform upon which to run for office.* 

These efforts of local lodges led to the charge made by manu- 
facturers that the national organization was opposed to machin- 
ery. The Hide and Leather Interest of May, 1869, contained 
the following: 

**They [the Crispins] have endeavored, through paragraphs 
in sundry papers, to show that they are not opposed to the in- 
troduction of new machinery, knowing the prejudicial effect that 
the admission of such a fact would have upon the minds of the 
public; but when they make such a statement they state what 
they know to he absolutely false. It is only a short time since 
they refused to allow a new lasting machine that was admirably 
fitted for the purpose for which it was intended to be used, and 
this refusal was given by authorities of the order, who declined 
to allow it to be worked at all." ^ 



It ought to bo. The only means he knew of fretting a more equitable distrlba- 
tlon was by such an order as the Knights of St. Crispin, which would limit the 
supply of labor." 

■ It should be said In defense of the Crispins that In this particular case 
two-thirds of the men were French Canadians and dfd not represent the best 
type of Crispins, while the manufacturer, Mr. Sampson, was one of the most 
aggressive and quarrelsome employers in the State of Massachu^tts. One of 
his foremen said of him before the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor : (Massachu- 
setts Statistics of lAbor. Report 1871, p. ftS.) "Mr. Sampson never kept a bar 
gain with me that he ever made." while one of his friends, a manufacturer, told 
me in a personal conversation that he was a very aggressive and quarrelsome 
fellow. 

♦"Speaking of dishonest conniving In locals," McLaughlin said In 1870, "I 
actually know of where the question of opposing the use of machinery has come 
up 3 or 4 different times just before an election, and It has been used as a lever 
to hoist them into ofBce, or keep them In for another term." Proceedings, 1870, 
p. 10. 

•Quoted, Americaft Workman, May 29, 1869. 
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In reply to such charges the organization again and again 

passed resolutions deprecating all resistance to machinery. 

The expression of the Massachusetts Grand Lodge in 1869 is 

typical : 

** Resolved, That we do not oppose the introduction of ma- 
chinery that lightens human toil, or cheapens production, as we 
believe that just in proportion as the comforts or luxuries of life 
are cheapened, they are brought more readily within the reach 
of the laboring classes; and we therefore repel the oft-repeated 
charges of hostility to labor-saving machinery as the offspring 
of hostility and ignorance on the part of those who make them, 
and unjustified by anything done by the order as a whole, or 
within the scope of its prinieiples and purposes."* 

A similar resolution met unanimous support at the Interna- 
tional Qrand Lodge meeting a month earlier.^ 

The views of the Crispins as a whole on the machinery ques- 
tion are probably expressed more correctly by the views of their 
leader,* William J. McLaughlin, than by the actions of such 
locals as that of North Adams. He said, 

* * In the cutting up of the trades and the introduction of new 
and useful machinery our employers have stolen nearly all the 
advantages arising from them, so that in place of their being a 
great blessing to the toiling men, women and children of the 
land, they have used them as engines of oppression, in keeping 
the people in subjection, so that by their degradation they might 
be able to promote their own greatness."* 

The burden of emphasis in this statement is significant. It 
is not upon the fact that machinery had been introduced, but 
upon the fact that the employers had ** stolen" all the advan- 
tages of it by seizing for themselves both the savings due to its 
productive power and an increment from the wages of their 
employees. This had been accomplished very largely through 
the emplojonent of green hands rather than journeymen in the 
factories.^® 



*Same as above. May 22, 1869. 

''Proceedings, 1869, p. 17. 

•Grand Sir Knight (President) of the National rx)dge. 

* Proceedinoi, 1870, p. 13. 

*• It is worthy of notice that shoe machinery did not injure the journeymen 
by substituting female or child labor. Though many women and children were 
employed in the factories It was upon the same parts of the work as they had 
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At least two methods might have been used by the shoework- 
ers to prevent the usurpation of their **jobs" by the green 
hands. The first is that which was used by the Typographical 
Union when the linotype machines were introduced in the early 
nineties." The Mergenthaler Company which manufactured 
the machines were selling them to employers during strikes, and 
furnishing experts to teach unskilled laborers how to run them.^* 
The President of the International Typographical Union reached 
an understanding with the Mergenthaler Company that the 
printers would not object to the introduction of the machines 
if the employers would allow the men already in the offices to 
rim them at a reasonable rate of wages and the Mergenthaler 
Company would refuse to sell the linotypes to employers dur- 
ing strikes. Mr. DonneUy, president of the printers' organiza- 
tion, testifying before the Industrial Commission, said that the 
introduction of machinery under this agreement had shortened 
hours and increased wages. The workmen, as well as the em- 
ployers and consumers, had shared the benefit of a technical 
progress. 

The Crispins could not make any such agreement as this. 
Loosely organized, inexperienced and widely scattered, they 
were not prepared to deal constructively with so difficult a ques- 
tion. Decentralized and unstable in organization, they could 
not inspire the respect of the machinery manufacturers. Could 
an agreement have been made, their officers had no power to 
enforce it.^* 



done In their homes or the ware hou!«os under the hand syRtom. Between the 
K. O. S. C. and the women shoe workers, frequently organized as the Daughters 
of St. Crispin, were the most cordial relations. The International Grand Lodge, 
K. O. S. C, at Its meeting In 1869 resolved "that the International Grand Lodge 
of the Order of K. O. S. C. tender to those working women who have joined the 
Order of Daughters of St. Crispin, their hearty sympathy and pledge them our 
full support In all honest efforts to improve their social or mater'al condition." 
Proctedingn, 1869. p. 26. The New York State Lodge passed a similar resolu- 
tion the following year. ProceedingB, 1870, p. 14. The Vtlca Daily Observer, 
July 1, 1871, tells of a delegation from the Daughters of St. Crispin, attend- 
ing a Crispin meeting and presenting the officers a gavel and bouquets. 

" U. S. Industrial Commission, vol. 7, p. 276. 

** This was also done by the -shoe machinery manufacturers of the sixties. 

"A threatened strike against the Introduction of the linotype by a local 
lodge of printefs, wns promptly headed off by the national officers, who sent 
union printers to take the p;ace8 of the strikers. The Crispin national officers 
never had such pow#»r. 
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The other method \^as that used by the Crispins, an organ- 
ization pledged that ''no member shall teach or aid in teaching 
any part or parts of boot or shoe making, unless this lodge shall 
give permission by a three-fourths vote of those present and 
voting when such permission is first asked, except to his own 
son or a fellow Crispin.'* ** The application of the rule is illus- 
trated by a strike at Binghamton, New York, in December, 1869. 
The employees of Lester Bros. & Company struck because the 
company put ** green hands" into the shop and ordered Cris- 
pins to teach them. The strike was financially supported by the 
International Grand Lodge as a strike for the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the order." 

Adherence to this rule against teaching green hands was the 

fundamental duty of the Crispin and the following oath was 

alleged by the manufacturers to have been taken by all members 

of the organization. 

''I do solemnly and sincerely pledge myself, my word and 
honor as a man, before Qod and these witnesses present, that 
I will not divulge any of the secrets of this Lodge to any one 
who I do not know to be a member in good standing, except my 
spiritual adviser. I will not make known any of the signs of 
recognition or any matter pertaining to the good of the order. 
I faithfully pledge myself, that I will not learn, or cause to be 
learned, any new hand, any part of the boot and shoe trade, 
without the consent of this lodge, and I will do all I can to pre- 
vent others from doing the same. I shall consider myself 
bound, if any member shall violate this rule to be his enemy, 
and will work against his interest in every way possible without 
violating the civil law. I further pledge myself that if a mem- 
ber gets discharged from a job of work, because he refuses to 
learn a new hand, that I will not take his place, except the 
member discharged gives his consent. I also agree to be gov- 
erned by the will of the members of the order. This pledge, I 
agree to keep inviolate, whether I remain a member or not, as 
long as the organization stands. So help me Qod." ^* 

The Crispins, through Samuel Cummings, denied that the 
oath was used in the Crispin lodges, but it is in such close har- 



^* Constitution 1869, Article X. 

^American Workman, Dec. 18, 186^. Proceedings, 1870. 
^*Hide and Leather Interest, May 1869. Quoted, American Workman, May 
29. 1869. 
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mony with their constitution, methods of organization and gen- 
eral practices, that we believe that the allegation of the manu- 
facturers was well founded. 

Superficially viewed, the Knights of St. Crispin resembled a 
fraternal society more than a modem trade union. The organ- 
ization called itself an ** order" and was composed of subordi- 
nate state, and national ** lodges." The International Grand 
Lodge, which was composed of delegates from the state and sub-^ 
ordinate lodges had power to issue state and local charters, 
amend the national, state, and subordinate lodge constitutions, 
determine the order's principles and policies, decide all disputes 
and control all raising and disbursement of- money. ^^ During 
the periods between the annual meetings, its powers and duties 
rested in an Executive Council, composed of the international 
oflScers.^® At each annual meeting this Council was required 
to give a detailed report of its administration during the pre- 
ceding year. 

The state and local lodges, especially the local, enjoyed A 
large freedom of action. In everything but obedience to the 
** green hand" principle and payment of the financial apportion- 
ments, the subordinate lodges had complete autonomy. This 
constituted a fundamental difference between the Knights of St. 
Crispin and more recent labor unions, which centralize powers 
of control in their national officers that extend over the entire 
life of the local unit. Their national organizations take part in 
the arrangement of trade agreements, boards of arbitration, 
schedules of hours, and rates of wages, and in the maintenance 
rjid settlement of strikes The International Grand Lodge of 
the Knights of St. Crispin had little to do with any of these 
questions. It participated in local disputes only when a local 
lodge struck against either green hands or an effort on the part 
of manufacturers to break up the lodge. In these cases the 
local had a ** grievance" which entitled it to the financial sup- 
port of the rest of the order. It was fighting for the funda- 
mental principles of Crispinism. 

That Daniels should have made defence of the order and re- 



"ConsHtution 1869, Articles IT, VII. XI, XIV and XV. 
^* Constitution 1869, Article VI. 
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sistance to the ^en hand the only purposes for which the strike 
funds of the order could be used shows how definitely he pur- 
posed that the Crispins should concentrate their efforts upon 
the permanent solution of their wage problem and not divert 
and perhaps waste their resources in strikes for local and tem- 
porary betterments. Yet this very concentration of effort upon 
which he based his hopes proved to be one of the causes of fail- 
ure. Many local lodges could not wait with patience until the * 
limitation of the labor supply should increase wages and make 
employment regular. They embarked on strikes for immediate 
relief, and felt that the national oflScers ought to give them sup- 
port. So pronounced was this feeling that during 1871 and 
1872 many Crispin leaders wanted wage conflicts and trade 
agreements placed under the control of the national oflScers.^* 
But nothing was done. The organization adhered to the poli- 
cies of its founders. 

The most important function of the Grand Lodge was the 
financial support of grievances. This formed the very object 
cf its existence. A nation-wide movement against the green 
hands might have been instituted without a permanent na- 
tional organization if the local lodges could have won their 
fights without outside aid. It was the fact that opposition to 
the green hands meant long periods of unemployment, and 
sometimes the permanent closing of the employers' shops against 
the strikers that made a national organization imperative. A 
central body was needed to raise the necessary funds, determine 
the legitimacy of requests for them, and distribute them wisely. 

Grievances were defined in the International Constitution of 
1869 as being discharged for refusing to teach new help, being 
discharged for belonging to the Crispin organization and being 
discharged for being conspicuous as a Crispin organizer or ad- 
vocate.^** Provision for the investigation of grievances alleged 
to, have been sustained by subordinate lodges^ was followed in 
the constitution by a requirement that when a grievance had 
been recognized by the Grand Lodge the local Scribe should 



** Proceedings 1872. 

»ConatituUon 1870, Article XIV, Sec. 1. 

'^Constitution 1870, Article XIV, Sec. 2 and 3. 
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write to the International Grand Scribe stating the *'date of 
eommeneement, and names of those out of employment, num- 
ber of children xmder 12 years of age, and the amount of 
money necessary to relieve." " The relief was limited to $6.00 
a week for a man, $2.00 for his wife and $1.00 for each child 
under twelve years of age.^' 

Grievance funds were raised by annual contributions of each 
member to a ''contingent fund'' held in the treasury of the 
^ local lodge, and by special assessments. The state and inter- 
national grand lodges made requisitions upon these local con- 
tingent fxmds whenever they needed money to assist lodges in- 
volved in grievance strikes; the state lodges when the funds 
were to ber used within the state and the national lodge when 
the funds were to be applied in other states. No lodge could 
be drawn upon twice or for more than one-half of its contingent 
fimd until all of the lodges had been drawn upon.** A system 
of deputies was depended upon for the enforcement of the requi- 
sitions. Section 10 of Article IV of the Constitution of 1870 
reads as follows: 

''Each lodge shall have one deputy, who shall be appointed 
by the International Grand Sir Knight, through the Interna- 
tional Grand Scribe, of the International Grand Lodge, upon 
the recommendation of the lodge for which he is to act, whose 
duty shall be to install its officers, receive and communicate the 
password only to the Sir Knight, or Knight when acting in his 
absence, collect and forward all taxes levied by the State Prov- 
ince or International Grand Lodges, before installing its officers. 
All money collected by the deputy shall be at the risk of the 
Subordinate Lodge, said lodge shall at all times implicitly com- 
ply with the orders of said deputy." 

The system was not an entire success. Since the deputies 
were appointed from and practically by the lodges which they 
served, they were in closer sympathy with the views of the local 
than of the grand lodge. In many cases they made no efFoirt 
at all to enforce the decrees of the national officers, and Mc- 
Laughlin in 1870 feared lest the laxity of the deputies would 



*» Constitution 1870. Article XIV, Sec. 4. 
*» Constitution 1870, Article XIV, Sec. 5. 
•• Constitution 1870. Article XIV, Sec. 7. 
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result in the disintegration of the order.** The Grand Lodge 
of 1871, therefore, added to the Deputy clause in the constitu- 
tion the following stringent section. *'Any deputy failing to 
comply with the requirements of this Article, shall be deemed 
guilty of perfidy to the Order and liable to suspension."** Had 
the deputy plan succeeded it would have welded the Knights 
of St. Crispin into a closely knit organization and made easy 
the accumidation of grievance funds. Its failure left the order 
a mere conglomeration of scattered lodges, varying in nation- 
ality,*^ work*' and interest, and made a successful financial sys- 
tem impossible. 

The grievances were both many and costly. During 1868, 
1869 and 1870 they were sustained by the lodges in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Rochester, Albany, New- 
ark, Lynn, Worcester, Milford, Massachusetts, Binghampton, 
New York, New Haven, New Bedford, Chicago, Detroit, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, Milwaukee, Ashland, Wisconsin, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Georgetown, Ontario, Wrentham, Ontario, and many other 
cities. The cost of few typical cases is shown in the following 
list: 



- 


Year. 


No. of Men. 


Cost. 


Doratlon. 


Ohlciffo X .... X X 


1809 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 




905*806 06 

S. 472 70 

Very heavy 

585 50 

745 00 

1,300 00 

175.000 00 


Several we*ks 


Quebec 




9 week^T 


Milford 












Geonretown, Ont 


19 

19 

1,200 


5 weeks. 


New Bed ford 




Woroes ter 


3 mopthf. 







The employers increased the grievance burden by bringing 
en disputes in such a manner as to constitute grievances. They 



* See Appendix II. 

** Con$Htution 1871, Article VII, Sec. 2. 

'^Ttie constitution was printed in Frencli, German and Scandinavian and 
there were at least 12 German and 3 French besides Scandinavian lodges, 
compoeed entirely of the special nationalities. 

**A large part of the lodges, and frequently all of the lodges in certain 
towns or districts were composed of men doing a certain type of work, which 
often differed as much from that done by the members of other lodges as house 
carpentering does from cabhiet makhig. At Lockport, N. T., Nashville. Tenn., 
ICUwankee. Wla., Beaton, New Tork City, and almost all shoe centers wera 
lodges composed entirely of custom workmen. American Workmim, Feb. 96, 
1870, July 24, 1869, Feb. 19, 1870, etc., etc., while In Boston, New York, and 
aU other cities having merchant capitalists were lodges composed of "team 
men," "cutters,** McKay Operators, etc, Americwi^ Wcrknam, Feb. 19, 1870. 
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thus compelled the national officers to finance at the same time 
a number of strikes, none of which they had power to step in 
and settle. The frequent requests for grievance funds caused 
dissatisfaction among lodges free of disputes, while the inability 
of the Grand Lodge to collect the levies involved the national 
organization in heavy debts to locals sustaining grievances."* 
Breaches thus developed between the national officers and local 
lodges and confidence in the ability of the organization to carry 
out its policies and enforce its demands was undermined. 

Inability to finance their grievances was one of the funda-' 
mental causes of the failure of the Knights of St. Crispin. Per- 
haps the task was an impossible one. The very thing that 
seemed to be the strength of the order, its size, proved to be 
one of its weaknesses. The shoemakers had had no experience 
in cooperation on a national scale. They were individualistic, 
local. They lacked the sense of common interest, lacked class 
consciousness. Differences of nationality made the lack of unity 
bard to overcome, and no previous trade union had contributed 
guidance from its experience. Even during the first year weak- 
nesses were apparent. In April, 1869, the grand lodge already 
owed to various locals grievance funds amounting to over $20.- 
000, and the next year the indebtedness was much increased.^ 
At the meeting of the third grand lodge in April, 1870, William 
J. McLaughlin said, ''The greatest obstacle that the Interna- 
tional Grand Lodge has had was that some of the locals were 
perfectly indifferent with regard to the payment of the inter- 
national and grievance taxes. While the Chicago grievance 
was going on there were certain persons who discouraged the 
lodges from sending in their taxes."** At a meeting of the 
executive council in the preceding October the principal subject 
under discussion had been means of collecting grievance money 
from delinquent lodges. Speaking of the discussion, McLaugh- 
lin said: 

"We knew that we had no power to force these (delinquent) 
lodges to pay their taxes. So there was nothing to do but to 

>*6rleTance strike won In Chicago 1869 and a year later the Grand Lodge 
BtlU ow^ the Chicago CrlBpins $23, 359. Proceedings, 1870, p. 21. 
^ ProoeeOings, 1870, p. 12. 
« Id., p. 10 
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ask each member to contribute one dollar or upwards for the 
purpose of paying our debts; debts that were contracted In 
fighting our battles. But there has been little money received 
on that call." 

Daniels, taking up the question in his report said,'* 

"Grievances during the year have been numerous, extensive, and 
in some cases very destructive to the order, for the reason that 
they are not promptly and sufficiently supported, — ^in most cases 
where there is a grievance the Lodge becomes to a certain ex- 
tent demoralized and discouraged and is seldom flourishing after. 
This is one of the most important things to be considered at this 
meeting. These grievances must be better attended to or we 
shall soon have no organization. The constitution seems to pro- 
vide plainly and effectually for grievances, but in its practical 
operation it must be considered a failure." 

He then moved a tax of $1.00 a member to pay the outstand- 
ing debt because, said he, **Very few of our grievances have 
been fully paid, which has greatly discouraged the members in 
those places." The report of the Grand Treasurer showed that 
sixty out of the three hundred and twenty-seven lodges had not 
paid anything between October 1, 1869 and April 1, 1870. The 
Crispins failed, even from the first, to finance their grievance 
strikes adequately, and the failure was fatal It meant that 
the free entrance of green hands into the factories could not 
be prevented by their organization. 

Contract labor in prisons and Chinese immigration had the 
same effect on wages as the green hands. The Crispin efforts 
to control them were for the most part made by the state lodges 
rather by an unconscious division of labor than by constitn- 
tional provision. The grand lodge was occupied with the sup- 
port of grievances, the local lodges engrossed with efforts to 
maintain good wages. The state and province lodges, with but 
limited power over grievances and no power over wages (until 
after April 1870), naturally took up the other agitations. In 
both 1869 and 1870, the New York State lodge conducted a 
-vigorous campaign against contract-labor in prisons. A com- 
mittee was sent to Albany from the state grand lodge meeting 
of 1870, and the bill they advocated passed the house with but 

"Id., p. 16. 
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eleven dissenting votes. It later failed in the Senate.'* Dur- 
ing 1872 the Maryland Crispins had a bill in the Maryland leg- 
islature. This also failed. Agitation upon the question was 
vigorous in all parts of the country but in no case very succeseh 
ful. 

Chinese immigration never really affected wages in shoe 
manufacture except in California, but its fearsome shadow ever 
fell threateningly across the Crispin pathway. The eastern shoe 
workers feared that Chinese labor would reduce the cost of 
manufacture in the West and enable the western manufacturers 
to wrest the industry from Massachusetts. The western journey- 
men feared, and with good cause, that the Chinese would drive 
them from their employment. In 1869, the six hundred Cris- 
pins of San Francisco successfully resisted the introduction of 
Chinese,** but in 1871, a thousand were already employed in 
San Francisco.*** In 1872 they had monopolized slipper manu- 
facture and forced the Crispin lodge in San Francisco out of 
existence.** In 1879 five thousand of them were at work in 
San Francisco and eight hundred white shoemakers were walking 
the streets.*^ The stem logic of events fully justified the fears 
of the western shoe workers. 

Eastern shoe manufacturers, in a convention at Memphis, 
Tennessee, in 1869, discussed the advisability of introducing Chi- 
nese labor into the East,** and in December, 1872, Galvin T. 
Sampson of North Adams, Massachusetts,** brought 107 China- 



^ Prooeedinff9, 1870, pp. 16, 16. As a result of the defeat of the bill 
the State Lodgre passed the foUowinsr resolution. • • • **Re9olve4: That 
we, as worklngmen, will ase oar best endeavors to defeat any candidate for 
office who shall hereafter be placed in nomination by any of the existing 
political factions who shall so far forget our interests or ignore our rights 
by not acceding^ to our jnst demands that the aforesaid Bill be passed. 
Resolved, That n committee of three be appointed whose duty it shalf be te 
prepare a record of the names of the members of the senate and assembly 
who shall vote for or agahist the bill, and have a list of the same printed 
and posted conspicuously in every workshop and other places of resort 
tfaronghout the City and State, that worklngmen may know to treat 'them, as 
friends or foes, when they again present themselves as candidates for our 
•nffrage.'* 

*^ American Workman. July 24, 1869. 

■» Workingman's Advocate. Aug. 5, 1871, p. 3, c. 7. 

**Same as above. 

'^ National Lahor Tnlyune. 1879. 

^American Workman, July 81, 1869. 

** Workingman*8 Advocate, Dec. 21, 1872, p. 2, c. 3. 
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men from California for his factory. '*A high board fence was 
built about the factory'' said a Massachusetts' Crispin to the 
writer, "and they were kept locked in there. Some of them 
remained in the East for nearly three years." 

The Crispin agitation against the Chinese was continuous, 
though of course secondary to the agitation against green hands. 
Covert threats of violence to the Chinese, pleas for legislation 
and speeches arousing the workingmen, were the characteristic 
manifestations of hostility. A typical incident was the appear- 
ance of Daniel Sheehan of San Francisco and S. P. Cummings 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, before the Workingmen 's Union of New 
York City, asking for the cooperation of the New York working- 
men in an effort to resist the importation of Chinese labor. 
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CHAPTER V 



CRISPIN STRIKES 

Five principal causes of Crispin strikes may be distinguished: 
resistence to green hands, defence of the order, opposition to 
wage reductions, refusal to work with non-Crispins and attempts 
to abolish contractors. Hostility to machinery and disputes 
over shop rules occasionally provoked local controversies but 
resulted in no really important strikes. 

The green hand strikes were principally in the factories for 
it was there that unskilled labor could be most easily and prof- 
itably employed. Green hands were of little value to manu- 
facturers employing hand methods. Both their ** cutters" and 
their ** makers" had to be skilled workmen. 

Strikes in defence of the order were common both in the factor- 
ies and in merchant capitalist establishments, in the one because 
the manufacturers desired to rid themselves of Crispin restraints 
on their employment of cheap labor, and in the other because 
the employers sought freedom to reduce wages. These strike* 
were more frequent and less successful after the winter of 1871. 
Manufacturers seldom succeeded in efforts to break up local 
lodges during 1868, 1869, and 1870, but seldom failed during 
1872, 1873 and 1874. 

A typical case is that of Lynn. The Lynn lodges were strong 
and successful in 1869 and 1870. They enforced their demands 
vigorously. Strikes were frequent. Manufacturers hardly 
dared to take orders. Some moved their factories to Pittsfield 
and other New Hampshire points to escape the annoyance. 
Finally, in the spring of 1870, at his own suggestion, a leading 
employer was invited to a Crispin meeting where he proposed 
that a system of arbitration and wage agreements be established. 
The Crispins thereupon appointed a committee of five to meet 
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a self appointed committee of manufacturers,^ and on July 21, 
1870, an agreement governing wages for the next twelve months 
was established.^ A year later it was renewed, though much 
difficulty in carrying out the agreement had been experienced 
because certain employers cut under the schedule. At the 
end of the second year, an understanding could not be at- 
tained. The Crispins alleged * * that in the spring of 1872, when 
contracts with the dealers were made for the next season's 
work, there was such sharp competition among manufacturers 
that they were taken at rates too low to afford the prices for 
labor established by the board of arbitration, and that this, 
more than any other cause, led to the strike the next summer 
and united the employers to overthrow the Crispin organiza- 
tion. ''» 

The strike started in the trimming and edge-setting depart^ 
ments of thirty-five shops on account of a wage reduction of 
one-half cents a pair, equivalent to a loss to the journeymen 
of seventy-five cents a day. It soon spread to fifteen other 
shops and shortly involved the very existence of the order.* 

** Matters in lijTin/' wrote a correspondent during the strike, 
**are now in a more chaotic condition than last week, a deter- 
mined war upon the Crispin organization having been inaugu- 
lated by the manufacturers who first insisted upon a reduction 
of wages. They have made, as a condition for employment the 
absolute renunciation of the order by the men. No compro- 
mise is listened to. Some prominent men are veestablishing 
their business in other localities more satisfactory to them. The 
stand so promptly taken by the employers is doubtless the re- 
sult of an impression that the order is not strong enough to re- 
sist them. On the other side there is an indignant and deter- 
mined spirit of resistance, especially for the reason that they 
are not met in a spirit of reconciliation and concession. Trade 
and public meetings are held and the current of feeling runs 
high. A retaliatory measure has been called for in the shape 
of an entire withdrawal of the workingmen's savings bank de- 



» Massachusetts Statistics of Labor, Report 1877, pp. 19-49. 

* American Workman, Aug, 13, 1870. "The position of aflTalre In Ljnn, bo 
far as mntnal good feeling and onderBtandlng between employers and em- 
ployed are concerned was never better than today.'' 

•Massachusetts Statistics of Labor, Report 1877, p. 33. See also U. S. Bul- 
letin of labor, No. 8, pp. 5, 6. 

* Worhingman's Advocate, Aug. 17, 1872, p. 1, o. 6. 
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posits, though dispassionate observers doubt whether the meas- 
ure will be carried out, or if so, whether the results desired 
would follow. New complications of the problem are involved 
in the use of Hodge's new machinery for burnishing, edge set- 
ting and trimming/'*^ 

**It is believed that had the dispute about prices been the real 
question, at issue, and had it been left to be decided upon its 
merits, the Crispins would have gained their point. It very 
soon became evident, however, that it was only the first move, — 
a mere outpost in the battle — the real object of which was to be 
the utter and complete overthrow of the Crispin organization in 
Lynn. For with this object openly avowed the manufacturers 
commenced to oi^anize, funds were raised and agents sent to 
the several employers to enlist their aid and sympathy in the 
movement." • 

The manufacturers claimed that they could no longer com- 
pete with the flourishing factories of distant towns where labor 
was imtrammeled and cheaper, but in one shop, even before the 
strike started, the wage scale asked by the Crispins was oflPered 
if the men would leave the order. This they refused to do. 

By the 24th of August the strike was virtually ended. The 
exhaustion of the Crispin treasury, the high wages offered by 
the manufacturers, and the hopelessness of the fight won the 
men away from the lodges and completely broke the oxidiza- 
tion's power. By the end of the year the last charter was 
surrendered.^ In 1875 some of the Lynn lodges reorganized 
but without any attempt to control the green hands or to en- 
force a ** closed shop." They were Crispins only in name.* 

The reduction of wages was the most prolific cause of Crispin 
strikes and, to the average member, probably the most im- 
portant. He could see more clearly the value of an organiza- 
tion that prevented wage reductions than the value of one 
which hoped, by controlling the labor supply, ultimately to in- 
crease wages. His loyalty rested heavily upon the conviction 
that **but for the Crispin order shoemakers would today have 
been virtually beggars. "• 



'Aifi€r(oof» TTorftfiuiii. Aug. 17, 1877. 

•Massachusetts Statistics of Labor, Report 1877, p. 35. 

T Id. p. 40. 

•Cf. Chapter VII. 

•Massachusetts Statistics •f Labor, Report 1871, p. 012. 
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Wage reductions came in three forms, **cuts," seasonal wage 
changes, and divisions of labor. All three resulted in strikes/^ 
but those against wage cuts were the most numerous and im- 
portant.^^ They occurred in every year, in every shoe manu- 
facturing state, and in every type of manufacture, though most 
markedly in the shoe centers and in the merchant-capitalist 
shops. The latter were in a diflBcult situation. The factories, 
with their machinery and green hands, were lowering whole- 
sale prices. The custom shops, with their individual markets^ 
were keeping up wages. The merchant-capitalists had to meet 
the price-competition of the factory and the quality-competi- 
tion of both the factory and the custom shop. To compete with 
the one they had to reduce labor costs, to compete with the 
other they had to have skilled workmen. 

The strikes were usually provoked by empWyers' associations 
agreeing upon a schedule of wages and telling the Crispins to 
accept or quit. T3rpical instances occurred in San Francisco 
and Danvers in 1869. In the former city, six leading manu- 
facturers agreed upon a scale^* which they offered the Crispins 
in lieu of loss of employment; in the latter, a **ring'' of manu- 
facturers endeavored to force a lowered wage schedule.^* In 
both cases the Crispins struck successfully. The issues in con- 
troversy were often more complex. The Worcester strike of 
1870 is a case in point and is best described in the words of a 
correspondent of the American Workman :^^ 

** Early last month the boot manufacturers of this city had a 
meeting, at which they adopted a schedule of prices of crimping, 



"Some members, and even some locals, fleprecated the attempt to force 
ftdr wages. A correspondent of this type wrote from Hayerhlll In 1870. "My 
Idea Is this, that more than one-half of our troubles arise from an oTer- 
sealons desire to create or maintain artificial prices for our labor. I believe 
the order should have nothing whatever to do with the question of prices, 1. c. 
[wages] but return to th^ first principle of the order; they are broad and 
strike at the root and very foundation of all our dlfllcultles, and the law of 
supply and demand Is Inevitable, and as soon as you can control one, the 
other can be handled with pleasure.*' American Workman. Feb. 5, 1870. 

*^ Strikes for wage Increases were very rare. Bven the custom workmen 
found It a period not favorable to strikes for wage betterment When they 
did strike successfully for better wage, the extra wage was taken from the 
consumer, cf. 'Worhingman*9 Advocate, July 15, 19. Aug 19, 1871. 

^American Workman. June 12, 1869. . 

"Same as above. Augi 14, 1869. 

"Jan. 29, 1870. 
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bottoming, siding and treeing, which is a great reduction on 
the prices of last summer and which they offer for the five 
months of winter. Bisides this they require that every man 
who works for them shall sign a contract, according to the 
terms of which a man will be obliged to stay with his employer 
one year, whether he has full work for him or not, take his pay 
twice a month, with the exception of 10 days' pay, which they re- 
quire to be left in the hands of the employer, thus intending to 
oblige an employee to forfeit whatever money may be due him if 
he should exercise his undoubted right of leaving his employer, 
whenever he deems it necessary to do so for the benefit of him- 
self or family. The Lodge, after due consideration of the above, 
in a spirit of compromise and cooperation for the common in- 
terests of both, offered to submit to a reduction of 10 per cent 
from the first of January to the first of April. 

The events leading to this strike made the refusal or ac- 
ceptance of an individual contract the principal issue in dis- 
pute. But to neither side of the controversy was this the 
whole question involved. The employers in demanding the con- 
tracts were virtually demanding that the men give up their 
union, collective bargaining and the right to strike — which they 
knew the men would not do. The men in refusing the con- 
tract and offering to accept a 10% reduction from the first of 
January to the first of April were merely offering to accept a 
seasonal reduction and refusing all the employers really sought. 
The real issue. involved was the union's control of the wage-bar- 
gain. The employers sought, and the Crispins refused to ac- 
cede to, a return to the individual labor contract. The strike 
lasted three months, involved one thousand two hundred work- 
men and cost the Crispins in wages $175,000." Its exact issue 
is uncertain. 

The struggle which occurred in Philadelphia in January and 
February 1870, between thirty-one of the eighty-five manufac- 
turers of the city'* and the three thousand members of the Phil- 
adelphia lodges was one of the most bitter in Crispin history.*^ 
It seems to have been the result of a deliberate attempt upom 
the part of the employers to break up the unions. Their asso- 



^Proceedinffi, 1870, p. 83. 
^•Afneriean Workfnan. Feb. 12, 1S70. 

*vNot all of the 3.000 Crispins were on a strike but all united In directing 
and financing the efforts of the strikers. 
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ciation prepared the way for a mid-winter attack by a heavy 
wage cut in October. In January they "demanded that the men 
either sign agreements to leave the order or else forever leave 
their establishments, hoping ''by freezing or starvation" to re- 
duce the Knights to submission. The men ** scorned their offer 
with contempt" and left.*® Only eight employers of the thirty- 
one involved were very active and of these the two largest 
formed the backbone of the movement. The unions, locked out 
even after accepting the October wage cut, demanded that wages 
be restored to those paid between September, 1869 and July 1, 
187D. This move was as much in defence of friendly manu- 
facturers as in advancement of their own interests. A circular 
letter sent to outside lodges on January 15, 1870 by Philadel- 
phia Lodge No. 166 read as follows: 

** Brethren: Some of the maufacturers of Philadelphia hav- 
ing reduced the wages of their men, in violation of their agree- 
ment, proposed and accepted by us last fall, and this reduction 
being the result of an attempt to undersell others, and take the 
difference in price from the wages of their men; from those 
manufacturers friendly to our order we have received a num- 
ber of communications asking us to sustain them by compelling 
those parties to restore the wages of their men to the proposed 
and accepted rates, and thus protect them and ourselves at the 
same time." 

The lack of unanimity among the manufacturers of the city 

gave the Crispins an advantage that the employers could not 
overcome and their effort failed. The Crispins were able to 
maintain their organization.** 

A still more vigorous attack by the employers, and probably 
a more successful one, was that in Chicago in 1874. The Cris- 
pins had been as strong there as anywhere in the country and 
had subjected the manufacturer to most humiliating defeats.^^ 
With the waning of Crispinism the embittered manufacturers 
gathered themselves for a crushing assault. On the first of De- 
cember, 1874, they reduced wages from 33 to 40 per cent (below 
the level of subsistence, according to the assertion of the Cris- 



ta 



^American Workman. February 19, 1870. 

'*In a letter dated June 5, 1909, Thomas Phillips, Sir Knight of the Pena- 
tfjlyania State Lodge at the time of this strike, says that the defense of 
friendly manufacturers was a principal object of the Crispins in this strike. 

*> Proceedings, 1860, appendix. 
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pins,) and locked out all who would not agree to accept the 
wages offered, and not to strike, to support strikes, or to agitate 
for resistance.^ 

The strikes against wage-reducing divisions of labor are well 
illustrated by two that occurred in the establishment of a Jew- 
ish firm in Baltimore. In July 1871, David Dalsheimer and 
Son attempted to replace the ** four-handed*' by ** string "teams. 
The change would have reduced the labor cost of certain kinds 
of work from four to eight cents a pair. A strike ensued which 
developed into an attempt on the part of the firm to overthrow 
the union. Strike breakers were twice introduced, once from 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and once from Portland, Maine, but in 
each case were won over and sent home by the Crispins.*^ The 
second strike was precipitated by an order that the men should 
**tie up" the shoes that they manufactured. It resulted in a 
second victory for the Crispins.** 

Strikes for a uniform wage through the year commonly oc- 
cured in the factories. The seasonal change of wages had long 
been a custom of shoe manufacture. It had been developed by 
a real difference in the amount of labor required to manufacture 
light weight summer and heavy weight winter shoes. At Wor- 
cester, in January, 1870, the merchant capitalist ** bosses" sub- 
mitted a scale of wages for the ensuing six months that was based 
on this difference in the character of the work. For the three 
months beginning February 1 they offered a 10% reduction from 
the prices paid during the preceding five months (September 
to January,) and for the ensuing three months, (May to July) 
the September scale. The first period, September to February 
1, was one of ** winter- work," the second, February 1 to May 
1, of ** spring-work," and the third. May to August 1, of "winter 
work" stocked up for the fall trade. It was not these seasonal 
changes in wages based upon seasonal differences in work that 
made most of the trouble. It was seasonal changes based on the 
labor supply. The factory manufacturers paid fairly good 
wages during the rush season in order to crowd the factories 



Work1nfffncn*9 Advocate. Dec. 1874. 

Same «• above. July 15, 29. Aug. 19, 1871. 

Same as abore. Sept 7, 1872, p. 2, e 6. 
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with hands, then cut them 30 per cent or 40 per cent as the 
season began to wane. When unorganized the workmen were 
helpless to resist, but as soon as united into the Knights of St. 
Crispin they fought the practice vigorously.-* 

The adjustment of a wage scale for a shoe center like Lynn 
or Philadelphia was a complex task. Among the hand-work 
establishments the wages varied with the market supplied, the 
kind and quality of goods manufactured and the methods of 
employment. Custom shops selling directly to individual cus- 
tomers and at prices determined by individual bargains could 
and did pay better wages than retail manufacturers, wholesale 
manufacturers, ** sweaters," or ** garret bosses.'' Retail manu- 
facturers could pay a little better wages than wholesale manu- 
facturers. Direct employment, namely, the hiring of the jour- 
neymen directly by the merchant-capitalist, tended to give bet- 
ter wages than indirect employment, namely, the hiring by sub- 
contractors, and also facilitated the formation of workable trade 
agreements. Manufacturers hiring directly could make an 
agreement and see that it was carried out; manufacturers hir- 
ing indirectly could hardly prevent the subcontractors cutting 
under the scale. The factories complicated the situation. 
Their machinery brought new subdivisions of labor, new meas- 
ures of what constituted a day's work, and new and cheaper 
grades of labor. Variations between the factories in the pro- 
portion of machinery used and the manner of employing made 
the problem still more intricate. 

. The Crispin lodges included in their membership workmen 
from all these types of shops and from every part of the manu- 
facture except that done by women. They therefore had to ad- 
just with the employers proper differentials between all the dif- 
ferent types of shops and methods of manufacturing. For this 
reason the agreements were always with local manufacturers* 
associations and specified the wages for each task in custom, 
merchant-capitalist and factory manufacture. 

The control of the wage question rested principally in the 
local lodges. The International Grand Lodge never attempted 
to deal with it. The State Lodges were given power by the 



^ Proctedingt, 1860, p. 9. 
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Grand Lodge of 1870 **to make laws, rules and regulations ap- 
plicable to their jurisdiction concerning wages or any other 
matter not prohibited in this constitution, provided that any 
difficulty thus occuring shall be considered only a local griev- 
ance."^' But they never exercised their power to any consider- 
able extent. 

The Pennsylvania lodge was the only one really to take ad- 
vantage of the provision. It fixed a scale of wages for Phila- 
delphia, and a strike followed, one incident of which was the 
starting of a $15,000 co-operative manufacturing plant. In 
the same year the New Hampshire State lodge took a position in 
favor of uniform wages throughout the state but did not at- 
tempt to establish a scale. The New York State lodge at its 
meeting in 1870 urged the local lodges to assist each other in 
supporting wage strikes but went no further^ 

Nevertheless the grant of power in 1870 was significant. The 
national organization had begun to realize that the lack of a na- 
tional wage policy was a serious defect of the national union 
and that some positive step toward supporting wage strikes was 
essential to the maintenance of the organization. This conscious- 
ness developed steadily during the next two years and at the 
Grand Lodge of 1872, John Dormer, International Grand Knight 
declared that ** unless we shall be able to make some such griev- 
ance as this [reduction of wages], we will cease as an interna- 
tional body altogether." • • • *«Such, my brothers," he 
continued, **I honestly believe will be our fate, unless we make 
provisions to support Lodges when they are fighting our battles 
against a reduction of wages. A reduction of wages in one 
section eventually means a reduction of wages all over the whole 
country ; and still how easy it is for us to prevent all this if we 
only support each other against this cut-down system which is 
practiced upon us so often. We will then be able to fight the 
capitalist with his own weapon, namely, capital."** As a re- 
sult of the discussion the grand lod^e passed the following reso- 
lution and inserted it after the preamble in the Constitution. 

* * Resolved, that while deeming it inexpedient for this I. G. L- 
at this time to make a redmetion of wages a grievance to be sub- 

^ Proceedingi, 1870, p. 52. 
» Proceedingi, 1872. p. 2J. 
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tained by the Order we yet consider it the greatest grievance 
that as shoemakers we have to contend against, and would 
earnestly recommend all good Crispins to aid by voluntary con- 
tributions all brothers who are struggling against a reduction 
of wages/' 

Further development of this tendency toward a definite and 

national wage policy was prevented by the rapid decline of the 
order after the grand lodge of 1872, and the formulation of 
wage agreements, arbitration of wage disputes and resistance 
to wage reductions, remained in the hands of the local lodges.^ 
These necessarily acted independently of each other (unless in 
the same city) and could do no more than fight for the best pos- 
sible local terms regardless of conditions in other places. 

Comparatively few of the Crispin strikes seem to have been 
for a ''closed shop.'* A few such strikes are recorded by 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics*® and the third 
report of the United States Bureau of Labor,** but in neither 
case is it made clear that the strikes were for a closed shop 
rather than against green hands. Yet some strikes for a closed 
shop certainly occurred. Each local lodge had power to ** adopt 
such Rules or Byelaws as its own local interest may require" •• 



v^The Bncoess attained by the local lodges In dealing with wages and hoars 
during 1869 and 1870 is JUnstrated by the testimony taken by the Massacha- 
setts Statistics of Labor, Report 187, pp. 501, 604, 607, 611, 612. A conple 
of typical instances may be cited from other sources. 

The Crispins of Chicago determined not to work more than 10 hours a day 
after January 1, 1869. (They were employed under the merchant-capitalist 
system.) The manufacturers were compelled to agree. As a result a corres- 
pondent from Chicago writes that "the dejected weary look has yanished, and 
In its place Is seen the buoyant step, the glowing countenance, and the Inde- 
pendent bearing — which make men feel they are on a par with the carpenter, 
the bricklayer, and the mason." Worhlnoman't Advocate. Jan. 16, 1869. 

Conditions in Boston where the order by the end of 1869 embraced "nearly 
erery $Mlful shoemaker In the dty" are thus pictured. "Two years ago 
those men werp In a sadly dlsorsranlxed condition, and werp completely at the 
mercy of the employers ; today the men control nearly every shop in the city, 
and have compelled the bosses to pay them something like llvbig wages.*' 
American Workman. Dec. 18, 1869. 

* Eleventh Report p. 28, «f. 

•Third Report, p. 1056 ff. 
, » CofW«ftf*<on, 1869, Article VIII, p. 8. 

The contractors were well described by the following testimony of a Mllford 
contractor before a Massachusetts legislative committee: "I have been a manu- 
facturer in Milford for some twenty-two years, and until recently never had 
any trouble with help. I had been out of manufacturing and out of busi- 
ness, and so I undertook to do some work as a laborer to get a living. I 
consequently got out some notices that I would run teams In my shop where 
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and in some cases the local interest was ccHiserved by a closed 
shop rule. 

A much more important cause for strikes was hostility to con- 
tractors or ** sweaters.''*^ Their effect upon wages has already 
been discussed and we will now confine ourselves to the Crispin 
attempts to drive them from the industry. The attack was es- 
pecially vigorous in New York state where strikes against ** con- 
tractors or middlemen'' were continuous^^ during 1870. In that 
year a law was placed in the State constitution, forbidding a 
Crispin to **make any percentage on the labor of another."** 
In 1876 the New York city Crispins, who retained a strong local 
organization after the national order had gone to pieces, were 
fiftill enforcing this rule. Lodge No. 20, Rochester, New York, six 
hundred members, after three successful strikes against wagt 
reductions, struck against and completely abolished the con- 
tract system. Similar strikes were conducted in other places. 
Action was taken by the international grand lodge in 1872. It 
added to the preamble of the international constitution the fol- 
lowing report of one of its committees. ''Your committee cen- 
sure the system of a Crispin making a profit on the labor of a 
Brother Crispin, as contrary to the Spirit of Crispinism, but c<mi- 
sider it impracticable for this I. G. L. to frame a law govern- 
ing the case, we therefore recommend this I. G. L. to instruct 
subordinate Lodges to insert an article in their bye-laws suitable 
to their different localities."" 



I 'used to manafactare. One branch of the business I thought I would taks 
from Worcester aa they were paying more than at Mllford, [because their 
men were out on a strilce] consequently I went there and toolc out some 
work, and got 20 cases to dose.*' This work he gave out to women to close 
<i. e. bbid) in their homes. *'I don't work myself at making boots. I took 
the work from the manufacturers and agreed to do It for a certain price and 
then give it out to persons in Milford at a certain price. The difference wan 
my profit." Americnn Workman, Apr. 2, 1870. 

^ ProceedinQB, 1870, p. 16. 

** Worl-inomen'8 Adrocntc. April 8. 1876. p. 1, c. 2. 

»ron««/«f/on. Art. XV. p. 20. 

•* ConsHtuiion, 1872, p. 6. 
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CHAPTER VI 

COOPERATION 

The preceding chapters have shown that the Knights of St. 
Crispin tried to regulate wages by controlling the supply of la- 
bor and by strikes. But to many Crispins these measures were 
but temporary expedients. They looked to cooperation for the 
permanent solution of the wage problem. Their point of view 
was exactly expressed by Samuel Cummings: **The present de- 
mand of the Crispin is steady employment at fair wages, but 
his future purpose is self-employment."^ Prom the very in- 
ception of the order this idea was embodied in its principles, 
provided for in its constitutions, included in its discussions, and 
carried out, when practicable, by its members. The preamble of 
the international constitution declared: '*We believe also in co- 
operation as a proper and efficient remedy for many of the evils 
of the present iniquitous system of wages that concedes to the 
laborer only so much of his own productions as shall make com- 
fortable living a bare possibility, and places education and so- 
cial position beyond his reach." 

Each Grand Lodge had a special committee on cooperation 
and in 1870* this committee recommended that grievance funds 
be invested in cooperative manufacture, under the supervision 
of committees appointed by the Grand Lodge, and that '*the 
future management of any shop or factory thus organized shall 
be committed to a board of five managers, elected by a commit- 
tee appointed by the Grand Lodge from among the most com- 
petent and qualified Crispins in the local lodge. All profits to 
be disposed of as follows: 10 per cent to a reserve contingent 



^Amerioan Workman, July 10, 1869. 
* ProceedinQ», 1870, p. 84. 
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fund, 15 per cent of balance to the international grand lodge, 
and the balance to be divided among the cooperators." This 
was not adopted, the grand lodge feeling that it was not ex- 
pedient to take the control of cooperation out of the hands of 
the locals. 

In the same year the New York state lodge passed a resolu- 
tion ''That as a remedy against the necessity of strikes, and 
against the evils of casual employment, of underpay for our 
labor and as the means of a permanent release from being placed 
at the mercy of those capitalists who seek to enrich themselves 
by taking advantage of our necessities, that this Grand Lodge 
recommend that the members of all subordinate lodges within 
its jurisdiction give the subject of cooperation their earnest at- 
tention as a preparatory means of establishing a system of co- 
operation in the boot and shoe business among the K. 0. S. 0. 
throughout this State/'* 

At the fourth Grand Lodge, April, 1871, a lengthy report 
upon cooperation was presented which I will briefly summariae. 

I. Reasons for cooperation. 

1. There exists an open and apparently irreconcilable 

conflict between Labor and Capital. 

2. Labor loses forever every day's labor which is lost 

in striking for its rights. 

II. Committee's Presentation of Plans used in Europe to 

Solve Wage Problems. 

1. Industrial Partnerships. Capital invested to get a 

certain interest, and the balance of profit divided 
proportionately among laborers. 

2. Cooperation, i. e. labor employing itself. 

a. Labor imions are only a means to resist the en- 

croachment of capital. They are in them- 
selves but an incomplete solution of the in- 
dustrial problem. 

b. Cooperation in trade and manufacture is neces- 

sary for the establishment of right industrial 
conditions. 



* Prooeedingt, 1870, p. 18. 
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III. Schemes of Cooperation. 
1. In general trade. 

a. Club System. No corporation, each member 

pays $5.00 or $10.00 which constitutes the 
capital and is used to make the first pur- 
chases. Sells to members at cost. Expenses 
have been found to average about 4 per cent 
and savings about 18 per cent. 

b. Corporate cooperation. Company organized 

with share capital. Open a store. Be- 
quires a larger capital but is superior to 
club. Safer and surer. 
2. In Manufacture. 

Capital of at least $200 per man required. 

Two thousand copies of this report were sent out to local 
lodges. Many new stores and shops were formed and Samuel 
Cummings said in 1872 that most of them were doing well. 

In the ritual for initiation to one of the degrees of the order 
we read: *' Brothers, in order to strengthen the Order of which 
we are true and loyal members, and hasten the fulfillment of 
its final purpose, we have established these Degree Temples in 
order to more speedily and effectually restore the proper and 
natural relations between labor and capital. Experience has 
shown us, that while great practical good may be obtained 
through organizations to control the labor market, both as to 
supply and compensation, yet we believe the end and aim of all 
Labor organizations should be self -employment. "With this view 
these Temples are formed, and all loyal and true Crispins are 
welcome to our ranks." 

In February, 1869, cooperative manufacture was started by 
fifteen Crispins of St. John's, New Brunswick. By July they 
had one hundred and fifty members, had hired a building, put 
in machinery, and were planning a still greater expansion. The 
stock was issued at $50.00 a share and was purchasable by all 
Crispins, wherever located. A correspondent said, **In St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, the Crispins raised $20,000 and just 
set in motion the best shoe factory ever started there. The most 
improved machinery has been put into it. Offers were made in 
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Boston by large dealers to purchase all the goods that they can 
manufaeturey but they were not accepted, the cooperators aim- 
ing to enter the market themselves."* 

The New York Crispins entered cooperative manufacture in 
the early part of 1870. Said a correspondent to the American 
Workman: 

''For the past year the Crispins of this city have talked a 
great deal about cooperation. The dull season, through which 
we are passing, has had its effect upon them; and while some 
were waiting for the opening of trade, others have boldly struck 
out to make employment for themselves, by starting cooperative 
manufactories. ' An establishment of this kind will be opened 
in a few days at No. 86 Warren St. with a capital of $15,000, 
consisting of shares at $25 each. They now have their machin- 
ery in and expect to commence work by the 10th of February. 
Judging from those who have charge of it, there is every reason 
to believe that it will be a success. A short time since, one was 
organized by the Germans in Brooklyn, and the members of it 
are now at work.'' '^ 

The Newark CrUpta started .wo eooperative factorie, dBrin, 
strikes, the one in January, 1873, and the other in August. 
The first one employed forty hands, besides its twenty members, 
and the second twenty in addition to its twelve members.' 

The Pennsylvania state grand lodge passed a resolution in 
November, 1870, "to open a manufactory that shall belong to 
the journeymen of Philadelphia," and appropriated for the 
purpose the grievance taxes raised for the support of the dis- 
pute. In January and February, 1871, the raising of funds 
by sale of stock was begun. The capitalization was placed at 
$20,000 and the shares sold at $5.00 apiece. Over $5,000 worth 
of stock was sold before the end of February. The shop was 
soon set in operation, but the season was dull and the cooper- 
ators had to appeal to outside Crispins for aid to carry them 
through until the goods already produced could be sold. How 
long this association persisted is uncertain but it was still in 
business and claiming to be a "grand success" in June, 1870.*^ 



*Americ<m Workman, July 24, 1869. 
•Same, F^. 19, 1870. 
•Same, Feb. 19, 1870. Aug. 20, 1870. 
'Circular letter. 
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The Monumental Boot and Shoe Co. of Baltimore was started 
in the fall of 1871 by the Knights of St. Crispin with a $15,000 
stock divided into shares of $25.00. They leased a three story 
building at 37 North Howard St., the first floor of which they 
used as a salesroom, the second as **a cutting and fitting de- 
partment equipped with the latest improved machinery and 
appliances," and the third as a making department. 

A new note on the question of cooperative manufacture was 
struck by John Dormer, First International Grand Eiiight 
(First Vice President) in 1872. He argued that Crispins en- 
gaged in cooperative manufacture should withdraw from the 
order. **My reasons are that their interests cease to be with 
journeymen. I can not see any difference between a cooperative 
shop and a joint stock company — the cooperative men have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by a strike • • • I 
don't want our order governed by capitalists claiming to be 
workmen." Dormer was not opposed to cooperation as such 
but only to the dangerous influence of cooperator-members at 
the lodge meeting. He said that his position was shared by 
many Crispins throughout the organization who had learned by 
experience the evil effects of cooperation upon the local policies.* 

Cooperative purchase of supplies and cooperative stores were 
even more common among the Crispins than cooperative manu- 
facture. In March, 1869, a cooperative association in Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, purchased a $2,500 lot on which they intended 
to build a $10,000 hall.® Whether it was the plan to use a por- 
tion of the building for manufacturing and store purposes we 
have no record, but it would hardly seem reasonable for them to 
build a $10,000 hall for merely social purposes, especially at a 
period when wages were low and threatened to be lower. 

In June, 1869, the North Bridgewater Crispins opened a store 
with a capital stock of $6,000 divided into six hundred five dollar 
shares. Part of the ofiBcers of the association were oflScers of 
the state grand lodge and the store was one of the most success- 
ful organized in Massachusetts. *'The principle of cooperation 
was fairly applied alike to stockholders and customers. Every 



* Proceedinfft, 1872, pp. 21, 22. 

* American Workman, April 24, 1869. 
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store in the place marked its goods down and strong competi- 
tion at once set in." Nevertheless, the sales of the cooperative 
store soon averaged $200 per day, and the cooperators began to 
prepare for cooperative manufacture.^® 

Between thirty and forty Crispin cooperative stores sprang 
up during the first half of 1869" and in the winter the Massa- 
chusetts state lodge asked the legislature for a special charter 
of incorporation to give them power to handle the funds of the 
local lodges. The charter was refused on the grounds that the 
Crispin purpose of controlling apprenticeship was an unlawful 
purpose.^* In 1870 the demand for incorporation was renewed 
and through the efforts of Judge Charles Cowley and in spite of 
the opposition of the manufacturers, who were represented by 
P. Emory Aldrich, later judge of the Superior Court, was suc- 
cessful.^' The purpose of incorporation was ''to enable the 
state lodge to use the Crispin funds for buying coal, groceries, 
and other supplies in wholesale quantities in order to distribute 
them to the Crispins at prices that would lower the cost of liv- 
ing.'' The charter, granted May 26, 1870^* contained the fol- 
lowing provision : 

Sec. 1. They were incorporated ''for the purpose of manag- 
ing and administering the funds belonging to said voluntary 
association." 

Sec. 2. "Said corporation may invest any of the funds belong- 
ing thereto in the stock of any cooperative association duly or- 
ganized. • • • And such subscription may be to the extent 
of $5,000 in any one association.'' 

Sec. 4. "Hold property • • • not exceeding $100,000." 

In the course of this hearing the limitation of the powers of 
the state lodges under the international constitution of 1868 and 
1869 were clearly brought out. Galen E. Pratt, Grand Sir 
Knight of the Massachusetts state lodge testified : "We have no 
control over the other [local] societies. We are simply an or- 
ganization formed by them for the purpose of controlling and 
investigating whatever funds may be placed in our hands.'* 



^•American Workman, Oct 2, 1869. 

>' Same. 

uSame, Mar. 5, 1870. 

^SociiU Bconomi$t, July 1895. Article by Cowley, 

>«Ma88., Acts and Resolves, 1870, Chap. 281. 
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These funds were to be used to establish wholesale coal and 
grocery depots and sell to Crispins at cost. *'The Legislature 
was not asked to endorse the principles and policy of the sub- 
ordinate lodges. • • ♦ The members of the Grand Lodge 
sit only as trustees, or delegates, or representatives of subordi- 
nate lodges, and the funds belong to the subordinate lodges, but 
are under the management of the Grand Lodge for the benefit of 
the whole Order."" 

Thus cooperation, both in the purchase of supplies and in the 
manufacture of shoes, formed an integral part of the Crispin 
movement. To it most of the leaders and a large part of the 
membership 'looked for the final solution of the problems of em- 
ployment. The conflict between employers and employed seemed 
to them irreconcilable so long as the wage system was continued. 
Their ideal was, perhaps unconsciously, a return to the economic 
position of the colonial shoemaker, that of self-employment, 
ownership of the stock and direct sale to customers, individual 
or mercantile. The differences between the early individual 
shop and the proposed cooperative factories were principally in 
manufacturing method. 



^American Workman, Mar. 12, April 2, 1870. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SECOND KNIGHTS OP ST. CRISPIN, 1875-1878 

The attempt to revive the Crispins in 1875 was in reality a 
distinct movement. The records of the international grand 
lodge held at Boston, June 11-14, 1878, show that the so-called 
Crispin movement of 1875 was distinct in principles, purposes 
and policies from the earlier and more important movement. 
Two of the three special committees appointed at the grand 
lodge of 1878, those upon arbitration and upon benefit life 
insurance, dealt with subjects that never, so far as shown by the 
official records that have been preserved, formed the subject of 
consideration by any committee of the original organization. 
The other committee, that on Laws, was the earlier Committee 
on the Constitution.^ 

The committee on arbitration made a report that no changes 
in the present laws seemed to be needed, and also submitted the 
following, which was adopted: ''Resolved, That the Executive 
Board of the I. G. L. be authorized to take such action as seems 
proper to it to secure such legislation as may be possible in 
favor of legal arbitration between employer and employed.''* 
The Lodge passed -a further resolution "That Unity Lodge No. 
32 of Lynn, Mass., be requested to lay before the Executive 
Board a fuU explanation of the manner in which said Lodge had 
applied the principle of arbitration, and the Executive Board 
shall use such explanation in the way best calculated to advance 
the good of the Order.''* The Unity Lodge plan of arbitration 
is described in a contemporaneous report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor.* "No strike can be ordered sustained or 



> Proceedings, 1878. p. 5. 

* Same, p. 13. 

• Same. p. 14. 

« Massachusetts Statistics of Labor, Report lOTT, pp. 41, 42. 
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allowed except by vote of the board of arbitration — and the 
unanimous consent of the shop's crew where such strike takes 
place. 

**The board of arbitration is composed of eleven members, 
each from a different branch of labor, as follows : a cutter, stock- 
fitter, laster, McKay stitcher, beater-out, trimmer and edge set- 
ter, hand nailer and shaver, Tapley heel burnisher, McKay nailer 
and shaver, bottom finisher, channeler. 

''They are elected to oflBce for a year, and chosen, not alone 
for their integrity and general intelligence, but also because 
they are regarded as superior workmen, each being an expert 
in his branch of the business. 

**The board shall have power to settle all diflBculties that may 
arise between any member or members of the lodge and their 
employers, by arbitration ; and it shall be the duty of the board, 
when such case has been referred to them, to carefully examine 
all the circumstances connected with it and endeavor to effect 
a settlement by arbitration, before giving their consent to a 
strike. It will not be the duty of the board to give aid or en- 
couragement to a strike, begun without their consent, by any 
members of the order.* When any matter has been referred 
to the board for arbitration, it shall be their duty to appoint a 
committee from the board, who shall meet a committee appointed 
by the employer. If the committees agree upon any one plan 
©f settlement, any decision they make shall be final.*'*® 

**In the thirteen months that have elapsed since its organ- 
ization/' says the Bureau of Labor, **this board has settled 
about one hundred cases of diflSculty in different shops, most 
of them amicably and without much trouble. Nearly all of them 
arose from attempts on the part of employers to cut under what 
was considered a fair price, and as the chief object of the board 
is to establish and maintain, as nearly as possible, a uniform 
price for labor in all branches and grades of work in shoemak- 
ing, many of the manufacturers look upon the plan with favor. 
The smaller employers especially regard its establishment as use- 
ful and efficient in preventing ruinous competition in business.'* 

The question of Benefit Insurance was brought up by Newell 



• Same, pp. 42. 43. 
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Daniels at the grand lodge of 1870, but no action was taken. In 
the second organization it seems to have played an important 
part. 

The movement of 1875-1878 was thus essentially distinct from 
that of 1867-1874. The purposes it sought, the leaders it chose, 
the dates of its meetings, the names of its officers, and its at- 
titude to the labor papers that had represented the union of 
1867 to 1874, all show its separateness from the earlier move- 
ment. The ** green hand*' principle of the first order was en- 
tirely yielded, and arbitration substituted for it. Instead of 
McLaughlin, Daniels, Cummings, Gavin, Wright and Mower, we 
find George Neal (Lynn), Joachim P. Rickard (Rochester), 
John H. Whelan (East Weymouth, Mass.), Charles H. Litchman ^ 
(Mafblehead), Gilbert Rockwood (Spencer, Mass.), and James 
Hennessy (Worcester), directing the policies and administra- 
tion of the Grand Lodge. Charles Lichtman and James Hen- 
nessy were the only men in the second group of leaders who had 
attained prominence in the first organization.' The meetings 
were held in June instead of April. The Grand Knights and 
three Grand Trustees were dropped from the list of officers. 
A resolution in the grand lodge declared '*That we recognize no 
newspaper or periodical as being in any manner the organ or 
the recognized advocate of the K. 0. S. C, or the official medium 
of communication between lodges or Crispins. '*' 

The three most interesting features of the grand lodge meet- 
ing of 1878 of this second Crispin organization were resolutions 
against ''Communism,"' the employment by the grand lodge 



• Proceedings, 1878, p. 2. 
T Same, p. 14. 

• The general attitude and purposes of this second Crispin movement are 
perhaps suggested by this resolution : Resolved, That while we demand and 
will exercise the right to combine for matnal aid and protection, and strire 
to gain recognition from onr employers, upon the just and manly basis of 
arbitration, of the indisputable fact tliat there is a mutual relation between 
capital and labor, we wish it to be distinctly understood that we work by 
fair and honest means to gain our purposes. We know the sad need^ of union 
and organisation among workingmen; we realize the bitter, hand-to-hand 
struggle with poverty now being fought in our land by too many honest sons of 
toil ; we feel the oppression of the dark clouds which shadow the sacred 
cause of labor, and the temptation over present to make, Samson-like, a com- 
mon level in a common country; yet, with all these facts in mind, and with 
the firm determination to work unceasingly in a lawful way for our rights, 
we publish to the people our abhorrencp of "Communism." and our firm ad- 
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of General Benjamin P. Butler to defend members of the Cris- 
pin lodge at Marlboro who had been indicted for conspiracy,^ 
and an attempt to devise a ** brand or stamp, to be used as a 
protection to the shoe craft against competition with boots and 
shoes made by convict labor. "^® 



CONCLUSION 

The Knights of St. Crispin was the first great protest of 
Americans workingmen against the abuse of machinery. Fan- 
tastical in some of its superficial features, crude in its methods, 
and loose in its organization, it yet embodied an essential de- 
mand for justice. The shoemakers insisted that the benefits of 
machinery should be to those who toil with it as well as to 
those who own it or buy its products. That their effort failed, 
like that of most American trades, is the condemnation not of 
the shoeworkers but of our legal and industrial system. 



herence to law and order. We belieye oar goTernment la a ffevemment of th€ 
people, and tbat the people, in a day not far distant, will place upon the 
atatnte-book Joat laws, which will right the wronga of labor. Proceeding; p. 7. 

• Same, pp. 11, 13. 

" Same, p. 15. 
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APPENDICES 



APPENDIX I 

CONSTITUTION OP THE INTERNATIONAL GRAND 
LODGE OP THE ORDER K. 0. S. C, ALSO CERTAIN 
PARTS OP THE CONSTITUTION OP THE SUBORDI- 
NATE LODGES OP THE ABOVE ORDER. 

Adopted at "Woecestbb, April 23, 1869. Revised at Boston, 
April 10, 1870; at New York, April, 1871; at Boston, 
April, 1872. 

preamble 

The objects of this organization are to protect its members 
from injurious competition and secure thorough unity of action 
among all workers on boots or shoes in every section of the 
country ; claiming, as we do, that labor is capital, and the only 
capital that possesses power to reproduce itself, or, in other 
words, to create capital; that labor is the interest underlying 
every other interest, and therefore is entitled to and should re- 
ceive from society and government, protection and encourage- 
ment. 

Recognizing the right of the manufacturer or capitalist to con- 
trol his capital, we also claim and shall exercise the right to con- 
trol our labor, and to be consulted in determining the price 
paid for it — a right hitherto denied us; and believe tm inter- 
national organization, embracing all workers on boots or shoes 
in the United States and provinces of North America is the only 
way in which this right can be successfully vindicated. 

We believe also in co-operation as a proper and eflScient rem- 
edy for many of the evils of the present iniquitous system of 
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wages that concedes to the laborer only so much of his own pro- 
ductions as shall make comfortable living a bare possibility, and 
places education and social position beyond his reach. 

We therefore urge all workers on boots and shoes, in every 
section of the country, to join us in this effort to secure througk 
the power of organization, both for ourselves and our children 
after us, a steady demand and fair compensation for our toil, 
and a position in society, to which, as wealth-producers and 
loyal citizens, we are justly entitled. 

[Your committee censure the system of a Crispin making a 
profit on the labor of a Brother Crispin, as contrary to the spirit 
of Crispinism, but consider it impracticable for this I. G. L. to 
frame a law governing the case, we therefore recommend this 
I. G. L. to instruct subordinate Lodges to insert an article in 
their by-laws suitable to their different localities.^] 



CONSTITUTION OP THE INTERNATIONAL GRAND 

LODGE 1869 



Article I 
Name 



This organization shall be known as the International Grand 
Lodge of the Order of the Knights of St. Crispin of North 
America. 

Article II 

Objects 

Sect. 1. The objects of this I. G. L. shall be to facilitate 
the thorough organization of the trade it represents, for mutual 
benefit and protection, and to secure complete unity of action 
among all Lodges of this Order, subject to its jurisdiction. 

Sect. 2. This I. G. L. shall be the supreme head of the 
Order, and shall be the ultimate tribunal for the final settlement 



^ Addition to preamble adopted and ordered to be Inserted in 1372. 
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of all trouble that may arise in or between any Subordinate 
Lodges under its jurisdiction. 

Article III 

Sect. 1. State or Province Grand Lodges of this Order 
may be formed by representatives of Subordinate Lodges in any 
State or Province where there are five or more Lodges legally 
organized ; and in States or Provinces, where there are less than 
five, two or more shall have power to unite and form such G. L., 
or join the nearest State or Province G. L., organized as pro- 
vided in this section. 

Sect. 2. All State or Province Grand Lodges legally or- 
ganized as provided in section I, of this article, shall exercise gen- 
eral direction and control of all Subordinate Lodges which are 
represented therein, subject, in all cases, to appeal to the I. G. L. 
as the paramount authority. 

Article IV 

Membership 

The I. G. L. shall consist of two representatives at large, from 
each State or Province G. L., and one additional representative 
for every one thousand members of Subordiuate Lodges, repre- 
sented in such Grand Lodge, or a majority fraction thereof. 
Subordinate Lodges in States or Provinces, where there are no 
Grand Lodges formed, shall be entitled to one representative in 
this Lodge. All representatives to be chosen by a majority of 
votes cast. 

Article V 

OflBcers 

Sect. 1. The oflScers of the I. G. L. shall consist of a G. 
S. K., D. G. S. K., three G. K.'s., G. S., G. T., and three G. 
Trustees, who shall be elected by ballot, at each annual session 
of the I. G. L., and who shall hold their oflBces for the term of 
one year. 

Sect. 2. There shall also be a G. U., G. A. U., G. I. S., and 
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G. 0. S., who shall be appointed by the G. S. K., at the opening 
of each session of the I. G. L. 

Article VI 

Executive Board 

All executive powers of this Lodge, when not in session, shall 
be vested in its Executive OflBcers, viz., G. S. K., D. Q. S. K., 
and the three G. K. 's, except that of altering and amending this 
Constitution. All decisions of the Executive Board to be sub- 
ject to the approval of this Lodge when in session. 

Article VII 

Duties of OflBcers 

Sect. 1. It shall be the duty of the G. S. K. to preside at all 
meetings of the I. G. L., and conduct the same according to the 
rules laid down in ** Gushing 's Manual of Parliamentary Prac- 
tice;" examiue all documents, countersign all receipts, appoint 
deputies of Subordinate Lodges, and see that the other oflScers 
perform their duties. He shall also call a special session of the 
I. G. L., in cases of emergency, or when requested to do so, by 
two-thirds of the State or Province Lodges. 

Sect. 2. It shall be the duty of the D. Q. S. K. to perform 
the duties of installing oflScers of the I. G. L., and perform all 
the duties of G. S. K. in his absence, and such other duties as 
the I. G. L. may require. 

Sect. 3. It shall be the duty of the G. K. to perform the 
duties of the G. S. K. and D. G. S. K., in case of death, resigna- 
tion, or other unavoidable cause, and render them such other 
assistance as they may require. 

Sect. 4. All vacancies caused by the death or resignation oT 
any oflScer of the Lodge may be temporarily filled by appoint- 
ment by the G. S. K., or presiding oflBcer of the Lodge, until its 
next regular session. 

Sect. 5. It shall be the duty of the G. S. to attend all meet- 
ings of the I. G. L., and keep correct records of the proceedings 
thereof. He shall, under the direction of the Q. S. K., notify 
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the members of this Lodge of the time and place of meetings, of 
all special sessions of the I. G. L., conduct all its correspondence 
with subordinate Lodges; and, at the expiration of his term of 
office, or sooner (if called upon to do so, by order of the Execu- 
tive Board), deliver up all books, papers, or other property be- 
longing to the I. 6. L., to his successor, or the G. S. K. In case 
of inability to attend, he shall send, or cause to be sent, all 
books, papers, or documents pertaining to his office, to the I. G. 
L., at its annual session, or at any special session. He shall 
perform all other duties of his office, and receive for his services 
the sum of one thousand ($1,000) dollars per annum. He shall 
also attend all meetings of the Executive Board. 

Sect. 6. It shall be the duty of the G. T. to receive all moneys 
collected as ordered in Art. IX., pay all orders drawn on him 
by the G. S., when duly attested by the Executive Board. He 
shall keep a true and correct account of all moneys received and 
paid by him, and have his accounts open at all times for exami- 
nation by the G. Trustees; and shall, at the expiration of the 
term of his office, or sooner, if called upon so to do by the 
Executive Board or Lodge, deliver up all moneys, books, 
papers, or vouchers in his possession, to the G. Trustees or his 
successor in office. Before entering on the duties of his office,, 
he shall give bonds, with approved security, in such sums as the 
I. G. L. may determine, for the faithful performance of his 
duties, and receive therefor the sum of three hundred dollars 
per annum. 

Sect. 7. It shall be the duty of the G. U. and G. A. U. to 
test all members at the opening of the Lodge, and perform such 
other duties as the G. S. K. or Lodge may direct. 

Sect. 8. It shall be the duty of the G. I. S., and G. 0. S., to 
guard the inner and outer doors of the Lodge-room, and see that 
no one enters without giving the proper password, without per- 
mission of the G. S. K. 

Sect. 9. It shall be the duty of the G. Trustees to audit all 
accounts and bills; to examine the books of the G. T., and ap- 
prove all bills against the Lodge, requiring at all times proper 
vouchers therefor; to see that aU moneys of the Lodge are 
safely invested; to see that sufficient security is given by the 
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6. T. before entering on the duties of his oflSee, and shall make 
an annual report of the state of the books of the Lodg^.* 

Article VIII 

Rules or By-Laws 

Each Subordinate Lodge may adopt such Rules or By-laws aa 
its own local interest may require, provided such Rules or By- 
laws do not conflict with this Constitution. 

Article IX 

Revenue 

The revenue of the I. G. L. shall be derived as follows, viz.: 
A per capita tax of thirty cents shall be levied on each member 
of subordinate lodges yearly ; one-half the amount to be collected 
in the month of July, and the balance in the month of January, 
in each year. Said money to remain in the custody of each 
subordinate Lodge; subject to the order of the Executive Board, 
at any time when the Treasury may require replenishing. All 
money then drawn shall pass from each subordinate Lodge di- 
rectly into the Treasury of the I. G. L. ; but there shall at no 
time remain in the hands of the Treasurer of said Lodg^ a 
greater sum than two thousand (2,000) dollars. 

Article X 

Eligibility to Office 

No person shall be eligible to office in the I. G. L. who does 
not represent a legally organized Lodge, and who presents a cer- 
tificate of election, in accordance with Art. IV., of this Consti- 
tution ; provided that this Article shall not be so construed as to 
render the officers of this Lodge ineligible to reelection. 



* Article VII, ConstiluUon of 1872. gives the duties of officers In greater de- 
tail. A comparison of the two articles reyeals manj of the practical adminis- 
trative difficulties met by the organisation. 
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Article XI 

On Charters 

Sect. 1. All applications for Charters for subordinate Lodges 
shall be made through the G. S. of the State or Province Lodge 
where such Lodge exists, accompanied in all cases by the charter 
fee; and upon forwarding the Charter, the chief ofScer shall 
delegate some proper person to instruct and obligate the mem- 
bers of the Lodge to whom the Charter is granted, and all neces- 
sary expenses of such deputy shall be paid from the Treasury 
of the Grand Lodge. 

Sect. 2. In all cases where no State or Province Lodge exists, 
application may be made direct to the G. S. of the I. G. L., and 
such necessary expenses as may be incurred, shall be paid from 
the Treasury of said Lodge. 

Article XII 

Time of Meeting 

The annual session of the I. G. L. shall be held on the third 
Tuesday of April in each year, at such place as the Lodge may 
designate. 

Article XIII 

Special Duty 

Sect. I. The OflScers of this Lodge, except the G. S., who 
shall receive only mileage and board, when on special duty, shall 
be allowed mileage, board, and compensation, not exceeding 
three dollars per day; and no officer or member shall receive 
more than that amount for any service performed. 

Sect. 2. All expenses of offices or members of this Lodge, in- 
curred as specified in section first of this article, shall be paid 
from the Treasury of this Lodge. 

Article XIV 

Grievances 

Sect. 1. Grievances shall consist of, 1st. Being discharged 
for refusing to teach new help. 2d. Being discharged for be- 
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longing to the Crispin Organization. 3d. Being discharged for 
being conspicuous in organizing new Lodges of this Order, or 
advocating its principles. 

Sect. 2. Whenever a grievance is supposed to exist in any 
Lodge of this organization, notice shall be sent by said Lodge to 
the two nearest Lodges of the Order, whose duty it shall be, 
when notification is received, to appoint one delegate from each 
Lodge, which delegates shall, in connection with one appointed 
from the Lodge complaining, form an investigating committee. 

Sect. 3. It shall be the duty of said committee to listen to 
the evidence on both sides of the case, and endeavor to arrange 
the matter in dispute. If said matter cannot be arranged satis- 
factorily, it shall be referred to the State or Province Grand 
Lodge, where such Lodge exists ; and where such Lodge does not 
exist, to the nearest State or Province G. L., who shall decide 
upon the matter, subject to appeal to the I. G. L. 

Sect. 4. Whenever a grievance is entertained, it shall be the 
duty of the C. S. to write the G. S., stating the date of com- 
mencement of grievance, the number and names of members 
thrown out of employment, and the number of children under 
twelve (12) years of age belonging to each family. Also, the 
amount of money per week which it will take to supply the de- 
mands of such grievance, and to notify the Grand Scribes of 
State or Province, and of the I. G. L., immediately when the 
grievance is satisfactorily arranged. 

Sect. 5. The amount paid to parties implicated in a griev- 
ance shall not exceed six (6) dollars per week for a single man; 
and for a man with a family, it shall not exceed, for the man, 
six (6) dollars per week, two (2) dollars for a wife or mother 
dependent upon him, and one (1) dollar for each child under 
twelve years of age, provided nothing shall be paid when such 
persons obtain employment at any other business; or refuse to 
engage in such employment when opportimity is presented. 

Sect. 6. Each member of a Subordinate Lodge shall pay 
into its Treasury, fifty cents (50), which shall constitute a con- 
tingent fund, for the purpose of meeting the expense of griev- 
ances, and shall be used for no other purpose. No part of said 
ecntingent fund shall be drawn from the Treasury, except on the 
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order of the Scribe of the State, Province, or I. G. L.; when, 
on appeal, as provided in Art. V., and when such order is 
drawn, the money shall be sent direct to the point of grievance, 
and a receipt therefor shall be sent direct to the Lodge from 
whom the money was received; also to the G. S. ordering pay- 
ment. Whenever any money is drawn from the Treasury of any 
Lodge, an assessment shall be immediately made upon its mem- 
bers, to fulfill the requirements of this section. 

Sect, 7. Whenever an order is drawn for the purposes here- 
tofore specified, it shall first be drawn upon Lodges nearer to the 
point of grievance, and no Lodge shall be drawn upon for more 
than fifty per cent, of the amount of the contingent fund be- 
longing to its Treasury. No Lodge shall be called upon twice 
until all Lodges of the organization shall first have heen called 
upon. All Lodges receiving money to sustain those thrown oat 
of employment by a grievance, shall send a correct account of all 
moneys received and expended in sustaining such grievance, to 
the Grand Scribes of the State or Province G. L.^ and I. G. L., 
and the balance remaining shall be returned to the Treasury of 
the G. L. ordering the tax. Said money to remain in such G. L. 
Treasury for use only in similar cases of emergency. [Trans- 
ferred to Secret Ritual in 1870.] 

Abticle XV 

Sect. 1. This Constitution can be altered or amended ; at Uie 
annual meeting of this Lodge, by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present, and voting, without any previous notice of such 
alteration or amendment. 

Sect. 2. This I. G. L- shall not be dissolved while there are 
ten dissenting Lodges. 

Articles added to the Constitution of the In temationaL Grand 
Lodge at the third annual meeting, Boston, 1870. 

Article IV 

Sect. 2. Any Lodge neglecting or refusing to comply with 
orders issued by this Lodge or its Executive officers under the 
provisions of this constitution, or to pay all taxes assessed, for 
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the space of three months after such orders are issued or taxes 
are levied, shall lose all rights to representation in the State or 
Province G. L., or in this Lodge, and the Executive Officers of 
this Lodge shall have power to take possession of Charters of 
such delinquent Lodges if they fail to comply with the pro- 
visions of this article, or to give satisfactory reasons for failing 
in so doing. Representation as provided in the first section of 
this article, shall be based upon the number of members not 
suspended in the Subordinate Lodges. [Added to the Const., 
1870, on account of the difficulty experienced in collecting griev- 
ance taxes. Chap. IV.] 

Article XV 

Laws 

State or Province Qrand Lodges shall have power to make 
laws, rules and regulations applicable to their local jurisdiction, 
concerning wages or any other matter not prohibited in this 
Constitution, provided, that any difficulty thus occurring shall 
be considered only a local grievance. [Added in 1870 on account 
of the demands of many locals that wage strikes be supported as 
Grievances. See Chapter V.] 

Article XVI 

Eligibility of Members 

Sect. 1. Any male person eighteen years of age or upwards, 
shall be eligible to membership, who has worked an aggregate of 
two years at boot or shoe making, shall bring forward evidence 
satisfactory to the Lodge he proposes to join, and shall at the 
time be engaged at his trade. 

Sect. 2. No person employed as agent or foreman by a man- 
ufacturer, with power to fix the rate of wages paid, or to dis- 
charge, those employed, shall be eligible to membership in this 
Order, except such foremen as are employed* under a Cooperative 
system.' 



•Transferred from Subordinate Lodge Constitution to Grand Lodge Constl- 
tntlOB In 1S70. 
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Article XVII 

Cards 

Sect. 1. Any member who is clear on the books, shall be en- 
titled to a traveling card for a time not exceeding thirty days, 
by paying his dues up to the time to which his card extends. 
And upon obtaining employment his traveling card shall not be 
renewed. , 

Sect. 2. Any member wishing to leave a Lodge and join 
another, can do so, if he is clear on the books, by applying to 
the P. S., for a transfer card, for which he shall pay the sum of 
twenty-five cents. Provided, such members shall not leave one 
Lodge and join another in the same city or town, without the 
consent of the Lodge of which he is a member, also provided 
that this Article shall not be so construed as to prevent a mem- 
ber from joining a Lodge representing his branch of trade. 

Sect. 3. After receiving a transfer card, a member shall de- 
posit the same with the Lodge he intends joining at its first 
regular meeting, after arriving in the place where such Lodge 
exists, and shall become a member of that Lodge from date of 
card. 

Sect. 4. No subordinate Lodge shall have power to demand 
a fee of a member when he deposits his transfer card. 

Sect. 4. Any member receiving a travelling or transfer c;u*d, 
shall be required to deposit the same with the S. K. of the Lodge 
nearest the locality where he may obtain employment, within 
seven days after obtaining such employment. 

Sect, 6. No Lodge shall have power to issue transfer cards 
or other documents, connected with Lodge business, without the 
seal of the Lodge being attached thereto. 

Sect. 7. All members shall be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Lodge in the locality where they may be employed. 

Sect. 8. Persons wishing to join this organization, shall ap- 
ply to the Lodge in the town or city where they reside, and it 
more than one Lodge exists, to the Lodge that represents their 
branch of trade. 

Sect. 9. Any member changing^ his business shall receive, 
upon application therefor, an honorable withdrawal card from 
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the order, provided he is in good standing in the Lodge and 
clear on its books, and be again reinstated when he shall resume 
work on boots or shoes.* 

Article XVIII 

Sect. 1. No member of the I. G. L., or of Subordinate Lodges 
shall be allowed to injure the interests of a brother ; such as un- 
dermining him in price or wages, or do any underhand act that 
would be injurious to a Brother Crispin. Any member violat- 
ing the above shall be guilty of perfidy to the order, and shall 
be liable to be fined, suspended, or both. 

Sect. 2. Any member violating the obligations of this order, 
shall be fined, suspended, or both by a two-third vote of mem- 
bers present, and voting when the question is before the Lodge. 
But no person shall be suspended, imless he has had a fair and 
impartial hearing before a committee appointed to investigate 
the charges; and such committee shall give before the Lodge a 
full report of all the evidence offered in the case. 

Nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent a 
member suspended from appealing to the State, Province, or 
I. G. L., for final decision. 

Article XIX 

The merits or demerits of any religious denomination or politi- 
cal party shall not be discussed within the Lodge-room. 

Article XX 
Any Lodge duly organized shall meet at least once a month. 

Article XXI 

Each Subordinate Lodge shall have power to adopt its own 
Bules and By-laws, provided such Rules and By-laws do not 
conflict with this Constitution, or the Constitutions of the Q. S. 
or P., or the I. G. L. 



*■ The abore article and the four tucceedlnf ones aaffieat ■onke of the difllctil- 
tiff ^perienced In the adminlttratlon of the order. 
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ARTICLES ADDED TO THE CONSTITUTION OP THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL GRAND LODGE AT THE FOURTH 
ANNUAL MEETING, NEW YORK, 1871. 

Article VI 

Sect. 2. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to de- 
cide all questions and appeals arising between State, Province 
or Subordinate Lodges. They shall keep a true and correct ac- 
count of all subjects referred to them for decision. They shall 
draw all orders on the treasury, subject to approval by the 
Trustees, requiring at all times a majority of each board to trans- 
act business. 

Article XIII 

Sect. 2. Delegates to the I. G. L. shall be allowed mileage, 
and for time and expenses to and from the I. G. L. at the rate 
of five dollars per diem. 

Article XVI 

Sect. 3. Any person presenting a clearance card from the 
Amalgamated Cordwainers' Association of Great Britain shall 
he received free of charge. 

CONSTITUTION OP THE INTERNATIONAL GRAND 
LODGE OF THE ORDER OF K. 0. S. C, BOSTON, 1872. 

Resolved, That while deeming it expedient for this I. G. L. 
at this time to make a reduction of wages a grievance to be sus- 
tained by the Order, we yet consider it the greatest grievance 
that as shoemakers we have to contend against, and would 
earnestly recommend all good Crispins to aid all brothers by 
voluntary contributions who are struggling against a reduction 
of wages. 

Article VII 

Duties of Officers 

Sect. 1. Jt.shalJ be the duty of the I. G. S. K., to preside 
at all meetings of the I. G. L. and conduct the same according 
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to the rules prefixed to this Constitution; examine all documents,, 
appoint Deputies to Subordinate Lodges, in accordance with sec- 
tion 11 of this article, and shall receive the sum of $200 per 
annum in full for all services rendered while on duty, provided 
this article shall not be so construed as to deprive him while on 
said duty for this Lodge of his mileage and board, and in no 
case can he charge this Lodge with expenses incurred while 
visiting a Subordinate Lodge or Lodges, said Subordinate Lodge 
or Lodges requiring said visit to pay all expenses. He shall see 
that all oflScers of the I. Q. L. perform their several duties, and 
shall also call a special session of the I. G. L. in cases of emer- 
gency or when requested to do so by two-thirds of State and 
Province Grand Lodges. 

Sect. 2. It shall be the duty of the I. D. G. S. K. to perform 
the duties of installing officers of the I. G. L., and perform all 
the duties of I. G. S. K., in his absence, and such other duties 
as the I. G. L. may require. 

Sect. 3. It shall be the duty«of the I. G. K. to perform the 
duties of the I. G. S. K. and I. D. G. S. K., in case of death, 
resignation, or other unavoidable cause, and render them such 
other assistance as they may require. 

Sect. 4. All vacancies caused by the death or resignation 
of any officer of the Lodge may be temporarily filled by appoint- 
ment by the I. G. S. K., or presiding officer of the Lodge, until 
its next regular session. 

Sect. 5. It shall be the duty of the I. G. S. to attend alt 
meetings of the I. G. L., and keep a correct record of the pro- 
ceedings thereof. He shall, under the direction of the I. G. 
S. K., notify the members of this Lodge, of the time and place of 
meeting, of all sessions of the I. G. L., or its Executive Council, 
at least thirty days before said meeting takes place; conduct 
all correspondence between this I. G. L. and Subordinate Lodges. 
He shall submit to the State, Province and Subordinate Lodges, 
on the first days of May, August, November, and February, a 
quarterly report, in which he shall set forth the condition of 
the Order in regard to the state of business, number of members, 
standing of Lodges, number of members in the different locali- 
ties within the jurisdiction of this I. G. L. He shall furnish to- 
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the Subordinate Lodges suitable blanks for the proper compila* 
tion of the information required. He shall in all eases when a 
State, Province or Subordinate Lodge fails to comply with the 
requirements of Article 8 of their Constitution, notify the Ex- 
•ecutive Council thereof, and if they fail to comply with the pro- 
visions of Section 2, of Article 4, their Charter shall be with- 
-drawn. He shall, at the close of his term of OflBce, or sooner if 
called upon to do so by orders of the Executive Council, deliver 
up all books, papers or other property belonging to this I. G. L. 
to his successor or the I. G. S. K. In case of inability to at- 
tend the meeting of this I. G. L., or the Executive Council, he 
shall cause to be sent all books, papers and documents pertain- 
ing to his office, to the I. G. L. at its annual session, or at any 
-special session, and perform all other duties pertaining to the 
office of I. G. S., and shall receive seven hundred dollars, per 
^innum. 

Sect. 6. It shall be the duty of the G. T. to receive all 
moneys collected as ordered in Article 9, pay all orders drawn 
on him by the I. G. S., when duly attested by the Executive 
Board, and approved by the Board of Grand Trustees. He shall 
pay no bills except approved by a majority. He shall send to 
the I. G. S. a report of the financial standing of the I. G. L. 
Treasury, showing the standing of all Subordinate Lodges on 
the Books of the I. G. L. on the first days of April, July, October 
«nd January. He shall receive for his services the sum of three 
himdred dollars per annum. 

Sect. 7. It shall be the duty of the G. U. and G. A. U. to 
test all members at the opening of the Lodge, and perform such 
other duties as the G. S. K. or Lodge may direct. 

Sect. 8. It shall be the duty of the G. I. S. and Q. 0. S. to 
guard the inner and outer doors of the Lodge. Boom, and see 
that no one enters without giving the proper pass-word, without 
permission of the I. G. S. K. 

Sect. 9. It shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees to ap- 
prove all bills or orders presented to them by the Executive 
'Council when found correct. But they shall in no case approve 
any bills or orders, unless accompanied by the proper vouchers. 
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They shall keep a true and correct account of their transactions 
in ofSce. 

Sect. 10. At the opening of the annual session of the I. G. 
L. there shall be elected an auditing committee of three, whose 
duty shall be to investigate the reports of the Executive Board, 
and audit the accounts of the I. G. T. and I. G. S. 

Sect. 11 Each Lodge shall have one Deputy, who shall be 
appointed by the 1. G. S. K., through the I. G. S. of the I. G. 
L., upon the recommendation of the Lodge for which he is to 
act, whose duty shall be to install its officers, receive and com- 
municate the pass-word to the S. K. or K., when acting in his 
absence; collect and forward all taxes levied by the State, 
Province or International Grand Lodge before installing its of- 
ficers. All moneys collected by the Deputy shall be at the risk 
of Subordinate Lodges, and said Lodges shall at all times im- 
plicitly comply with the orders of the Deputy. Any Deputy 
failing to comply with the requirements, of this Article, shall 
be deemed guilty of perfidy to the Order and liable to suspen- 
sion. 

And in case he faithfully performs his duties his term of of- 
fice shall be from the time of his appointment until the next ses- 
sion of the I. G. L. 

CONSTITUTION OP THE SUBORDINATE LODGES OF 
THE ORDER OP KNIGHTS OP ST. CRISPIN, 1869» 

Article VI 

It shall be the duty of every Member of this Lodge who em- 
ploys or works with or for a person not a member of this order, 
to use his utmost endeavors to induce such person or persons 
to join the same. 

Article VII 

Every member who employs help in the making of Boots and 
Shoes, shall employ men who are members of this order pro- 
vided the quality of workmen who are members, requisite for 
his service can be obtained. 



* Local lodge constitutions were framed by the International Grand Lodge. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE SUBORDINATE LODGES OP 

THE ORDER K. O. S. C. 

Article X 

New Help 

No member of this order shall teach or aid in teaching any 
part or parts of boot or shoe making, unless this Lodge shall 
give permission by a three-fourths vote of those present, and 
voting when such permission is first asked.^ Provided this 
article shall not be so construed as to prevent a father teaching 
his own son. Provided, also, that this article shall not be so 
construed as to hinder any member of this organization from 
learning any or all parts of the trade. 

Article XIV 

There shall be a committee appointed, known as the Vigilance 
Committee, whose duty it shall be to prevent, if possible, any 
violation or infringement, of the obligation. Constitution, or By- 
Laws, and to report everything of this character before the 
lodge, said Committee to consist of as many members as the 
lodge may determine. 

Article XV 

In case of the death of any member of this lodge the S. K. 
shall call a special meeting, and it shall be the duty of the mem- 
bers to attend his Funeral in full Regalia. 

Article XVI 

Any member of this lodge having decided to become a manu- 
facturer shall give notice thereof at the next regular meeting, 
when, if he is clear on the Books, he shall be suspended pro- 
vided, that if he return to journey work again he shall be re- 
instated to all the privileges of the lodge by complying with its 
Laws. 
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RITUAL OP THE DEGREE OF • • • IN THE ORDER 
OP THE KNIGHTS OP ST. CRISPIN, TEMPLE OP 
• • • BOSTON, 1870 

Obligation 

You each and all solemnly and sincerely pledge yourself, your 
sacred word and honor, that you will, under no circumstances, 
diyulge any of the secrets of this Temple to any person whom 
you do not know to be a member of the Temple of which you 
are a member, and whose standing is good (except your re- 
ligious confessor) ; that you will not make known any signs, 
pass-words, tests, or any other work of the Temple. You also 
pledge yourself to bear true arid faithful allegiance to the Order 
of the EJnights of St. Crispin, and obey and enforce its con- 
stitutional rules and obligations, to the best of your power and 
ability, by all proper means; and you also agree to do all you 
can to persuade all true and loyal Crispins to join this Temple, 
and unite in this work of protecting and elevating labor. All 
this you promise freely of your own accord, and without any 
mental reservation whatsoever. You also agree to be governed 
by the will of the Temple expressed in the manner provided in 
the Constitution. This obligation you agree to keep inviolate, 
as long as these Temples exist. 

All this you promise, on honor before God and these witnesses, 
who will bear swift witness against you should you prove false. 
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APPENDIX IP 

FROM THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL GRAND LODGE OF THE ORDER OP 
KNIGHTS OF ST. CRISPIN, IN BOSTON, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, APRIL 19-30, 1870 

<<• • • The suggestion that I wish to make first, is, that 
all claims for grievances should be settled by the International 
Executive Council, and not by the State Lodges, for this rea- 
son, there are certain localities where they consider that it is 
right to make a strike a grievance. If there is a State Lodge 
in that locality, and they being composed of the members of 
that locality, would of course be in favor of turning a strike 
into a grievance. And then there are localities where a strike 
could not be recognized as a grievance, and I might add that 
hardly any kind of a diflSculty could be recognized as a griev- 
ance ; therefore, I say, let all of those claimed grievances, go to 
the International Executive Council, and they being composed 
of persons from all of those different localities, they will work 
for the interest of all, and consider and settle those difficulties 
strictly in accordance with the requirements of the Interna- 
tional Lodge. The next is, with regard to the duties of Depu- 
ties. Last year, when the business of the session was about at 
an end, in order to be liberal and just with the Lodges, I pro- 
posed to them, that they select a brother for Deputy, and that 
I would give him an appointment, with the understanding of 
course that any one delegate who represented a Lodge was con- 
sidered its Deputy. This method of procedure does not give 
importance enough to the office, and I know it to be most es- 
sential to the well-doing of the Lodges. Therefore, I suggest 



> This appendix presents typical addresses made by K. O. B. C, Orand Lodge 
^Ulcers at International Grand Lodge meetings. They show the state of the 
order and the rlewpoints of the officers. 
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that certain questions be laid down in the constitution for the 
proposed Deputy to answer by communication to the I. G. C. S., 
as soon as he is selected by the Lodge. I will give you a sample 
of the questions that I would ask. '*What are the purposes of 
cur organization?'* **What method do you think would be 
proper to adopt in order to accomplisli those designs, and yet 
work in accordance with the fundamental principles of the or- 
der!" *'What are the fundamental principles of this order t"" 
**Do you understand the responsibility that a brother takea 
upon himself in accepting the position of deputy t*' Have you 
read section first of Article VII of Subordinate Constitution t"^ 
The working out of the answers to these questions would have 
a tendency to fit him for the office, and it would give the I. G» 
S. K., an idea of his competency, and if he was not competent 
to the task, he should not be appointed. I would suggest that 
you amend Article VII, section twelve, of the Subordinate Con- 
stitution, so that the deputy will understand that he is responsi- 
ble to the I. L., for the action of his Lodge ; responsible to this 
extent, that he shall notify the I. Q. C. S., if his Lodge does 
not live up to the requirements of the I. Q. L., in every direc- 
tion. That it shall be his special duty to see that all taxes are 
paid as soon as they become due, and that he shall communicate 
to the I. G. C. S., the condition of his Lodge at least once in 
two months. And that the section alluded to, should be the first 
one in the Article in place of the last. That the I. G. Lodge 
should bestow some token of respect upon any deputy who 
serves the International Lodge faithfully through one term^ 
Dut if his Lodge is a delinquent, he will have to prove to the 
International Lodge that he has done all in his power to bring 
them up to constitutional requirements. 

You perhaps think it strange that I dwell so much upon the 
duties of deputies, but after I explain, you will see the necessity. 
At our last annual session we had some evils to overcome which, 
were great obstacles to the well-doing and carrying on of the 
institution. The greatest of these was that some of the Lodges 
were perfectly indifferent with regard to the payment of the 
International and Grievance taxes. While the Chicago Griev- 
ance was going on, there were certain persons who discouraged 
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the Lodges from sending in their taxes. It is very easy to dis- 
courage individuals from paying out money, so easy that one 
man wishing to get the good will of the majority, can baffle a 
•dozen of good men from sending any money to the International 
or suffering Lodges. I want the deputies to know their duties, 
^nd do them. I want them and the Lodges to understand that 
they have their authority from the International Lodge, and 
that the Lodges must obey and respect them, particularly when 
they remind them that they are doing those things which ought 
not to be done, and leaving undone those things which ought to 
l>e done. The deputy and officers of a Lodge should confer to- 
gether, to promote the interest and welfare of the Lodge and its 
members; not to connive for self-aggrandizement, as has been 
the case, I am afraid, too much already, for I know of Lodges 
where just before an election of officers or delegates, certain 
Jealous mischief makers would connive together and poiscm the 
minds of the members against the officers. I actually know 
where the question of opposing the use of machinery has come 
up three or four different times, just before an election, and it 
has been used as a lever to hoist them into office, or keep them 
in for another term. We want no such conniving; it is not 
manly. It is dishonest, yes, rascally. We want they should 
reason together, so that they can work together in Harmony, to 
promote the greatest amount of good to the greatest number. 
I sincerely believe that if the deputies had understood their 
duty, and the Lodges had known their power, all the Lodges 
who have had recognized grievances would have received the 
money due them at the proper time, which has not been the 
case. Many persons have said to me, "are you not discouraged." 
My answer invariably has been, *'No, sir." Well, they would say 
* * I am. I think the order never saw such trying times. We are 
terribly in debt, and no money to pay it. The plan of keeping 
the money in the Lodges is a failure." And they would go on 
to tell how the members of the International Lodge did very 
wrong in adopting such a plan, that they might have known 
better, etc. Let me say, brothers, it is very easy for us to say 
that anything is wrong after it has been proved to be so. It 
is very easy for us to say that a certain measure is wrong after 
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we have tried it for one year, and it has proved to be a failure. 
But let me say that this idea of having a contingent fund in 
the Subordinate Lodges, is a good one. I believe that there can 
be no better plan for the safe keeping of the money, and that 
it can be sent to any point where a grievance may arise as soon 
as from two to ten days after the grievance has been recognized. 
The machine is right, but the operators are wrong. Let me 
just cite to you briefly the manner in which this department 
has been managed. When the C. S., of a Lodge receives notice 
of the recognition of a grievance, and that his Lodge is called 
upon to send a certain per cent of their contingent fund in sup- 
port of it, he puts the communication into his pocket, and for- 
gets all about it, till after the meeting, and if the Lodge meets 
but once a fortnight, it will be in his possession about three 
weeks before the Lodge knows anything about it. He then 
brings it into the Lodge and reads it, it may be acted upon, and 
it may not; if it is, you will find perhaps a member who goes 
against everything that is brought up, unless it may be some- 
thing for his benefit. If they propose to give him the Deputy 
or Sir Enightship, or want him to go as a delegate to some 
convention, he will not say one word against it. But as 'soon 
as the communication is read, he will make a motion to lay it 
on the table, that there is so much business to be done, that it 
cannot be attended to. If he does not succeed in tabling it, he 
will tell them that they do not know about this grievance. The 
Executive Council or the State Officers may not have done right 
in recognizing it. That he does not know that the money will 
be properly used. So he goes on in this way, while the men 
whom he pledged himself to support are suflFering, perhaps for 
something to eat, for the support of a principle which is to bene- 
fit every brother in the order. If the members of the order 
knew that the deputy had power to stop or reprimand them for 
talking against any requirement of the International Lodge, they 
would not attempt to do so. I do not say this to make you 
think that the rank and file are not right, for never did I see 
men so faithful to any cause, as they have been to this; they 
could not be more faithful to the country or friends. And we 
have a National reputation to that effect which we cannot af- 
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ford to lose. But I say that the whole trouble lays in the of- 
ficers; they do not attend to their duties; the first thing for the 
ofScers to do is to see to it that the Contingent fund is collected ; 
this once done and the rest is perfectly simple and easy. When 
an order comes for grievance money, it is the duty of the officers 
to see that the money is sent immediately. It is not necessary 
to bring it before the Lodge; it is a Constitutional require* 
ment; the Lodge has nothing to do with the money; it belongs 
to the International Lodge; it is simply kept there for safe 
keeping. In consideration of those facts, I would therefore 
recommend that if the deputy is absent from two successive 
meetings, that he be obliged to communicate the fact to I. G. S., 
and give his reasons for being absent. This will have a tend- 
ency to make him attend the meetings, which will assist the 
Lodge very much. And if he cannot prevail upon the Lodge 
to come up to the requirements of the International Lodge, he 
should notify the I. G. S., immediately. I would amend the 
constitution so that the deputy would be the person to receive 
the order, and when he received it, that he could present it to 
the Treasurer immediately and receive the money; so you see 
there would be no delay with regard to the sending of the 
money. And it should be required of the S. K., that he should 
cause to be read all documents issued from the International 
Lodge at least three different meetings. I want this specified, 
because the reports from the International Lodge have not been 
read properly. 

Last International session we found ourselves in debt about 
($20,000) twenty thousand dollars. The Executive Council 
cleared up all the apparent mysteries of the Chicago grievance, 
so that all the delegates were perfectly satisfied. They all prom- 
ised to go home to their Lodges, and if they were in arrears to 
induce them to send the money right along to pay Chicago ; but 
the money did not come. Why not? I answer, because the 
rank and file did not understand it. The delegates did not take 
pains to push the matter. At the meeting of the Executive 
Council, held in October, the Council took into consideration the 
question of delinquent Lodges, and came to the conclusion that 
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it would not be just for them to levy a tax upon the Lodges that 
were not in existence at the time of the Chicago grievance, 
neither did they think that it would be just to ask the Lodges 
who had paid their dollar and twenty-five cent tax, to pay it 
over again. And neither did they expect that they would pay 
any assessments for those grievances until the delinquent Lodges 
were obliged to pay* We knew that we had no power to force 
these Lodges to pay their taxes. So, there was nothing left for 
us to do but to ask each member who had a heart in this insti- 
tution to contribute voluntarily one dollar or upwards, for the 
purpose of paying our debts ; debts that were contracted in fights 
ing our battles. But there has been very little money received 
on that call. California sent $252.46. That speaks well for 
Crispinism in California, although they were not in existence 
as a Lodge at the time the debt was contracted, yet they had 
heart enough in the institution to help pay its debts. Now, I 
firmly believe if the ofScers of the Lodges had made an effort 
to collect the money on that call, we would not be in debt one 
cent today. I will venture to say that there is not one-third of 
the members of this order who knew anything about that report. 
I do not believe that half of them ever heard it read. I have 
been to many Lodges where they would ask me many questions 
with regard to the state of the International Treasury, and in 
order to answer them correctly, I generally referred to the 
Council's and Treasurer's report, and they would enquire with 
surprise what book that was and why they could not have one, 
and on enquiring I would find that the ofScers forgot that they 
ever had received one. I tell you these men should be stirred 
up, they must have deputies that will follow them up close and 
make them do their duty. 

Wm. J. McLaughlin, I. Q. S. K. 
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REPORT OP I. G. SCRIBE 
• •••••••• 

We have assembled for the third time as a National Body. 
Our first meeting July, 1868, at Rochester, New York, was for 
the purpose of organizing a National Union of our Craftsmen, 
and to make such laws as were deemed best for the welfare ot 
the organization. The whole thing being then an experiment. 
The laws that were there made must of necessity be an experi- 
ment also. 

At our second meeting in Worcester, Massachusetts, in April, 
1869, with the experience of the past ten months as a guide for our 
future management, we were then prepared to make improve- 
ments in our laws, which was done I think to the satisfaction 
of all at that meeting. 

But as time moves, our experience increases with our age. 
We now find our past year's experience tells us our laws are 
still imperfect, and need improving. 

During the year I have issued one hundred and twenty-three 
charters (123) thus making in all three hundred and twenty- 
seven (327). These charters are not quite all filled, as I have 
allowed several of the State Grand Scribes to hold blank charters 
to be issued by them whenever the occasion required, to save 
time. 

During the year there has been organized nine State and 
Province Grand Lodges, thus making in all eleven, in the fol- 
lowing States: Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, New Hampshire, Michigan, Indi- 
ana and Province of Ontario. 

The Executive Council have been called together once during 
the year. Their deliberations have been printed, and a copy 
sent to each Lodge. 

Grievances during the year, have been numerous, extensive, 
and in some cases very destructive to the Order, for the reason 
that they are not promptly and sufficiently supported. I think 
in most cases where there is a grievance the Lodge becomes to a 
certain extend demoralized and discouraged, and is seldom as 
flourishing after. 
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This is one of the most important things to be considered at 
this meeting. These grievances must be better attended to, op 
we shall soon have no organization. 

The constitution seems to provide plainly and eflPectually for 
grievances, but notwithstanding all this, in its practical opera- 
tions, it must be considered a failure. Lodges do not collect 
the contingent fund in many cases until it is called for, and then 
they cannot, for our grievances come in almost every case in 
winter, just when most of our men are out of work, and of 
course then it cannot be collected. 

I have had many letters substantiating this fact, and further, 
there are too many that have power to draw on the contingent 

fund, so much so that it is next to impossible to keep the mat- 
ter straight, and know just where we stand. 

Every State Grand Scribe and the I. G. S., have power to 
draw in case of a grievance, and no Lodge is allowed to be 
drawn on but once, until all others have been, and no Lodge 
shall be drawn on for more than fifty per cent of the contingent 
at a time. 

And now, to illustrate. Our first grievance was in Quebec, 
I commenced to draw on Lodges for fifty per cent of the con- 
tingent fund to go to Quebec, and among the rest I called on 
several of New York Lodges, when to my astonishment after so 
doing, and just at that time I found there was a grievance in 
Binghamton, and that Bro. Wells of New York State Lodge had 
drawn on some of the same Lodges that I had, and had only 
drawn for fifteen cents of the fund. Here it will be seen that 
Lodges in New York had been drawn on twice, and others none 
at all, this was a violation of the constitution, though no such 
was intended. 

Again, I was drawing on Massachusetts Lodges, and found 
there, that Bro. Cummings and myself had come in contact with 
each other. Finally all Lodges have been drawn on twice, for 
the fifty per cent of the contingent fund except in New York 
State where they have been drawn on twice as the constitution 
provides but for only half of what the other Lodges have been. 
No wrong was intended, but after making one mistake there 
seems to be no way to correct it. 
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Our State and Province Grand Lodges are now so numeroos, 
that it seems to me proper for this body to adopt some plan to 
prevent International and State Lodges coming so often in con- 
tact with each other, it is discouraging to both officers and mem- 
bers. I have had much complaint in this direction. I think 
the International Lodge should have nothing to do directly with 
the Subordinate Lodges where there is a State Lodge, but that 
all orders, etc., from I. G. Lodge should pass through the handu 
of the State Lodge, and thus give us a more perfect system of 
working. 

I wish to call the attention of this body to Article IX, Sec. 
3, in regard to eligibility of membership, in relation to foremen 
and manufacturers. I think this section should be materially 
changed, modified, or more clearly defined. In several places 
in the Western States where the manufacturing is confined to 
custom work. Lodges have got into some trouble with the manu- 
facturer, and their best and leading men have been obliged to 
leave town or open a shop of their own. The cases are quite 
numerous where members have opened a little shop of their own, 
have been obliged to leave the order as soon as so doing, which 
has been detrimental to the Lodges and weakened it very ma- 
terially. Prom the commencement of our organization, I have 
never been able to see the necessity of asking a member to with- 
draw from the order because he happens to be fortunate enough 
to rise to foremanship, or even start a little business for himself. 
I contend it does not follow that a member cannot be a good 
member still under these circumstances as long as he is willixig 
to be governed by our laws. When we get good men, I believe 
it is our duty to keep them if we can. We need more good men 
than we already have. I would go as far as to allow a custom 
manufacturer to join the order. For, if they join they must 
comply with our rules. If they do not join, there is nothing to 
prevent them from teaching new help as much as they please. 
It should be borne in mind that our western custom manufactur- 
ers are very different from those of the East, where it is more 
in the line of wholesale. They are all practical men or nearly 
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80, and are fully qualified to teach new help which is the very 
thing we are trying to prevent. 

Again, Article X of Subordinate Constitution, should not be 
inserted in the constitution ; it is enough to have it in the BitoaL 
I believe it is another reason that retards our progress in obtain- 
ing State Charters. 

The Article allows any Subordinate Lodge to grant a privi- 
lege to any of its members to teach new help. I believe this 
should not be. No one should have such privilege, except the 
very highest authority, and then even only in extreme eases. 

Our Lodge in Quebec is in a very low condition indeed, the 
men are persecuted for being members of the order, and they 
have even asked me to give them an honorable discharge and 
let them go. I am not able to suggest any plan for their relief. 
At the time of their grievance they were in bad shape ; but Bro. 
McLaughlin went to their assistance and succeeded in doing 
them a great good. He also went to St. John, and succeeded in 
restoring that Lodge (which had almost ceased to live) to a 
healthy and active condition. The Lodges in the State of Maine 
I understand are badly off, having lost nearly all their interest 
in the order. I have had very few communications from them. 

* 

Very few of our grievances have been fully paid, which has 
greatly discouraged the members in those places. This most 
be overcome. By taking some measures to fully relieve our- 
selves from such embarrassments, we can do it if we will, and 
must. We must not only pay what we already owe; but we 
mtist prepare for next winter, though I do not think we shall 
have so much to contend with next winter as we had in the 
past. 

Grievances 

The grievances in Quebec continued nine weeks, and cost as first 
reported the sum of $3,472.78 ; amount received was $1,085.35 ; 
balance due $2,387.43. Since this report was received the Lodge 
has received more money, and I am not able to say precisely 
how much is their due at present. 
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The grievance in Binghamton, New York, in September, was 
referred to New York State Lodge, and declared such by said 
State Lodge. The cost of which was the sum of $385.50 ; amount 
received was $637.30, thus leaving a surplus of $51.80, which 
was returned to the State Lodge. 

Grievance in Newark, New Jersey, which was a large affair, and 
was recognized by New York State Lodge, is not fully paid, and 
I cannot give the amount their due at present. The Lodge had a 
great deal of trouble among themselves during this grievance, 
in consequence of some dissatisfaction arising between the mem- 
bers and the Corresponding Scribe. 

Grievance in Philadelphia as recognized by Pennsylvania 
State Lodge, was also a large affair, and is not fully paid. The 
cost of the grievance and the amount now their due I am not 
able to give. 

Georgetown, Ontario, grievance recognized by Michigan State 
Lodge, continued five weeks, with thirteen married men and six 
single ones, and twenty-eight children. Cost of which wai? 
$745.00; the amount received was $121.65, leaving a balance 
their due of $623.35. 

Grievance in Prescott, Ontario, as recognized by New York 
State Lodge, I am not able to give the amount of cost, nor the 
amount they have received. 

Grievance of James Hennessy in Detroit Lodge No. 26, as 
recognized by Michigan State Lodge ; continued three weeks, and 
cost the sum of thirty dollars. 

Grievance of Henry Hamill in Lansing Lodge, No. 316, as 
recognized by Michigan State Lodge, continued three weeks, 
and cost the sum of thirty-three dollars. 

Grievance in Ashland Lodge, No. 12, recognized by Massa- 
chusetts State Lodge, the cost of which was $82.50, which is not 
paid. 

Grievance in New Bedford Lodge, No. 128, as recognized by 
Massachusetts State Lodge, the cost of which was $1,300, they 
received $1,000, and the amount their due is $300. 

Grievance in Lynn, as recognized by Massachusetts State 
Lodge, not able to give the figures. 

Grievance of James Bills, of Albion Lodge, No. 283, of l\Iich- 
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igan, and recognized by Michigan State Lodge, the cost of which 
was $12. Whether they have received the amount or not, I am 
not able to say. 

This makes during the year twelve grievances. 

The old grievance of Chicago Lodge, No. 7, total amoimt of 
cost, $35,898.98; amount received, $12,539.36; balance due^ 
$23,359.62. 

Milford grievance is not yet paid; the amount their due I am 
not able to give. 

I have received during the year for Charters, Constitutions,. 
&c., the sum of $793.82. I have paid out during the year for 
printing, stationery, stamps, &c., the sum of $388.36; leaving a. 
balance of $405.46 now in my hands. 

Newell Daniels, I. Q. S. 



PROM PROCEEDINGS NEW YORK STATE LODGE, SEC- 
OND ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
APRIL 5TH, 6TH, 7TH AND 8TH, 1870 

Resolutions Upon Prison Labor Pa^nsed by New York State 

Lodge in 1870. 

Whereas, The workingmen of this state, in convention as- 
sembled, recently framed certain laws intended to ameliorate 
the condition of all classes of laborers, and presented the same 
to the Legislature for consideration; and 

Whereas, The promises made by many of the members of that 
body that the Bills in question should be placed upon their final 
passage without delay would seem to have been made only to 
have been broken ; and 

Whereas, We consider the Bill for the better protection of 
the mechanics of this State, by regulating the use of convict 
labor is a measure which, if passed, will benefit all classes of 
society, but more especially the large number of men known as 
the Knights of St. Crispin ; therefore be it 

Resolved^ That the present system of contract for prison labor 
is injurious to us as workingmen and subversive of our best 
interests as citizens ; we demand that the same shall be at once 
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and forever abrogated by the passage of the Bill now under 
consideration in the Senate, as passed by the Assembly in its 
entirety. 

Resolved, That we, as workingmen, will use our best endeav- 
ors to defeat any candidate for oflSce who shall hereafter be 
placed in nomination by any of the existing political factions 
who shall so far forget our interests or ignore our rights by not 
acceding to our just demands that the aforesaid Bill be passed. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, whose duty 
it shall be to prepare a record' of the names of the members of 
the Senate and Assembly who shall vote for or against the bill, 
and have a list of the same printed and posted conspicuously in 
every workshop and other places of resort throughout the City 
and State, that workingmen may know how to treat them, as 
friends or foes, when they again present themselves as candi- 
dates for our suffrages. 

Resolved, That the Contract System of Prison Labor is di- 
rectly and indirectly ppposed to our interests, and that we 
should lise every effort to remove the obnoxious evil. 



FROM PROCEEDING OF FIFTH GRAND LODGE, BOS- 
TON, APRIL, 1872 

• 

Proceedings 

Fourth Day — ^Afternoon Session 
• •••••••• 

** There is another point which I wish particularly to caU your 
attention to, and that is the learning of new **Help." We may 
all consider that necessary to our welfare, but there are many 
circumstances which demand that this objection should not be 
tolerated, as for instance the learning of the orphan of him who 
died in his country's cause, as also the learning of the children 
of other Trade Unionists, who may fancy our craft. These con- 
siderations I earnestly recommend to you; also, the advisability 
of abolishing State Lodges, as I consider, under existing circum- 
stances, they are not needed. 
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I. G. S. K, and Brothers: 

For the fifth time in the history of our Order, and the third 
time in Massachusetts, has assembled the representative Cris- 
pins for the purpose of comparing notes and taking counsel for 
the future. Before entering on a discussion of the general mat* 
ters of my report, you will permit me to allude to some matters 
of a personal nature. When the present administration (to use 
A convenient phrase) entered upon their duties, they did so 
under very discouraging circumstances. In the first place, the 
whole Order was sadly demoralized by influences beyond our 
reach or control, and therefore we were at first in a measure 
moving in the dark. Prom enemies within and without, there 
seemed to be danger that another session of the I. O. L. would 
never be held, and even some of our true men held that opinion ; 
but our Executive OflScers being of that class who believe that 
any just principle will in the long run assert its supremacy, de- 
cided to issue an address to the Lodges, setting forth the changes 
that had been made in the policy of the Order at the session 
of 1871, and under their instructions I issued a circular bearing 
date of April 30, 1871, which I am happy to say met with a 
friendly response from the Lodges. 

In the second place, we had a treasury heavily in debt, and 
to no one was this so serious a trouble as myself, owing to the 
failure of parties who held my entire available means; but, 
through the kindness of Bro. Mower, I was able to get through 
safely. His kindness will never be forgotten. Again, I was 
unable out of the materials transferred to me to make, in an 
intelligent manner, the annual reports without calling on Bro. 
Ryan for assistance, consequently he came on from New York, 
and together we succeeded in arranging the annual report, which 
was issued at the earliest practicable moment. If there was de- 
lay in issuing the usual reports, it certainly was not the fault of 
the officers of the I. G.^L. As soon as received from the hands 
of the printer they were at once sent to all the Lodges known to 
be in existence. We did not issue any reports iu any language 
other than English, for the simple reason that we saw no meansi 
to pay the large expense it would incur. So much I have to 
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say in the way of explanation of matters the Lodges may not 
have understood. 

I now pass to the consideration of the quarterly reports re- 
quired by the Constitution on the first days of May, August, 
November and February. I may be liable to censure for fail- 
ing to issue these quarterly reports, but I beg leave to remind 
you that had I done so on the days required, the exhibit would 
have been such that I fear you would not have been called to-» 
gether in session today. Experience teaches us that our weak- 
ness ought never to be exposed even to our friends; and so 
meagre were the returns received by me that I chose rather to 
run the risk of censure than to discourage the weak Lodges by 
tny exhibit of our apparent weakness. Do not infer from this 
that I regard the Order as in a state of decay or likely to go 
down. By no means; but that I simply wish you to under- 
stand that the Lodges are so tardy in sending in their returns 
that, had I strictly complied with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, I fear there would have been few Lodges now in 
existence. Deal with me as you choose, but I feel sure that I 
have acted for the best, and time will justify the truth of my 
assertion. You will also recollect that at the last session a 
preamble and resolutions were adopted, addressed to our fellow 
craftsmen in England, urging them to organize under our plan. 
I caused, early in June last, to be neatly engrossed a copy of the 
above, together with a letter from myself, as I. G. S., and di- 
rected the same to Mr. George Dadsham, Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Cordwainers' Union of England, to which no reply was 
received. So, again I had another copy engrossed by an expert 
• penman on the 27th day of November, 1871, and also inclosed 
the following letter to Mr. Dadsham : 

Boston, Mass., November 27, 1871. 
My Dear Mr. Dadsham : Last June I sent you a copy of the 
inclosed Preamble and Resolutions, in which you will perceive 
that our desire is to unite under one head all the members of our 
craft on both sides of the Atlantic. We are not selfish in this 
desire nor do we desire in any way to interfere with your own 
internal arrangements, but simply to come into closer relations 
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with our brothers in England. Please let me know as early as 
possible what action may be taken by the honorable body of 
which you are the Secretary and oblige your most obedient 
servant and fellow worker in the cause, 

S. P. CUMMINGS, I. G. S. 
Of the International Grand Lodge of the Knights of 
St. Crispin of the United States of America and the 

Canadas. 
To George Dadsham, Esq., London, England. 

To this letter there has never been any response, so we must 
infer that these letters failed to reach their destination, or else 
the craftsmen of England do not care to organize under our 
plan. 

• •••••••• 

Of Charters I have issued during the year 18, located as fol- 
lows : Massachusetts, 3 ; Pennsylvania, 3 ; Rhode Island, 1 ; New 
Jersey, 1 ; New York, 2 ; Tennessee, 1 ; Missouri, 1 ; Illinois, 1 ; 
Province of Ontario, 1 ; Province of New Brunswick, 1 ; for which 
I have received the sum of $225. I have had great difficulty in 
getting out Charters, owing to circumstances beyond my control. 
At the time I assumed the duties of my present office, I received 
from my predecessor eighty-five Charters, all of them signed by 
the former I. G. S. K., and no means of printing any new ones. 
So I had to consult a chemist as to how ther name could be 
erased. Nearly every attempt was a failure at first, because of 
leaving a stain. I have filled all orders for them, though I have 
blundered in numbering them. 

I now desire to offer you some suggestions drawn from my, 
own experience during the past year. I think we should have 
prepared a careful digest for the use of our Lodges, explain- 
ing as far as possible the meaning of the different Articles of 
the Constitution. In all other Orders, such as the Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Good Templars and others, digests are used, and many 
a trouble has been amicably settled that threatened to become 
serious. Why should we not have one? An Order like ours, 
composed of such diverse elements, liable at any moment to 
come into collision with each other, makes a digest an impent- 
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tive necessity; and, in my judgment, were such a book or 
pamphlet put into the hands of every Lodge Deputy, con- 
taining full instructions and explanations, one half our present 
troubles would be avoided. 

Last April you adopted a lengthy report on the all-important 
subject of co-operation, and ordered 2,000 copies printed for the 
use of the Lodges and as a public expression of your views. 
I had them printed as soon as possible and sent them out to the 
Lodges and the press. The report was fully reviewed and com- 
mended in several papers, and I think, have a good public im- 
pression of the Order. Since April last several new co-operative 
shops have been started and are doing well, so far as I hear. Of 
clubs and stores there has been an increase, and only one has 
given up the ghost. I am still of opinion that co-operation is 
the true solution of the industrial labor problem, and hope to 
see it become general among the members of our Order. 

As I pass to the condition of the Order both as to numbers 
and moral strength, I wish to emphasize all I have said in the 
preceding pages in the way of suggestions, and hope they may 
receive careful and friendly consideration. In the way of re- 
turns, if they are the only criterion by which we are to be 
judges, we are very weak: 

For July 1, 1871, the whole number was 13,715. Oood stand- 
ing, 6,237. 

For October 1, 1871, the whole number was 12,926. Good 
standing, 4,677. 

For January 1, 1872, the whole number was 13,779. (Jood 
standing, 6,584. 

For April I make no report as very few returns have as yet 
come in. Thus, you see that my information is not very fav- 
orable, so far as numbers are concerned, and I still think I 
acted wisely in not issuing the facts to the Lodges as many of 
them were struggling for life, and any discouraging information 
might have ended them. January 1st shows the best for the 
year, and I think April will show still better. Passing to the 
concluding topics of my report, I must say that I have no 
fears for the future of this Order, because it is founded in 
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necessity and justice, and cannot die until the one is removed 
and the other forgotten. 

Finally, Brothers, what is to be our future? Are we going 
up or down? Shall we grow weaker or stronger? Five years 
have passed since seven men organized the first Lodge. Since 
then it has become International as a Union, and has a world- 
wide reputation; but after all its battles and victories, its 
struggles and sacrifices, what has it accomplished? Accom- 
plished ! It has more than lifted into respectability the craft it 
represents; it has forced forward the discussion of the labor 
question a quarter of a century in five years ! I have traveled 
largely over the country the last three years, mingled with 
lawyers, politicians, clergymen and editors, many of them with 
world-wide reputations, but never yet seen the hour when I was 
ashamed to say, ''I am a Crispin.*' The Crispin Order has 
wielded for five years the most powerful weapon avarice, love 
of power and selfish greed ever met, and though sometimes the 
weapon may have been turned aside or blunted, still, in the num- 
ber of its battles and its victories, the Crispin Order stands 
without a peer on the Continent. We know labor has been bet^ 
ter paid, better respected, become vastly more intelligent be- 
cause of our existence ; we know how today labor aud its rights is 
the absorbing topic of public and private discussion — all this the 
work of five years. 

S. P. CUMMINGS, I. G. S. 



** Again we have come together for the fifth time in the history 
of our organization to devise ways and means whereby we may 
be able to solve this problem, that is, how can we, as shoe- 
makers, maintain our present rate of wages, or in fact increase 
the price of our labor, which I know some parts of the country 
are sadly in need of at the present time. No doubt but that 
there are many members of this convention who think, while we 
provide against the admission of new help, that in time we can 
control the price of labor, or, in other word^; sell our labor for 
whatever we please. To those who hold such views I will refer 
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them to the history of trades unions in Germany, Prance and 
England, and you will see this curtailing the surplus help is 
nothing new with us. In fact, it is as old as trades unions them- 
selves; it has always existed, and I trust it always shall exists 
but in a different form than we have it at present in the 
Crispin Order. I am well aware there are those who are op- 
posed to making any innovation upon what are considered the 
fundamental principles of our Order. However, I am satisfied 
in my own mind that the time is not far distant when we must 
adopt some law for apprentices; for I claim it ^v^ll be more to 
cur advantage to learn the youth of our country than to have 
foreign nations do so for us. Now, what benefit shall we derive 
if we should never learn another shoemaker in this country t To 
my mind this question seems plain enough that we would gain 
but very little by such a course of action, for European markets 
would then become the school of instruction for the future shoe- 
makers of America. Now, if all trades adopted our rule in re- 
gard to help, in another generation there would be no such 
thing as an American mechanic in the country. I suppose the 
question will be asked, If th^ prevention of new help does not 
maintain the price of our labor what will? That, I think, is 
the question foremost in the minds of many of our members at 
the present time, and that is what I have often asked myself, 
and I have arrived at this conclusion : that in order to restore 
confidence to the minds of our members we shall have to con- 
vince them that it is for their interest to belong to such an Order 
as this. Now, how shall we be able to convince them that they 
will be benefited by a union of this kind t I would say, make a 
reduction of wages a grievance, then every member will feel 
that he has something to lean upon in the hour of his adversity. 
I feel confident, myself, that, unless we shall be able to make 
'some such grievance as this, we will cease as an international 
body altogether; and I would, in all sincerity, ask of the dele- 
gates present, aye, and every shoemaker in the country, what do 
you think would be the consequences then? Why, simply this: 
for a short period of time some of the Lodges would have a 
local existence, and disappear like the dew drops on the hillside 
hefore the morning sun. Such, my brothers, I honestly believe 
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will be our fate, unless we make provisions to support Lodges 
when they are fighting our battles against a reduction of wages. 
A reduction of wages in one section eventually means a redac- 
tion of wages over the whole country; and still how easy it is 
for us to prevent all this if we only support each other against 
this cut-down system which is practiced upon us so often. We 
will then be able to fight the capitalist with his own weapon, 
namely, capital. I hold that without money we can never ex- 
pect nor need we hope to be successful. In fact, without money 
we have about the same chances of being successful with a capi- 
talist as an unarmed mob would have to defeat an armed and 
well disciplined army. I trust this grievance question will re- 
ceive due consideration from every delegate present, for upon 
this depends the life or death of our Order. 

There is also another subject I wish to call your attrition to: 
it is what is known as Co-operation. Now, I find during the 
last year the minds of many of our members have changed in re- 
gard to allowing members to own shares and work under what 
is known as the co-operative principle. I feel inclined to think, 
myself, that, for the safety of the Order and best interests of 
the manj'', it would be well if the men holding shares and work- 
ing in co-operative shops should withdraw from the Order. My J 
! reasons for urging this are these: When any number of men 

join together and succeed in establishing a trade, their interest 
' ceases that moment with the journeymen. I cannot see any dif- 

ference between a co-operative shop and a joint stock company ; 
and then, again, it might so happen that the co-operative mem- 
I ber would be the means of inaugurating a strike in order to 

I throw the other men out of employment, and thereby decrease 

the number of shoes in the market. The cooperative members f 
\* would have nothing to lose by a strike, but, on the other hand, 

, they would have everything to gain, because they would con- 

tinue to work and the price of their shoes would increase, which 
^ . would add to their profits. I do not wish it to be understood 

that I am opposed to co-operation ; far from it. Indeed, I would 
do all I possibly could to encourage the spirit of co-operation 
among our members ; but I don 't want to have our Order gov- 
erned by capitalists claiming to be workingmen. However, I 
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feel satisfied that co-operation has not yet attained that magni- 
tude but what we can c(mtrol it. 



When I obeyed the summons of the !• G. S. K. and met in 
Baltimore on the 28th of August, 1871, I found the I. G. S. 
without his books, so, therefore, I could gain but very little ia- 
formation in regard to the condition of our organization. At that 
time I protested against the way subordinate Lodges were neg- 
lected by the I. G. S., and he promised the Council in future he 
would be more prompt with his correspondence, but it has been 
the same old story ever since. Lodges keep complaining they 
can receive no communication from the I. G. S. ; in fact, the 
matter came to such a crisis that on the 9th of October last I 
wrote to the I. G. S. K. and demanded the removal of the I. G. 
S. from his office. This statement I merely make to defend my 
action in regard to the I. G. S. during the past year. I think 
also that, as a piece of economy we owe to the Order at large 
and to expedite the workings of the I. G. L., we should con- 
solidate the office of I. G. T. and I. G. S., and feel confident 
such a change would benefit not only the I. G. L. but subordinate 
Lodges also, as they could send their reports and taxes to the 
same office, and would also prevent subordinate Lodges from 
getting the password when in arrears ; but the way the I. G. L. 
conducts its business at present any Lodge in arrears is liable 
to receive the password, for the I. G. S. has not the means in 
his possession of knowing how the Lodges stand on the books 
of the Treasurer, and therefore sends the Lodge that may be in 
arrears the password. I hold it is our duty to make such laws 
that will prevent Lodges in arrears from receiving the password 
and thereby protect Lodges in good standing. I would suggest 
that there be some law enacted in regard to those members that 
have gone to work in prisons, for I believe we have nothing in 
our laws at present that alludes to prison labor; therefore I con- 
sider this a very important subject for your consideration. I 
would also call your attention to the fact that about two-thirds 
of what were once Crispins have ceased to pay any dues, and 
to all intents and purposes have left us. Now, we all know that 
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this is a deplorable state of affairs. The question is, how can we 
restore our Order to its former strength t I am afraid, myself , 
this is rather a diifieult question to answer. There is but one 
way that I can see how we can accomplish this object, and that 
is to grant an act of amnesty to members in arrears. This, I 
think, would have a good effect ; and if we can succeed in getting 
those delinquent members back again, we may possibly be able 
to retain them, because we have experience from the past five 
years which will be a guide for our future, and will not lead ua 
into any visionary measures. 

John Dormer^ I. G. K. 
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APPENDIX lir 

The purpose of this appendix is to give a few facts in regard 
to the meetings, officers and other internal history of the Knights 
of St. Crispin. 

IVIeetings of the Grand Lodge 

1. Rochester, N. Y. July 1, 1868, 87 lodges represented. 

2. Boston, Mass. April 20-27, 1867, 133 lodges represented. 

3. Boston, Mass. April 19-30, 1870, 133 lodges represented. 

4. New York City. April, 1871. 

5. Boston, Slass. April, 1872. 

6. Philadelphia, Pa. April, 1873. 

Principal Grand Lodge Offiobrs 

International Grand Sir Knight 

1868-71. Wm. J. McLaughlin, Ashland, Mass. 
1871-72. Thomas Ryan, New York City. 
1872-73. Jas. P. Wright, Baltimore, Md. 

Deputy Grand Sir Knight 
1868-69. 

1869-71. Richard Griffiths, Chicago, 111. 
1871-72. 
1872-73. Jas. Hennessy, Chicago, III. 

Grand Scribe 

1867-71. Newell Daniels, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1871-72. Samuel P. Curamings, Lynn, Mass. 

1872-73. M. P. Murphy. 
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Orand Treasurer 

1867-68. Newell Daniels, Milwaukee, Wis. 

(in connection with his work as Secretary.) 
1868-73. Chas. C. Mower, Upton, Mass. 

First Grand Knight 



1868-69. 
1869-70. 
1870-71. 
1871-72. 
1872-73. 



Martin Gavin. Chicago, 111. 
J. B. Upham, Elmira, N. T. 
Jas. Hennessy, Chicago, 111. 
John Dormer, St. Louis, Mo. 



At the Grand Lodge of 1870 the American Workman of Bos- 
ton was made the official organ of the order while the Chicago 
Workingmen^s Advocate was approved as a proper representa- 
tive in the west. In the same year the New York State Lodge 
chose the New York Tribune as its state organ. In October, 
1872, the first number of the *'K. O. S. C. Monthly Journal'' was 
published but it ran through only a few numbers. 



1 
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INTRODUCTION 



In dealing with the evolution of home industry and its effects 
upon the status of women, it will he neeessarj' to note briefly 
the status of the sexes before marked differentiation took place. 

As a matter of fact, we know very little about mankind before 
the beginning of recorded history. It is true we have various 
examples of primitive culture existing at the present time, 
and to a considerable degree they illustrate the different 
stages of culture through which civilization has passed; but 
there is no proof that different types of social development 
have not existed in the earlier periods. These different types 
may have been out of hannony with the existing environment, 
and hence were eliminated by the struggle for existence. It 
does not follow that the eliminated types were inferior to the 
surviving one, but that they proved less fit in a conflict of certain 
forces. For instance, a peaceable race has often been at a 
disadvantage when contending with a warlike and aggressive 
one, and its institutions have been overthrown in the struggle. 

What has been true in the conflict of races may be equally 
true in a conflict for authority between the sexes, if such a con- 
flict ever existed. In a period of history when severe struggles 
between peoples were common, feminine rule was not compatible 
with such struggle. 

The commonly accepted theory is that men hold th^ir position 
of recognized superiority over women by virtue of an inherent 
superiority; that sexual differences as measured by world 
achievements are characteristic of all races. This is the an- 
drocentric theory which is described by Ward as **the view that 
the male sex is primary and the female sex secondary in the 
organic scheme, that all things center, as it were, about the 
male, and that the female, though necessary to carrying out 
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the scheme, is only the means of continuing the life of the 
globe, but it is otherwise an unimportant accessory, and inci- 
dental factor in the general result.'* ^ 

This theory has been axjcepted as a fact for ages ; it has been 
sanctioned by all religions and by custom. In the minds of 
many people it hai^ been established as one of the certainties 
removed from the province of doubt. Indeed, so many facts 
have been brought forth in proof of this theory that in the 
past to question it simply invited ridicule. 

According to the androcentric theory man alone is responsible 
for the development of our social institutions, and woman's 
progressive evolution has been one of constant adaptation ; never 
one of innovation. ** Woman is the lesser man" and her achieve- 
ments have always been measured by masculine standards. 

A new theory has been advanced by Ward which merits care- 
ful consideration. He calls it the g}^naecocentric theory. It 
is the **view that the female sex is primary and the niale 
secondary in the organic scheme, that originally and normally 
all things center, as it were, about the female, and that the 
male, though not necessary to carrying out the scheme, was de- 
veloped under the operation of the principle of advantage to 
sei'ure organic progress through the crossing of strains. The 
theory further claims that the apparent male superiority in the 
human race and in certain of the higher animals and birds is the 
result of specialization in extra-normal directions due to adven- 
titious causes which have nothing to do with the general 
scheme, but which can be explained on biological principles; 
that it only applies to certain characters, and to a relatively 
small number of genera and families. It accounts for the prev- 
alence of the androcentric theory by the superficial character 
of human knowledge of such subjects, chiefly influenced by the 
illusion of the near, but largely, in the case of man at least, by 
tradition, convention, and prejudice.'' ^ 

Students of primitive history are not agreed as to whether 
there has ever existed a people among whom women held sway. 
The tendency is to discredit the evidence offered for the theory 



» Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 304. 
•Ward, I'ure Hodotogy, pp. 2»6-7. 
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of female rule. If such peoples existed, none have survived 
to play an important part in history. This fact seems tb in- 
dicate that, other things being equal, female rule was not com- 
patible with the evolution of our present civilization, if by fe- 
male rule we mean the recognized superiority of the female 
sex at a time when authority rested solely in the hands of the 
successful fighters on behalf of the tribe. 

Political power implied the exercise of protection. Hence 
if women held the balance of power in a primitive community 
constantly engaged in warfare — success in warfare being the 
only measure of one's worth — the insecurity of their lives, and 
the constant depletion of their numbers would materially af- 
fect the increase of numbers within the tribe, and in time 
weaken the tribe in contending with enemies. Elimination or 
absorption by other tribes would be inevitable. 

Without discussing the theory that woman is by nature con- 
servative while man is variable, it is evident that only the 
women who clung most tenaciously to custom left offspring. 
The women who varied from the established order by their rad- 
ical or individualistic characteristics devoted their lives to a 
cause, usually of a religious nature, and left no offspring. On 
the other hand, the most aggressive men were most successful in 
winning wives and were able to transmit their variable qualities, 
while less aggressive natures tended t^ leave no descendants. 
Therefore, much that is attributed to sexual differentiation may 
be due in part to an environment favorable to a type ; to social in- 
stitutions more favorable to the survival of conservative fe- 
males and variable males ; to the eliminatioil of those females 
in whom inherited variable tendencies did not remain dormant. 

It is reasonable to believe that in the primitive horde there 
existed a degree of equality between the sexes, but **at the 
beginning of the historical period woman was under the com- 
plete subjection of man. She had so long been a mere slave 
and drudge that she had lost all the higher attributes she 
originally possessed. ' ' ^ 

Many forces have played an important part in the evolution 
of the social status of women. The mother instinct which 



• Ward, Fure Hooiotogy, p. 3tt4. 
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prompted women to prefer the interests of their children to 
their own prevented them from concentrating their attention 
on activities not directly concerned with the care of the children 
and made it possihle to subject a whole sex to an inferior 
position, irrespective of their numbers, and to make them 
apparently contented with their lot. 

The beginning of the race w^as associated with a keen struggle 
for subsistence. If promiscuity was the earliest form of mating, 
the greatest burden of support would naturally devolve upon 
woman and w^ould handicap her when it came to meeting or evad- 
ing enemies. But if the father of her children remained as a 
protector, at least while the child was helpless, this handicap 
would be removed. Whether she was actually provided with 
subsistence or protected from enemies in the beginning, we 
know she did receive protection by virtue of her sex before the 
race advanced very far in its social development. This protec- 
tion largely exempted her from warlike struggle, but it also 
deprived her almost entirely of the communal authority 
that had its basis in such a struggle. AVhat was a gain to the in- 
dividual woman was a less to her sex in social position. 

The supremacy that one sex, class or race gains over another, 
does not necessari'y arise out of far sighted action, having in 
view a definite goal. In the early struggle of our race, the loss 
of power by woman and the gain by man was incidental and 
net the result of a struggle for authority between the sexes. 

The same general principle applied to economic life. What- 
ever woman gained in the early industrial activities of the race 
which gave her the right to claim precedence in this field, she 
lost as industry departed from the hearth. 

History does not show women struggling for authority be- 
fore the domination of mav*hine industrv', or struggling to main- 
tain a position which would give them prestige in the tribe or 
state. It is true women have taken part in some of the great 
movements and revolutions of -society, such as the Crusades, or 
the French revolution but only when the country iii question was 
thrown into an emotional state, and when all other consider- 
ations were pushed into the background by the predominant 
passion. They have taken part in these struggles, and often 
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sho^v^l greater frenzy than men in their efforts to attain their 
desired goal. They had not yet learned the lesson of self control 
forced upon men hy their economic struggles. Economic strug- 
gles have always brought men into other relationships with 
their fellow men tlian the purely social. Such has not been the 
lot of women. 

Industrial changes have played a large part in determining the 
social, political and economic status of women. It is only since 
the advent of machine industry that women as a sex have 
been recognized as a distinct economic factor in our industrial 
life. Consequently it has been diflficult to procure material 
illustrating the industrial status of women in certain periods 
of history. 

When historv mentions women, it is invariablv as individuals 
in their social, religious or political capacities, and not as a 
class of industrial workers. The reason for this lack of data 
is that women as a class assumed a passive attitude in the 
economic and industrial life ; and, excepting when forced by 
necessity, took no aggressive part in the great industrial changes 
of the time. Invariably they adapted- themselves to existing 
conditions. 

If little emphasis is placed in the following pages on the in- 
fluence of the great moral forces which have played such a 
large part in the history of our civilization, it is not because 
these forces are overlooked but because they are not a part 
of the general theme dealing primarily with the economic. 
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CHAPTER I 



The Status op Women and Primitive Industry 

Facts brought to light by ethnologists and anthropologists 
indicate that our prehistoric ancestors were engaged in a se- 
vere struggle for existence. This struggle must have been a 
keen one when man's life was filled with fear, when his advan- 
tages over other animals were slight, and where climatic con- 
ditions were unfavorable to the procuring of subsistence. Un- 
doubtedly his greatest desire was for a sense of security from 
enemies. 

There is a tendency to attribute to primitive man a consider- 
able degree of reasoning power; whereas he acted, no doubt, 
largely from impulse, and with little concern for the future. 
Marshall says, ** Whatever be their climate and whatever their an- 
cestry, we find savages living under the domain of custom and 
impulse; scarcely ever striking out new lines for themselves; 
never forecasting the distant future, and seldom making pro- 
vision even for the near future; fitful in spite of their servitude 
to custom, governed by the fancy of the moment; ready at 
times for the most arduous exertions, but incapable of keeping 
themselves long to steady worf ^ 

The immediate satisfying of his w^ants was primitive man's 
main thought, and the eliminating of the factors interfering 
with the gratification of these wants, his chief concern. 

He probably would have sacrificed freedom for a greater de- 
gree of security, for freedom was something beyond his 
imagination, and was a mockery to one engaged in so severe a 
struggle with his environment. 



^MarthaU, Frincipte^ oj ISconotincs, I, pp. 10-11. Ed. 4. 
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Primitive woman had an advantage over man in that- her 
sexual appetite was not so keen. **A11 females were alike for 
the male animal and savage. The only selection that took place 
down to the close of the protosocial stage was female selection. 
The females alone were suflBciently free from the violence of 
passion to compare, deliberate, and discriminate''- 

This might have given primitive woman the upper hand had 
she sought authority. But protection, both during the time of 
pregnancy when her physical powers were impaired, and during 
the period of lactation was her greatest concern. Maternity 
was her paramount interest and beyond the needs of her child 
there was no desire for power. 

Naturally out of the relationship existing between protector 
and protected, arose a recognition of authority in the former. 
Hence it seems reasonable to believe that the subordination of 
women to men in early historical times grew out of conditions 
working no hardship on either sex but affording mutual ad- 
vantages. 

If stress of circumstances was in any way responsible for 
the superior intelligence of man over other animals, woman 
would necessarily be the first to develop the quality of fore- 
sight, for it fell to her lot to provide for her offspring. The 
fulfillment of this resj^onsibility was essential to the preser- 
vation of the race. 

Primitive man and primitive woman could go through long 
periods of fasting, ])ut not so their children. The mother's 
maternal instinct prompted her to supply their wants before 
her own, while man satisfied his hunger first, and then relegated 
the remains of his feast to the women and the children. His first 
instinct was the satisfyitijr of liis wants: hers, the satisfying of 
her offspring's. Here lies one of the fundamental differences 
between the sexes: and out of this contrast in self-thought have 
arisen the marked differences of character commonly designated 
as feminine and masculine. 

If primitive man's first concern had been to feed his mate, 
woman would never have become the ** mother of industry." 



•Ward, Fure ISociolot/y, p. 3(50. 
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She might liave remained passive in the struggle for subsistence, 
as she was in the struggle against enemies. 

Prehistoric men left the remains of the feast to the women 
and the children; and when food was scarce the women 
were forced to seek some means of subsistence other than the 
hunt afforded. They '* climbed up hills for the opossum, delved 
in the ground with their sticks for yams, native bread, 
and nutritious roots, groped about the rocks for shellfish, dived 
beneath the sea for oysters, and fished for the finny tribe. '^^ 

Woman was the ^* mother of industry " and the inventor of 
most of the early industrial arts. Says Mason, ** Women were 
instructed by the spiders, the nest builders, the storers of food 
and the workers in clay like the mud wasp and the termites. 
It is not meant that these creatures set up schools to teach dull 
women how to work, but tliat their quick minds were on the alert 
for hints coming from these sources It is in the apotheo- 
sis of industrialism that womnn has borne her part so per- 
sistentlv and well.''* 

Students of primitive history have given us vivid pictures 
of the industrial occupations of women among different tribes; 
but they depend largely for their material upon examples of 
these industrial occupations as carried on among tribes existing 
at present in a state of primitive culture. Nowhere now do 
w^e find an illustration of inventive genius on the part of women 
generally, in a primitive state of culture corresponding to 
that credited to them in prehistoric times. This may be due to a 
lack of personal freedom, such as was known to primitive woman, 
or to the lack of proper incentive stimulating the individual to 
progress. The latter reason may account for the unprogress- 
iveness or degeneracy of many tribes of the present day. 

Following his natural instincts and utilizing his power for 
their gratification prehistoric man found himself in possession 
of an authority over woman which he had unconsciously acquired. 
When once conscious of this power he used it arbitrarily, and 
perhaps oppressively. 

Among peaceable peoples there was little need for the exercise 



» Quoted by Tbomas, tSex ann tsociclp, p. 125. 

« Mason, Woman's Hhare in Primitive Culture, pp. 2-3. 
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of authority, either defensively or offensively. That personal ser- 
vices were rendered men by the women does not necessarily sig- 
nify the services were prompted by fear. It is only where milit- 
ancy prevails that we find an exercise of authority by men over 
women which suggests the tyranny of the strong over the weak. 
But even here the tyranny of the strong members of the tribe 
over the weak is more noticeable than the tyranny of man over 
woman. Authority determined the status of the individual or of 
the sex, but it was only one of the factors determining occu- 
pation. 

Contemporary tribes of low culture differ widely in the po- 
sition and occupation of women, but there is sufficient resem- 
blance of work among women generally, to make it safe to say 
that to the women fall the tasks most compatible with stationary 
habits of life.'"' 

As a matter of choice women would naturally engage in those 
occupations which centered around the fireside. We do find 
many instances where owing to the employments of men, or to 
the habits of migration resulting from a search for food, the 
women are employed far from the hearth. On the whole, how- 
ever, the occupations commonly pursued by women freed them 
from carrying children long distances. Westermarck says that 
the occupations of men are *'such as require strength and ability; 
fighting, hunting, fishing, the construction of implements for 
the chase and war, and the building of huts. 

On the other hand, the principal occupations of women are 
universally of a domestic kind : She procures wood and water, 
prepares the food, dresses skins, makes clothes, takes care of 
the children. She, moreover, supplies the household with veget- 
able food, gathers roots, berries, acorns, and among agricul- 
tural savages, very commonly cultivates the ground. Thus the 
various occupations of life are divided between the sexes 
according to definite rules. And though the formation of these 
rules has undoubtedly been more or less influenced by the 
egoism of the stronger sex, the essential principle from w^hich 
they spring lies deeper.'^ ^ 



* Thomas^ ^Vx and tioc\ciif. p. VM. 

•Westermarck, The Posiiion of M'owcn in Early CiviUzaiion, The American 
Journal of Sociology, Nov.. 11)04, p. 410. 
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From necessity women were conservative in their habits since 
a stationary life was most conducive to the protection and care 
of offspring. That they should follow those occupations which 
had to do with the preparation and consumption of food, or with 
the personal services closely allied to the satisfying of the need 
for food and clothing, seems natural and reasonable since the 
children looked to them for those vital services. 

It is but a short step from the rendering of personal services 
to offspring to the rendering of services to a mature man or 
woman. The performing of services for the father may have 
been at first voluntary; later it became fixed as a habit and 
finally established as a custom. This performing of personal 
services — ^so conspicuous "among peoples of primitive culture, is 
the basis for concluding the oppression of women. ''What is 
largely due to custom is taken to be sheer tyranny on the 
part of the stronger sex, and the wife is pronounced an abject 
slave of her husband, destitute of all rights.''^ 

Our insight into primitive culture shows a state of society 
in which women held a subordinate position, and where the 
authority rested primarily with men. The status of women had 
become fixed by tradition and custom and to depart from it 
meant ridicule and contempt. 

Nevertheless primitive woman seemed content with her lot; 
and freedom which meant opportunity to struggle against one's 
enemies, was not for her a desideration. If she thought at all 
of her position of subordination — she probably did not — she 
would have concluded that she was the gainer rather than the 
loser when she gave up authority in return for protection. 

The authority of one sex over the other arose spontaneously 
and unconsciously by the exercise of the function of protection 
which in a measure determined choice of occupation. It is true 
men chose those occupations allowing the greatest versatility 
and demanding much activity and quickness of motion, and 
that women were generally barred from them; but hunting and 
warfare — the two occupations followed by primitive man before 
the era of pastoral and agricultural life — would have deprived 



* Westermarck, The Position of ^Vomen in Early Civilization. The American 
Journal of Sociology, Nov., 11)04, p. 411. 
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women of the security and protection so essential to the pres* 
ervation of the race. 

When women accepted the protection of men, the women had 
a chance to survive and reproduce. But the men were forced to 
fight and only those survived who were able to overcome the 
enemy. 

Before long women outnumbered men; and the motive re- 
sponsible for the division of occupation was lost sight of. Pro- 
tection was sought instead of being voluntarily given, and 
women surrendered more in proportion as their value decreased 
I'n the estimation of men. 

As long as the number of men and women was approximately 
equal, the relations between the sexes were more likely to be 
based upon mutual interests and sympathy. But when one sex 
far outnumbered the other, degeneracy set in. Wherever we 
find primitive peoples engaged in almost constant warfare, 
women outnumber men and the status of the former is low. 
Women are apparently willing to be oppressed to win favor 
in the eyes of their lord and master. 

There are no historical facts indicating that womeli as a 
class resisted the encroachments upon their personal rights by 
the men. Pew individuals are willing to fight for authority when 
stimulation is lacking; or to struggle for an abstract right not 
affecting their habits of life. Women followed the line of 
least resistance. It led to their oppression, bu^ it suited the 
conservative habit fostered by maternity, and in a measure 
offered them greater security at a time opportune from the 
standpoint of the race. 

The fate of women seems less hard when judged by the 
standards of justice and consideration practiced by men and 
women alike. **When we learn that where torture of enemies 
is the custom, the women out-do the men — when we read of the 
cruelties perpetrated by the two female Dyak chiefs described 
by Rajah Brooks, or of the horrible deeds which Winrod Reade 
narrates of a blood-thirsty African Queen, we are shown that 
it is not lack of will but lack of power which prevents prim- 
itive women from displaying natures equally brutal with those 
of primitive men.'" 



* .Spencer, Principles of i>tonolo(ju, I, p. 717. 
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Wherever the militant spirit is absent, there exists greater 
ecjuality between man and woman, and between man and man. 
Industrialism in its simple forms is eimdiieive to the spirit of 
equality; and among those tribes where industry is the chief 
occupation of the people, and where exploitation of other peoples 
ceases to be a habit, the position of woman is the best. 

A factor not to be overlooked in estimating the status of 
peoples is the nature of the environment. No matter whether 
the inclinations of the people foster militancy or industrialism, 
if the natural environment is unfavorable to the procuring of 
a steady supply of food, tlie people is checked in its development 
by too great odds against it. If the natural environment is so 
friendly as to supply food without effort on the part of the 
consumer — as is true of »iany southern climes — stagnation or 
degeneracy results from a lack of stimulus to exertion. 

What is true of a race or tribe may also be true of women. 
They show the least physical and mental developmjent where con- 
ditions are extremely oppressive; and a moral indifference and 
indolence where life demands little physical or mental effort for 
its maintenance. 

Irrespective of its immediate cause the oppression of women 
brings about in time a differentiation of the sexes industrially 
and especially socially. We have seen among many peoples 
the assignment of industrial employments to the Avomen and 
tlie militant actvities to the men ; but this division is not a true 
measure of the degree of subordination of the women. The 
division of employments is in a measure influenced by the 
nature of the environment and by the habits and customs having 
their roots in a natural environment in the distant past. Such 
a division may originally !)e based upon woman's convenience as 
well as man's, !)ut probably more often upon that of the latter. 

WMien warfare became a U*ss constant occupation, men entered 
agriculture, Avhicli had been c(msidered women's own field of 
work. They did not assume the least skilled part of the work, 
as does a class of industrial workers when it enters a new 
field, but chose the occupations most compatible with their in- 
clinations, while women confined their efforts to the more 
monotonous pursuits. Their work was not necessarily easier 
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than that of tlie men, nor were they shielded from those tasks 
requiring great pliys:ieal strength. 

It is true the work pursued hy the reeognized superior is 
considered more honorifie than the work done hy the sneial in- 
ferior, but the work itself generally requires a greater degree 
of skill and ingenuity. Sueh honorifie work ealled for greater 
application and more energy than women were accustomed to 
bestow upon their occupations for they were always hampered 
by the demands of their children. During the agnciltural 
stage, therefore, as in the earlier stage, the women always did 
the~Avork recfuiring the least initiative. In time the women 
were largely superseded in the monotonous out-of-door work 
by the slave, thus gaining time and energy for the e\er in- 
creasing indoor occupations. Through slavery **it is certain 
that a means was .... found of maintaining intact the in- 
dependent household economy with its accustomed division of 
labor, and at the same time of making progress toward an ' 
increase in the number and variety of wants. '^^ 

Women's position in primitive society has often been mistak- 
enly compared to that of slaves destitute of all authority and 
l^ersonal rights. Personal rights are verv precious to the 
individual Avhen no bond of affection ejcists making the in- 
terests of the master and the slave identical. But just here 
lies the fundamental difference between tlu* position of women 
and that of slaves. The relation between master and slave was 
an economic one while that between husband and wife was per- 
sonal as well as economic. It called for mutual concessions, the 
woman most often subordinating her interests and wishes to 
those of the man, who in turn assumed in many instances the 
entire economic responsibility. 

New labor-saving methods were employed in agriculture, 
making it possible to meet the increased demand for agricul- 
tural products. T5ut not so with the in-door work. New wants 
arose nailing for a greater variety in food and clothing. In all 
probability the men least able physically were superceded in 
the field by the more robust, and the former were assigned 
those household tasks least affected by custom, and most easily 



•Pfkher, Industrial b'rohition, p. 00. 
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separated from the immediate jurisdiction of the women. Such 
employment developed the textile industries. 

Never in history have we examples of women excelling men 
in attaining the ideal of the time, whether militant, social or 
industrial. And if these ideals represented a progressive de- 
velopment of mankind, women have al\vay8 been far behind. 
At the present the industrial ideal predominates. Although 
we know that in primitive times women excelled men in the 
industrial arts, it was at a time when the militant ideal was 
the dominant one. The controlling ideal has always been 
shaped by men and their occupations and always will be shaped 
by those in authority. 

The spirit of the time has corresponded to masculine achieve- 
ment and women ^s progress has been measured by their success 
in adaptation. It is of little consequence that women excel in 
industry' in a period of military precedence, or socially in an 
epoch of industrialism, since the standard of measurement is 
fixed by masculine performance. The ideal to be attained by 
either sex is always a masculine one. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Status of Women in Pearly Historical Times 

The world furnishes many examples of the rise and decline 
of civilizations before our era. Their art and literature often 
show social institutions comparing favorably with those of 
modern times. Almost without exception their decline can be 
traced to the invasion of people of less culture but greater war- 
like propensities. The institutions of these warlike peoples are 
the ones which survived, and uptm which rest our modem in- 
stitutions. 

As we have seen the primitive society, militancy favors a 
greater differentiation of sex status and of work than in- 
dustrialism. In the primarily industrial nations, men's and 
women's work often overlap, and although we can recognize a 
sex division of Avork, the line constantly shifts to the economic 
advantage of women. In a militant society, the women of the 
higher classes are often shown a deference unknown in the 
lower classes, but this deference is not shown them as a sex 
alone, but because of their relation to those who stand highest 
in the state. Where the women of the higher classes enjoy 
rights and privileges other than those reserved to them by 
the state, they are bestowed upon the individual alone, and not 
upon the sex in general. They have their basis in family ties 
making the family a unit in its economic interests, as well as 
in its social and political interests. No matter how conser- 
vative men may be in their attitude toward the i>olitical, social, 
and industrial equality of men and women, their prejudices do 
not weigh against family iifterests, or apply to the females of 
their own families. 

Militant types of society have jiot recognized the political 
rights of women as women. But for all that their women have 
often played important roles in history by virtue of the power 
coming to them through some male relative who was more anx- 
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ious to delegate his power to them than to see it pass to strangers, 
or to men of remoter blood relationship. 

In the early, less militant societies we see that certain rights of 
women were recognized. In Egypt *4he husband appears to have 
entered the house of his wives rather than the wives to have en- 
tered his, and this appearance of inferiority was so marked that 
the Greeks Avere deceived by it. They affirmed that the women 
were supreme in Eg>'pt ; the man at the time of marriage prom- 
ised obedience to her, and entered into a contract not to raise 
any objection to her commands. '^^ 

\ Ilobhouse says, *'It is very possible that the preservation of 
relics of mother-right was among the forces tending to {he 
better condition of women in Egypt. Tliese were augmented 
toward the close of the independent history of Egypt by the 
rise of free ecu tract and the important part taken by women 
in the industrial and commercial life. In these relations and 
in social inten^ourse generally it is allowed on all hands that 
their position was remarkably free."- 

^ In Habylonia there Avere times when women held a position 
of independence and authority. **The wife could act apart 
from her husband, could enter into partnership, could trade 
with her money and conduct lawsuits in her own name.^' 

Sayce says further, ** Women, as well as men, enjoyed ahe 
advantages of education. This evidence from the Babylonian 
contract-tablets, in which we find women appearing, as well 
as men, as plaintiffs or defendants in suits, as partners in 
commercial transactions, and as signing, when need arose, their 
names. There was none of that jealous exclusion of women 
in ancient Babylonia which characterizes the East of today, 
and it is probable that boys and girls pursued their studies 
at the same school.^' ^ 

Among the Greeks of the Homeric age, women held a position 
of respect and dignity but in the age of Pericles ** little pains 
Avere takpn with their education. Before their marriage, they 
managed their households and seldom left their dAA'ellings. ' ' * 



1 Maspero, Datrn of CirHi;:ation, p. r»:{. 

* Ilobhonso, Etoluiion of Morals, I, p. 181K 
' Sayoe, Bahyloninun ami AttMi/nati/t. 

♦ Fisher, The Beginnings of Chriatianitfi, p. 1D9. 
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In spite of paternal authority so firmly established by 
custom all through early history we find individual women 
conspicuous by virtue of their cleverness, intelligence or charm 
giving them power in aflFairs of state. When Rome was at its 
height, there were men solicitors acting in l)ehalf of women 
in litigation and in the management of their property. In fact, 
**the mass of capital which was collected in the hands of wo- 
men appeared to the statesmen of the time so dangerous, that 
they resorted to the extravagant expedient of prohibiting by 
law the testamentary nomination of women as heirs, and 
even sought by highly arbitrary practice to deprive women 
for the most part of those collateral inheritances which fell 
to them Avithout testament. ''"^ 

The Roman family was absolutely controlled by the father. 
His jurisdiction extended not only to the women and children 
of his household but to his grown sons after they had estab- 
lished a household of their oAvn. ^ 

The attitude of the law toward a class of men is a fair cri- 
terion of their status; but this is not true of the women. Since 
they do not constitute a distinct class or industrial stratum, 
law is more apt to refle(*t their status as determined by tra- 
dition and custom, than to detennine their status. 

^lommson says, **Wife and child did not exist merely for the 
house- father's sake in the sense in which property exists only 
for the proprietor, or in which the subjects of an absolute 
state exist only for the king: they Avere the objects indeed of a 
legal riglit on his part, but the}^ had at the same time capacities 
of right of their own; they were not things but persons. Their 
rights were dormant in respect of exercise, simply because the 
unity of the household demanded that it should be governed by 
a single representative.*'^ 

Long before legislation took a more enlightened attitude to- 



*Moramspn, Hinfory of Home, II, p. 4S4. 

•Moramson. HiHtovu of Nome, T, p. Dl. 

"The prown up son mijfht pstabllsh a separate household or, as the Romans 
expressed It, raaintain his own cattle fpercullum) assigned to him by hia 
father; but In law all that the son acquired, wliether by his own labour or by 
gift from a stranger, whether In his father's household or In his own, remained 
the father's property." 

^Mommsen^ History of Rome, I, p. 9:5. 
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ward the legal and political rights of women, the old laws 
relating to women had become antiquated. '*Even in public 
matters women already began to have a will of their own 
and occasionally, as Cato thought, *to rule the rulers of the 
world.' ''« 

Irrespective of the legal and social status of women, early 
history shows practically the same division of work between 
the sexes as in primitive times. If there is any apparent dif- 
ference, it is in a greater diversity of household tasks for 
women, and the narrowing of the limits of their out-of-door 
tasks. Men continue to make inroads upon the increasing 
industrial work of women without changing the nature of it 
in any of its essentials. 

In Rome within the house ** woman was not servant but 
mistress.'' Exempted from the tasks of corn-grinding and cook- 
ing which according to Roman ideas belonged to the menials, 
the Koman housewife devoted herself in the main to the super- 
intendence of her maid servants, and to the accompanying 
labours of the distaff, which was to woman what the plow was 
to man. ^ 

The characteristic work of the Roman women of the well- 
to-do classes was practically that of the well-to-do classes of all 
early civilizations. The work, however, of the wives of the poor 
was in marked contrast. The Ligurian ' women ** laboured, 
like the men, at the hardest work, and hired themselves out for 
the harvest in the neighboring countries.'''^ 

History throws little light upon the conditions of the labor- 
ing people in early civilization. Although tney were the 
foundation on which society rested, they were considered of no 
consequence in the development of the state excepting in their 
capacity as warriors. Hence, our knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the people must be gleaned from data regarding the 
well-to-do classes. 

Under feudalism, status was well defined an^ the individual 
counted for little in the social regime. The position of the lord 
was based upon military prowess, and he took little or no direct 



'Mominsen. UiBtory uf Rome, II. p. 4S4-5. 
• Momm.sen. History o/ Home, I, p. 89. 
"Duruy, Hialorp of Rome, I. Sec. 1, pp. 54-55. 
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part in the industrial occupations of the people. The laborer 
was his property, and the lord in return agreed to protect him. 
Guizot says, *' There was nothing morally common between the 
holder of the fief and his serfs. They formed part of his estate ; 
they were his property ; and under this word property are com- 
prised, not only all the rights which we delegate to the public 
magistrate to exercise in the name of the state, but likewise all 
those which we possess over private property ; the right of mak- 
ing laws, of levying taxes, of inflicting punishment, as well as 
that of disposing of them or selling them/'*^ 

The serf was in no wise a part of the feudal lord's family nor 
did the women of his class experience any of the male chivalry 
which we are accustomed to associate with this period. 

The status of the women of the serfs was little better than that 
of slaves. The difference between the status of men and women 
of this class was probably no greater than that between the lord 
and his wife, but the difference was emphasized in that there 
was a greater range of abuse on the part of the social superior 
toward the social inferior where women were concerned. 

In the house of the lord '*the chief, however violent, and 
brutal his outdoor exercises, must habitually return into the 
bosom of his family. He there finds his wife and children, 
and scarcely any but them ; they alone are his constant com- 
panions; they alone are interested in all that concerns him. It 
could not but happen in such circumstances, that domestic life 
must have acquired a vast influence, nor is there any lack of 
proofs that it did so.*' ^^ 

The predominance which domestic life acquired among the 
upper classes during feudal times did much toward elevating the 
women of these classes to social equality with men. 

Although during this period there exists among the people a 
great difference in the kind of work performed by men and the 
work performed by women in the higher classes, nevertheless the 
position of the wife was one of respect, and often one of author- 
ity. When the lord was away from home on w^arlike expedi- 
tions the wife assumed at times her lord's duties." 



" Guizot, Hi8ioi'p of CirilizaUnn, I, pp. 92-93. 

»« Guizot, History of CiuimnUon, VI, p. 91. 

"Green, Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, p. 264-5. 
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** Women exercised to the full the powers that were attached 
to the land either hy proxy, hy bailiffs, or in person. They 
levied troops, held courts of justice, coined money, and took 
part in the assembly of peers that met at the court of the 
lord."'^ 

Parallel with the decline of the feudal system is the rapid 
growth of towns. Women did not take a conspicuous part in 
the work carried on in the towns, but that they were not ex- 
cluded from the industries is apparent when we find them in 
the trade guilds as early as the fifteenth century. *' Labor dis- 
putes arose over the questions of wages and piece-work of holi- 
days, of the employment of women and cheap workers."^'* 

Before the great pestilence of i:]48, women were employed as 
agricultural laborers. Their wages were invariably lower than 
the wages of men. This difference in wages can be partially 
accounted for on the ground that there existed a marKed differ- 
ence in the nature of their work. Women as farm hands were 
employed in ** dibbling beans, in weeding corn, in making hay, 
in assisting the sheep-shearers and washing tlie sheep, in filling 
the muck carts with manure, and in spreading it upon the lands, 
in shearing corn, but especially in reaping stubble after the 
ears of corn had been cut off by the shearers, in binding and 
stacking sheaves, in thatching ricks and houses, in watching in 
the fields to prevent cattle straying into the corn, or anued with 
a sling, in scaring birds from the seed of ripening com, and in 
similiar occupations. When these failed, there were the wind- 
ing and spinning of wool 'to step a gap.' These were the em- 
ployments not fMily of the laborers* wives; the wife and daught- 
ers of the farmer took their part in all farm works with other 
women, and worked side by side with their husbands and 
fathers. After the * black death \ women shared for a time in 
the general rise of wages, and were seldom paid less than two- 
pence for a day's work, a sum not unfreqiK»ntly paid a woman 
for her daily work in the fields before the time of the great 
pestilence. This amount of wages, however, was diminished by 
one of the statutes of labourers, which required that every 
woman not having a craft, nor possessing property of her own, 



>* Ostrogorski. The Kighln of Women, p. *J. 

"Green, Toicn Life in the Fifteenth Century, 11, p. 88. 
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should work on a farm ecjually with a man, and be subjected to 
the same regulations as to wages as her husband and brothers, 
and like them should not leave the manor or district in which 
she usually lived to seek work elsewhere/ '^'^ 

In the early stages of industry **wool and silk were woven 
and spun in scattered villages by families who eked out their 
subsistence by agi'iculture/''' 

Often in the sixteenth century the wealthy graziers were 
clothiers and employed the men and women of the neighborhood 
to make into cloth the wool raised upon their own lands. **In 
many districts the farmers and labourers used few things which 
were not the work of their own hands, or which had not been 
manufactured a few miles from their homes. The poet Words- 
worth *s account of the farmers' families in Westmorland, who 
grew on their own land the com with which they were fed, 
spun in their own home the wool with whicli they were clothed, 
and supplied the rest of their wants by the sale of yarn in the 
neighboring market town was not so far inapplicable to other 
parts of England as we might at first nnagine." '^ 

With the introduction of machinery the paternal attitude of 
the master toward the employee disai)peared. Since the work- 
man at this time had no i)olitical rights the decline of the spirit 
of paternalism exposed him to easy industrial exploitation. 

Under the domestic system of industry the entire family was 
engaged under one roof in the spinning or weaving of cloth. 
The spinning was done by the w\)men and children, and the 
weaving by the men. Often it took as many as six spinners to 
keep one weaver busy, thus necessitating the employment of the 
women in the neighborhood when there were not sufficient spin- 
neis in the household.^" , 

This system of industry was revolutionized by the invention 
of the spinning-jenny, the water-frame, and the self-acting mule, 
and the application of the steam engine to cotton manufaeture. 
With the introduction of these inventions into the cotton in- 
dustry' the modern factory systeHi arose. Those employers who 



•" Denton. JJuf/land in Ihe Fiflecnth Centurjf, pp. 210-220. 

"Toynbee, The Induntrifil /{evolution, p. 15. 

'■Toynbee, 'J'he Industrial Jfevolulion. p. isi. 

'• Chevney, InduHtrial and jovial Jlistory of England, p. 206. 
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could not compete with the new methods were forced to give up 
their small domestic factories and seek employment in the towns. 
In 1811 the agricultural population of England was 35 per cent 
of the whole, and within twenty years it had declined to 28 per 
cent.2o 

Before the introduction of machinery, industrial occupations 
kept pace with increasing wants, but so little progress was made 
from one generation to the other as to give the impression of a 
static condition. Class lines were sharply drawn, and all au- 
thority rested with those whose property holdings were sufficient 
to place them with the privileged classes. Their political 
power increased with their material prosperity but neither 
political power nor material prosperity fell to the laboring 
classes. ** Except as a member of a mob, the labourer had not 
a shred of political influence. The power of making laws was 
concentrated in the hands of the land owners, the great mer- 
chant princes, and a small knot of capitalists, manufacturers who 
wielded that power — was it not natural in the interests of 
their class, rather than for the good of the people. "^^ 

Prom the sixteenth to the nineteenth century little change 
was effected in the home life of the people. ]\Iany of the houses 
had **but a single great fireplace." At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century came many improvements in household af- 
fairs. **The common use of the friction matches after 1830 
saved an infinitude of pains to the cook, the workman, and the 
smoker ; instead of the iron pots and Dutch ovens came the air- 
tight cook stove, an unspeakable good friend to the housewife; 
for the openfire was substituted the wood-stove, and then the 
coal-stove, which leaked gas but saved toil and trouble; for 
the labor of the needle which has kept feminine fingers em- 
ployed from the time of Penelope, came the sewing-machine, 
rude enough at first, which revolutionized the making of cloth- 
ing. ' ^« 

History shows from the earliest times the employment of 
women of the higher social classes within doors. Although the 
women of the laboring classes are employed extensively in the 



**Toynl)ee, The Industrial Kfvolulion, p. 8H. 

«»Toynbee, The Industrial Revolution, p. 180. 

"Hart, National Ideals Historically Traced, pp. 188-189. 
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fields there is always an apparent tendency for them to center 
their activities about the hearth. The performance of out-door 
tasks among women is determined as much by their class status 
as sex status. The outdoor work of women resulted less from 
the tyranny of one sex over another than from the tyranny of 
one class over another. Whatever the lot of the women field 
la])orers, the lot of their husbands and brothers was* little better. 
The differen(;e between the status of men and women is 
estimated by the nature of their work when engaged in the same 
general occupation as agriculture. Women seem to be deprived 
of the element of choice in their work since they perform the 
most monotonous and uninteresting tasks, and the men perform 
the work allowing for the greatest play of individuality and 
skill. How much this division of work is due to differences of 
authority, and how much to the difference in the assumption of 
responsibility, is difficult to say. It is certainly more convenient 
for women not to assume responsibilities for out-door work when 
they have to care for small children; and what may be at- 
tributed to an exercise of authority of men over women, may be 
due to custom having its basis in convenience. It is interesting 
to note that in practically all civilized societies women are 
the first to profit by any change doing away with the neces- 
sity of all the members of the family being employed in the 
field. This fact alone would indicate a common recognition 
of the necessity of protecting women from the severest work 
for the good of the race. It may have its basis, too, in the in- 
herent chivalry of man toward woman. 
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CHAPTER TIT 

The Effects of Industrial Changes Upon the Homes op 

THE Working Poor 

Under tlie domestic* systcMii of industry tlie lord or the 
^master assumed a moral responsibility for the welfare of his 
working people. It was his reeognized duty to care for them 
when in distress. Although this system of industry centered 
great power in tlie hands of a few. and admitted of great 
abuse, it relieved the workman of a sense of responsibility for 
the future. With the introduction of machinery, this protection 
afforded by the master ceased along with the servitude of the 
worker. A prop was removed from the working people as well 
as a weight. The immediate result was almost disastrous. 

Under the old domestic system there was little encourage- 
ment of individual initiative, and the routine of life was subject 
to few, if any, disturbances that thrust great responsibilities 
upon the individual. Initiative was a characteristic of the master 
but the poor worker was taught obedience from the cradle. 
He was never stimulated nor encouraged to start out on a new 
line for himself. In other words, he and his family were pro- 
tected from the uncertainties and responsibilities imposed up- 
on the modern workman. His standard of living was neces- 
sarily low. Hunger was not unknown, but it was apt to be a 
hunger connuon to all in his class, and so seemingly inevitable, 
rather than a hunger endured by his family because of his fail- 
ure in the every day industrial struggle. 

The cheapened cost of production of machine industry played 
havoc with the small domestic manufacturer. His employees 
were forced into the cities to compete for work at the machine 
a new experience which was markedly reflected in the homes of 
the workers. The industrial conditions of the domestic workers 
in England when forced to compete with machine industry, 
were similar to those pictun^d by Dawson when he says of Ger- 
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many, **the condition of the house workers in most country 
districts is lamentable, and in towns it is not much better. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to exaggerate the misery which has 
for years been the lot of this class of workers. Ther^, as in 
Silesia, a hand- weaver is glad to earn 5s. or 6s. for work which 
occupies nine days of from sixteen to eighteen hours (less than 
a halfpenny per hour), while his wife toils six hours a day 
for three weeks to complete a web which will bring her an 
equal sum, the problem how to make ends meet suggests to 
the social economist many reflections."^ 

The bringing together of laborers into industrial centers 
deprived them of the use of land for agricultural purposes. 
This increased the laborer's dependence upon industrial con- 
ditions, and upon his employer. Ilis employer was now an 
individual tending to be indifferent to his employe's well-be- 
ing and considering him only as so much labor power to be 
utilized for his advantage. 

The laborer found his relations to his new master purely econ- 
omic, and he himself responsible for his personal welfare and 
the welfare of his family. Ilis sickness and misfortune, though 
of social importance, was no longer of economic importance to 
his employer since the supply of labor equalled or exceeded the 
demand for it. 

A few individuals profited by the breaking down of class 
barriers, and asserted an individuality in harmony with econ- 
omic conditions. But the bulk of the people, either from sheer 
inefficiency or lack of opportunity failed to get a foot-hold and 
constituted a class easily exploited ])y the more successful. 

The literature of the period of transition pictures vividly 
the sufferings endured by the families of the workers. The 
poverty and misery of thousands resulting from the adjustment 
to machine industry appealed to all classes of society, and while 
the essayists and novelists made a pathetic appeal to the general 
public, the economists attempted in vain to suggest some alle- 
viation for the existing distress. 

The poorest class of workers was composed largely of persons 
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who were highly skilled in the handicraft stage, but were now 
forced into occupations requiring little training, and open to 
labor formerly considered inefficient. Not only was the number 
of persons needed to turn out the finished product much smaller 
than formerly, but the work formerly done by men could be 
done by women and children. 

The labor of women was in greater demand than that of men. 
'*In 1839, of 31,632 empJoyees in the worsted mills, 18,416, 
or considerably more than half, were under eighteen years of 
age, and of the 13,216 adults, 10,192 were women, leaving 
only 3,024 adult men among more than 30,000 laborers.'*^ 

Although cheap labor lowered the cost of production, it did 
not benefit the laborer who helped to bring it about, for his 
standard of consumption was below that which his production 
represented. His work supplied a higher demand than that of 
his class, and what was his loss was another's gain. The 
greatest benefit of cheapened production fell to those classes not 
depending for their living upon their manual work, or, who 
received good wages by virtue of the demand for their 
skill. 

Nowhere are the degenerating possibilities that lurk in in- 
dustrial changes more plainly seen than in the homes of the 
unskilled workers in England early in the nineteenth century. 
With the introduction of the factory system the home in many 
eases became merely a place to sleep and eat. Miss Orne 
pictures the home life of poor families where man and wife are 
employed. 

In the chain, nail and l>olt making industries man and wife 
stood ov^r the same forge, doing practically the same work for 
they often exchanged work to break the monotony of their toil. 
But the wife **took care of the home in addition to factory 
work. ' ' 

The married women appear to be as numerous as the un- 
married. There is a general custom in the district for boys 
and girls of 17 or so to marry, and for each to continue at work, 
living in the homes of their respective parents. Older married 
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women are generally found in the small workshop of the hus- 
band or some near relation. ' ' ^ 

With few exceptions the ** homes belonging to women who 
work cither in factories or home work shops are very nearly 
desolate. The meals consist of bread and butter and tea, 
with a little cold bacon for dinner. The tea is made from 
a kettle heated at the forge, and thus the cares of the house- 
keeping are reduced to a minimum. There is no knowledge of 
cooking, and therefore no variety of diet. The children 
troup into the workshop as they come from school, and in fact, 
there is no home life at all.'' * 

Such homes are typical of workers where the husband and 
wife are compelled to enter the factory in order to feed and 
clothe themselves and their children. !Many of them are ignor- 
ant — possess little authority and are indifferent to the exer- 
cises of the authority they do possess. * Their work does not 
allow them suffcient energy nor do the financial returns afford 
them the needed nourishment for a healthy body and mind. 

What is true of England is true of all countries where modem 
metliods of industry are practiced, and where the state has 
not taken steps to check the evils arising out of the system. 

Gohre, who has made a careful study of a large manufactur- 
ing establishment in industrial Saxony says, ** Think for a 
moment of the incomes and the homes of the workijjg men as . 
I have described them ; under such conditions it becomes almost 
impossible for the average man to realize the beautiful old 
Christian ideal of the family, about which we hear so much from 
the pulpit, let him try as he may * * * Think how the daily 
struggle for existence often compels the daily absence of both 
parents from the home, as well as the presence of strangers in 
the household, sometimes coarse and lawless people, and how 
this must interfere with any sort of regular training of the 
. children."^ 

Keeping boarders and lodgers^— especially lodgers — is a com- 
mon method of increasing the income of the family. High 



■Omo, Elizft, Conditions of ^yom€n in the Nail, Chain and Bolt Making In- 
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rent imposes upon them tlic necessity of resorting to some meas-' 
sure to increase the iticome of the family above that which 
represents the remuneration of the father for his daily toil. 
The burden of keeping boarders and lodgers falls upon the 
wife, but tliis source of income is seldom added when estimating 
the amount contributed by the wife to the family income. 

I\Iany of the evil effects of mothers being employed in fac- 
tories is apparent to all, but the crowding of the home with 
strangers is no less disasterous to family life. The economic 
goal is the only possible one and the family losesi its ethical 
purpose. The Pittsburgh Survey emphasized the effect of over- 
crowding the home. *'As half of the family use the kitchen 
for sleeping, there is a close mingling of the lodgers with the 
family which endangers the chiMren's morals. In only four 
instances were there girls over fourteen found in the families- 
taking lodgers, but even the younger children learn evil quickly 
from the free spoken men. One man in a position to know the* 
situation intimately, spoke of the appalling familiarity with 
vice among children in these families.''*^ 

In the city of York, England, the wages paid for unskilled 
work are often insufficient to provide fcod. shelter, and clothing 
for a family of moderate size, *'in a state of bare physical ef- 
ficiency.'' Of the income of those families receiving less than 
18s weekly the women contribute 50 ])er cent and the men 8 
per cent. The small proportion contributed by the men of the 
household is due to a large number of families in which the 
father is either dead or sick. Where the income is 18s and 
under 21s per week and the family of a moderate size the 
male heads of the family contribute 76 per cent and the female 
head of the household 13.3 per tent. With the increase of the 
weekly earnings of the men, women contribute less and less. "^ 

The investigation of ]\Jr. Kowntree shows conclusively that 
married women of the poorest classes do not engage in in- 
dustry outside the home for the sake of pin money. They 
work because circumstances compel them to do so, and just as 
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soon as the economic pressure is somewhat relieved married 
women remain in their homes. 

The statement is made in Women's AVork and Wages, that 
'* Nearly all the home makers who answered the question as 
to why they worked gave one of three reasons. The most 
frequent was that the husband's wages were cither too small or 
too irregular to keep the home. Fifty-two per cent gave their 
answer in many varying forms, of which a frequent one was, 
*It is all very well at first, but what are you to do when you 
have three or four children like little steps around you?' '* 

Others had worked all their lives ; if the husband is a labourer 
earning at best 18s. per week and liable to many weeks with- 
out work, no other course seems possible."^ 

Miss Collet says, **I have never yet come across a married 
woman in the working classes with such eagerness for pocket- 
money that she would work for it at the rate of l-2d or Id an 
hour. Whenever I found women who said they worked at 
very low rates they have been working for their living and for 
that of their children; their husbands have always been men 
disabled or out of work.'*® 

Frequently the wife of the unskilled worker does not go 
to the factory; her work is brought to her in her home. This 
is a great convenience to her for it enables her to remain with 
her children who are often too small to be left alone and it is 
impossible to take them to the factory. *^The women who take 
work home from ware-houses, factories, or sub-contracting 
agents are, with comparatively few exceptions, married or 
widowed, if we exclude from consideration that large class de^ 
scribed as dressmakers or seamstresses. The home workers are 
to be found in every grade of society among the wage-earning 
class; in the home of the middle-class clerk and in the rpom 
of the dock laborer; rarely, I think, in the tradesmen class, 
where wives can add to the family income more effectually 
by assisting in the management of the shop.'"'^ 

The taking of work into the home is to the advantage of the 



•Cadbury, Edward; Matheson, M. Ceclle : Shann, George. Women'9 Work ami 
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employer as well as to the immediate advantage of the em- 
ployee. It saves the employer rent and tools and procures him 
cheaper labor. Women can aft'ord to work for less under their 
own roof when it is a question of working for less or not at all. 
These women do not often compete with men, for their work 
is the poorest paid and the least skilled. Few men compete 
with women in the lower grades of work unless they are physi- 
cally unable to compete with men tor the better kinds of em- 
ployments. On the other hand women usually perform some 
branch of work which is wholly abandoned to them by the 
men and they refrain, whether willingly or not, from engag- 
ing in the branches monopolized by their male rivals. '*** 

The advantages of cheap production do not often fall to this 
class of laboring women. Says Mrs. Campbell, **The eman- 
cipation of women is well under way, when all underwear can 
be bought more cheaply than it is possible to make it up at 
home, and simple suits of very good material make it hardly 
more difficult for women to clothe herself without thought or 
worry, than it has long been for men. This is the word heard 
at a woman's club not long ago, and reinforced within a week 
by two well-known journals edited in the interests of women at 
large. 

The emancipation on the one side has meant no correspond- 
ing emancipation for the other; and as one woman selects, well 
pleased, garment after garment, daintily tucked and trimmed 
and finished beyond any capacity of home sewing, marveling 
a little that a few dollars can give such lavish return, there 
arises, from narrow attic and dark, foul basement, and crowded 
factory, the cry of the women whose life blood is on these gar- 
ments. Through ])urning scorching days of summer; through 
marrow-piercing cold (^f winter, in hunger and rags with white 
faced children at their knees, crying for more bread, or, silent 
from long weakness, looking with blank eyes at the flying needle, 
these women toil (,n, twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours even, before 
the fixed task is done. '''- 

After a careful study of one of the thickly populated work- 
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ing districts in Ne\y York, ]\Irs. !More says, ''As the children 
grow older and require less of her care at home, the mother 
takes in sewing or goes out washing, secures a janitor's place, 
cleans offices, and does whatever she can to increase the weekly 
income. She feels this to be her duty, and often it is neces- 
sary, but frequently it has a disastrous effect on the ambition 
of the husband. As soon as he sees that the wife can help 
support the family, his interest and sense of responsibility 
are likely to lessen, and he works irregularly or spends more 
on himself. There are, of course, many families in which this 
united income is needed, when the man's illness or incapacity 
makes it imperative for .the wife to help. Sometimes it is 
due to thrift and ambition to save money for the future, or for 
some definite purpose. Charitable societies generally deplore 
the prevalence of this custom because of its economic and 
moral results on the head of the family." *^ 

The British Board of Trade, in its report on French towns, 
says: *'With regard to the wives' earnings it may be ob- 
served that their importance is not limited to the towns in 
which textile industries predominate. In 51 per cent of all 
the families from which budgets were obtained the wives 
were contributors; the proportion was highest at Rome (a 
town largely dependent on the cotton trade,) where it was 
no less than 82 per cent." Of Germany the report says, *'A 
large proportion of the home w^orkers are married women, 
who in this way seek to supplement the earnings of the chief 
bread-winner, and are only able to devote odd hours to the 
work. How largely the custom of home w^orking is a result 
of poverty may be concluded from a statement made in a 
memorial lately addressed to the Berlin company by its em- 
ployes. The tramway employee is unfortunately unable to 
dispense with the earnings of his wife, even in normal domes- 
tic conditions, if he would maintain his family properly. 
The wife has really no choice in the matter. So, too, of 
2,051 municipal employees interrogated on the subject in 
1905. 416 or 20.2 per cent replied that their wives worked 
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for money, 170 at charring, 161 as home workers, and 17 in 
factories, and 68 in other ways. * ' ^* 

In spite of their economic independence the status of the 
women among the working poor is lower than the status of 
the women of any other social class. They suffer more from 
oppression, and their position is little higher than that of the 
women of the Australia aborigines among whom man has the 
power of life and death over his wife and children. It is true, 
the state restricts the power of the husband over the wife 
and secures for her certain personal rights the Australian 
savages are ignorant of, but she has a new master in modern 
industry which virtually exercises over her a power of life 
and death untempered by sympathy and mutual interest. 
Degeneracy and elimination such as was never known in prim- 
itive society would result if the more fortunately situated 
economic classes did not interfere. 



" Oo8t of Living m French Toims, 11)09, p. XVI ; Cost of Living in Qermcn 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Effects of Industrial Changes Upon the Homes of the 

]Middle-Class Workers 

The middle class worker is a worker whose remuneration is 
sufficient to allow hira to maintain a plane of living commonly 
considered adequate for his physical well being. 

His employment is not necessarily in the skilled trades, for 
many of the skilled workers are kept on a margin of bare sub- 
sistence, while many unskilled workers are able to enjoy a 
considerable degree of comfort. So much depends upon the 
economic conditions of a country or section, and the demand 
for and supply of labor that a classification according to occu- 
pation or remuneration would not be feasible. 

In congested cities where the cost of living is high, employ- 
ment uncertain, and labor plentiful, the unskilled worker fre- 
quently finds it impossible to live and enjoy the simple com- 
forts and decencies of life. On the other hand, in newly set- 
tled communities, where labor is scarce and. opportunities many, 
the unskilled worker is often able to accumulate property and 
to give his, children advantages usually confined to the prosper- 
ous business cl^ss in a large city. 

Hence, in discussing the middle class worker, he will be con- 
sidered as a man having sufficient pay, irrespective of his 
occupation, or the occupation ,of his family to enjoy a plane 
of living generally ac ieptcd as necessary to a normal and health- 
ful life. 

Peoples that make any progress constantly press toward an 
ideal. This ideal is the standard — so to speak — accepted by 
all classes to a certain extent, reflected in the schools, churches 
and all other social institutions. It is a part of the spirit of 
the age. To judge a class by any other standard, to expect 
its members to embrace the ideals held by their ancestors be- 
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cause we think it more in keeping with their financial circum- 
stances, is as unfair as it is illogical. It is expecting of others 
what we feel no one has a right to expect of us. To share in 
the benefits of our social institutions and the advance they 
make from year to year is a right claimed by all irrespective of 
class, that a woman no longer ** contented with bare floors 
and tin dishes,'' or even ingrain carpets and porcelain, or a 
blue calico gown and white apron for an afternoon social 
function, does not signify she is losing her sense of the fitness 
of things but that she no longer lives in an age of bare floors and 
tin dishes and that she too has through imitation shared in the 
rise of material standards. When a class departs from a seeming- 
ly sensible course, it is more often a joining of the procession of 
imitators and if the example is not worthy of imitation, the 
fault is further up the line. 

The middle class worker has as his goal the social class just 
ahead of him. He is following a standard he did not estab- 
lish, but he must go with the current or drift back. One can- 
not long stand still. 

In the last chapter was discussed a class of workers who 
have little, if any, freedom in the choice of a plane of living. 
Their poverty is so great that outside of the civilizing forces 
afforded by the community, gratis to all, they merely exist. 
We now come to a class of workers who possess those qualities 
of character which determine the type of civilization of a 
country and from whom have come the progressive movements 
tending toward the general uplift of humanity. They are the 
real fighters. They stand on a side hill and fight both ways — 
fight to keep from being shoved down the hill and to gain an 
inch on the upgrade. They are neither exclusively the victims 
nor the benificiaries of the economic regime. 

The home of the middle-class worker contains all the ele- 
ments of change characteristic of the age, and the success or 
failure of the breadwinner in the economic struggle determines 
the degree to which these elements are developed. To apply a 
test to their respective values would be unfair unless the same 
test were applied to the families of the higher social classes. 
What will be attempted will be to trace the influence of economic 
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changes upon the home and the resulting change in the status 
of the wife. 

Whatever struggle the workingman engages m involves the 
destiny of those dependent upon him fcr subsistence. His suc- 
cess determines their plane of living, and their interests are 
identical with his. In no other class do we see the home so 
complete an economic unit. The individual is often qov. 
pletely lost sight of in deference to the family interests. There 
is a recognized division of work between the husband and 
wife. The common object is the economic well-being of the 
family, and although there may not be sufficient economic liberty 
to enable them to choose the work most congenial, they gain 
by the increased strength brought about by their close co- 
operation. 

The husband offers his services for money; the wife remains 
at home administering to the needs of the family. Her work 
i.s of a productive nature satisfying the primary needs of 
those about her. She prepares the food for consumption, 
makes the clothing for the family and engages in numberless 
pursuits — all of which have real economic value to the family. 
This is the prevailing ideal of the middle class family of 
today, but lik« many other social ideals is found only under 
the most favorable conditions. We find it in many rural 
communities, or communities half urban and half rural. Much 
depends upon the extent to which manufacturing is carried 
on iu the vicinity, the facilities for transportation and the 
price of the commodities brought into the home as substitutes 
for the wife's handiwork. 

In countries where labor is cheaper than the use of machin- 
ery, the home has retained its function as a center of pro- 
duction. Under such circumstances life is simple and wants 
necessarily few. In some communities women still do all the 
spinning and weaving, the making of the clothing, and the 
preparation of all foods for consumption. This type of fam- 
ily especially when it owns tlie ground it occupies, represents 
a self-sufficing economic unit, such as was characteristic of 
the period of domestic industry before the era of machinery. 

In the early colonial days of the United States many homes 
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represented the best of European civilization in their culture 
and ideals. But economically they represented an earlier in- 
dustrial stage. Specialization and co-operation Avere not prac- 
ticed, and all the hardships were felt that characterized .i 
domestic system of industry. A farmer said in 1787 **At this 
time my fann gave me and my whole family a good living on 
the produce of it, and left ^me one year with another one 
hundred and fifty silver dollars, for I never spent more than 
ten dollars a year which was for salt, nails, and the like. 
Nothing to eat or wear was bought, as my farm provided all.''^ 

Undoubtedly the duties of the farmer's wife differed little 
from those of the German woman in the 18th century whose 
husband lauded her in the following words. **Our cheese and 
butter, apples, peai*s, and plums, fresh or dry, were all of her 
own preparation. . .Her pickles (fruit preserved in vinegar) 
excelled anything I ever ate, and I do not know how she could 
make the vinegar so incomparable. Every year she made bitter- 
drops for the stomach. She prepared her elderberry wine 
herself, and better peppermint than hers was found in no 
covent. During all our married life no one brought a penny- 
\Vorth of medicine from the apothecary" . . .* 

The introduction of the factory product into the home was 
a slow process, and was stubbornly resisted. If it were left t'j 
choice we would still be clinging to the home-made article 
with a tenacity more creditable to our conservatism than our 
judgment Fortunately, necessity forces men to change their 
habits. At present many of the occupations followed by our 
grandmothers have left the home for all time, and we have 
become reconciled to the change. 

Whatever changes have taken place in the home are re- 
flections of chani?es taking place outside the home. When 
war ceased to be the occupation of all men a Jarge amount 
of productive energy was released and woman's sphere of 
activities became more limited. She was probably just as 
busy as when the field work fell to her lot, and her work was 
equally productive. What really took place was the gratifi- 
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« 

cation of a wider circle of wants. When the field had its 
quota of workers, there was a surplus of male labor to be 
applied to the indoor work. As we have seen in an earlier 
chapter, men again invaded woman's field t f work and assumed 
industrial occupations formerly associated with the fireside. 
It was not long before there was a marked change in the indus- 
trial unit, but in spite of the fact that men performed a great deal 
of indoor work when the home was a diminutive factory, the 
family group lost none of its compactness. Practically all the 
needs of the family were supplied by its own individual workers. 

Soon man learned the advantage of the division of labor. 
He gave certain portions of his work to be done by his neigh- 
bor, and this portion tended to constantly increase. It was 
not long before he had but one occupation and it alone did 
not produce a finished product. It still had to be passed on 
to another worker before it was ready for consumption. This 
division of labor necessitated a medium of exchange. He re- 
ceived money for the large supply of goods he produced over 
and above his family needs, and with this money he purchased 
those articles which he and his family formerly produced on 
their own plot of ground and under their own roof. 

How about woman's work? Instead of producing more of a 
kind, as the men did, she produced the same amount, and the 
leisure falling to her lot by virtue of certain industries being tak- 
en out of the home was applied to new forms of production. She 
was just as busy as ever. There arose a greater .Variety 
of wants and it was for her to satisfv them. 

The process might have gone on from generation to gene- 
ration with no marked change except a progressive one. The 
wife might continue to work in the home, and as her pro- 
ductive employments departed to the factory she might sub- 
stitute otheis. Wants of a higher nature would demand her 
constantly increasing time. But what did happen was that 
the factory constantly made inroads upon the work of the home 
while the monev income of the family remained unaflfected. 

The income of the family did not tend to increase in the 
same proportion as the cost of maintaining the accustomed 
plane of living. This forced men into combination for self 
protection, these combinations taking the fonn of trade-unions. 
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The women who followed their work into the factory were 
the least fortunate. It was only where the men had lost their 
footing in the economic struggle that the women offered their 
services outside of the home for a w^age. They were the least 
efficient workers, and least able to protect themselves from a 
ruthless exploitation. The women who remained at home were 
the more fortunate in their matrimonial relations, for their hus- 
bands were still able to provide for their families, and the 
family social group was not disturbed. The women continued 
to can their fruit and to make their garments. The home was 
not less a home than under the old domestic system of in- 
dustry but more a home, for the number and variety of wants 
had increased and the standard of living had been raised. 

Thus we see that the industrial evolution has had one of two 
effects upon the homes of the working class. It has forced 
thousands of women and children into the factories, many of 
whom make up the ranks of the '* submerged tenth" or'the popu- 
lation in a ^'slurn'* district. They were economically the weak- 
est, hence were easy victims of a laissez faire economic regime. 
Their homes spelled retrogression in the evolution of the race, 
for they constituted the most unfit type in the industrial evolu- 
tion. 

Those who were not victims of the e<'onomic regime benefited, 
at least in some measure, by the decreased cost of production. 
The wires of the men who were able, either alone or through 
trade association, to hold their own in the economic struggle 
gradually ceased to be drudges. Every time the factory in- 
vaded the home to deprive it of one more of its industries, the 
wife either was forced to follow her work, or gained an in- 
creased amount of leisure to be applied in her home as she saw 
fit. Upon each encroachment of the factory upon the home 
there followed a weeding-out process and a few more women be- 
came wage earners. This process has gone on from decade to 
decade, and excepting in a few individual cases, women have been 
helpless in determining their fate. Excepting where they went 
to the factory they did not affect the economic situation of the 
time. They adapted themselves to circumstances as best they 
could, and had no other conception of the economic situation than 
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that the money income of the family had increased or decreased. 
At only one period in their lives did they and their parents real- 
ize they had a voice in their economic destiny, and that was when 
they chose their life companions. They appreciated the im- 
portance of a competent bread-winner. For this reason man's 
economic status has always been important in winning a bride. 
Indeed many sins of his past have been forgiven because he 
was able '*to make her a good living.'* 

In the countries of Europe where the evolution of industry 
has run its full painful course from the beginning, the middle 
class workers are losing ground. Their numbers have relatively 
decreased, and as a class they are protesting loudly through 
their organizations against conditions that make the old ideal of 
the family well nigh impossible. ilany of the single men em- 
igrate to countries offering greater opportunities to working 
men, thus leaving the young women to win for themselves a 
footing in the industrial life outside the home. Neither men 
nor women wish to lose their social status by virtue of failure in 
the economic struggle, and so they meet the problem separately 
and on different continents. 

Those countries not yet fully exploited profit by the courage 
and individualism of the north European immigrant. The high 
price of labor in consequence of its scarcity made possible a 
plane of living beyond the dreams of the home folks, and with 
this higher standard of consumption has gone invariably a de- 
gree of culture, self improvement, and self confidence which 
stood them in good stead at a later day. When the community 
became thickly settled and the old industrial problems arose 
women did not show the same inclination to go to the factory, 
or to lower their plane of consumption to meet the decreased 
income of the family, but sought the professions as avenues for 
industrial employment. They did not lose social caste and there 
was a real economic gain. The United States census report of 
1900 says *' women as a class are engaging more generally in 
those occupations which are supposed to represent a higher 
grade in the social scale." Undoubtedly the next census report 
will make this still more apparent.^ 
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The women of the United States have greater educational op- 
portunities than the women of any other country, and when 
these opportunities are taken advantage of, they show a like 
inclination with men to desert those employments which call for 
the least skill, and pay the smallest wage. They assert an in- 
dependence characteristic of the hetter classes, and assume they 
have a right to a social status a little higher than their income 
permits. 

This is especially true of the married women. If they enjoy 
an option between remaining at home or entering the industrial 
field, they tend to be more independent as to hours of labor, 
and the wages they will accept. Free, in a large measure, from 
pressing economic necessity, they are in a better position to dic- 
tate terms than the unmarried women or the men of their clasps. 

And yet these same married women are considered by their 
employers as desirable workers. They tend to be steadier than 
their unmarried sisters, and show greater concentration in their 
work. The secretary of one of the large glove maker's union 
said of the factory in which she was employed. **When a good 
worker marries, her place is kept open for her for several weeks 
so that she can return within a reasonable time if she so desires. 
And she nearly always comes." Not hunger drives her back 
into the factory, but a preference for the industry in which she 
has acquired a degree of skill over an industry like housework 
of which she knows little, and for which she cares less. From 
a financial point of view, it is cheaper for her to hire some one 
to perform the distasteful household tasks while she takes her 
place at her husband's side in the factory. There is much to 
be said for the social advantages of her work. Once in the 
home she loses her old associations and finds herself in an en- 
vironment which oflers little entertainment outside of her ro- 
mantic dreams. When these vanish she longs for her old com- 
panions and reenters the factory which, to her, spells industrial 
freedom, and a fuller life. 

Many wives of the middle class workers are still engaged in 
work also carried on in factories. The latter have not yet at- 
tained that cheapness of production which makes it a waste of 
time for the housewife to compete with them. But the attractive 
rates offered by laundries for ** plain pieces," and the bargain 
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counters in the basements of large department stores produce 
a sigh of relief and the remark * * women have it easier now days 
than they used to/' Few, see the relation between this cheapen- 
ed cost of production and wages, for the breadwinner in all 
probability belongs to the skilled trades, and the small wage 
brought home by the daughter is considered pure gain. 

While the home of the poorest paid worker gives no evidence 
of luxury and the wife's time is employed in satisfying the 
wants which have to do with the preparation of food and cloth- 
ing in their elementary stages, much of the energy of the home 
maker of the better paid worker is applied to maintaining a 
higher standard of living. 

Wants a century ago were comparatively limited, but under 
the influence of modern democratic conditions they have in- 
creased many fold. They most often take the form of a greater 
variety of food and clothing, or the satisfying of the spiritual, 
intellectual and artistic desires. The newspapers, the maga- 
zines, the entire business world seem to have entered into a con- 
spiracy to separate the working man from his small savings. 
Business depends largely upon its success in stimulating the 
desires of its patrons. Even our educational system makes 
every effort to stimulate higher cultural desires, which inevitably 
call for a greater expenditure of money. 

These wants spread among the masses with great rapidity, 
and their gratification depends upon economic resources. The 
demands are generally felt first in the home. Many women at- 
tempt to satisfy them by their labor so that there is little dan- 
ger of idleness on the part of the homeworker of this class as 
long as wants of this nature increase more rapidly than the 
desire for leisure. If their labor has a money value in the 
labor market it becomes a luxury when performed for their 
families, which could not afford to pay for these services at a 
very low cost. Only where the financial means of the families 
are sufficient to do without the help of the women in providing 
the necessities of life, can this new standard of life be main- 
tained. 

Hand in hand with the expansion of wants must go an in- 
crease of thei money income of the family unless the cost of 
production has' correspondinj^ly cheapened. If not, the family 
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is living beyond its means. The income of the family must 
l)e increased either by increasing the wages of men or by the 
w ives and mothers entering the industrial, field. Since to lower 
one's standard of consumption is to lose one's social status, it is 
considered far better to engage in some reputable employment 
outside the home. CN^en thouj2:h it entails continuous toil from 
morning until night. 

The difficulty is not always met in the same way. In one 
ccmmunity it may be perfectly proper for a married woman to 
continue her stenography after marriage while in another it 
would entail social ostracism. Often small economies are prac- 
ticed in the home where no one is the wiser. 

In France *'the sitting-room is apt to be shut up all the week 
in the interest of the furniture, and only opened on the single 
afternoon the lady of the house is supposed to be at home to her 
friends. Then in winter, just before the hour of reception, the 
meagre wood-fire is set ablaze, and sometimes tea is prepared, 
along with biscuits far from fresh. You may be thankful — if 
tea is to be offered you, a rare occurance — should the tea be 
no staler than the biscuits."^ 

We need not go to France for illustrations, for even in dem- 
ocratic America expensive table service does not necessarily im- 
ply an abundance of food. Where men's incomes do not com- 
pensate for the decreased economic value of women's work in 
the home, the problem is as pathetic as the one faced by the 
aristocracy of Cranford. 

**The present relation of incomes to wants may be seen more 
clearly in the case of single men and women than in that of 
families. In the life of l)oth sexes there is a lengthening period 
between the beginning of the working years and the marriage 
age, where the standards of the individuals are directly made 
by their income. Whatever they are they are carried into mar- 
riage; if the <irst epoch is one of advance, the second is likely to 
be also."' 

Of Fall River it is said that *'the impulse which makes a mar- 
ried woman continue to work in the mill may be far less urgent 



* Lynch, Fretn^h Life in Toxnx and Country, p. 188. 
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in the econoniie sense and simiiltaneously far more urgent in the 
social sense.'' And further on they tell us, *' These Fall River 
women are women of a* fine kind. They are highly skilled for 
women. They are well paid for women. They are intelligent, 
attractive, amhitious.'' * 

The woman who still ** finds plenty to do at home/' and the 
woman who has heoome part of the industrial world represent 
two types of homes common in the middle class. There is still 
a third. It is the woman who lives in a modem apartment 
and can take full advantage of all the industrial changes that 
minimize her work. Probahly Patten has her in mind when he 
says *'Onee the household industries gave to the staying-home 
woman a fair share of the labor, but today they are few, and 
the Miome-maker' suffer under enforced idleness, ungratified 
longing, and no productive time-killing.... Heredity has not 
been making idleness good for women while it has been making 
work good for men. Valuable qualities are developed by toil, 
and women improve as do men under the discipline of re- 
wards."' 

Thus we have the three types of women in the middle class 
and there is a marked difference in the social attitude toward 
them. The woman who is busy in her home is looked upon as 
a vanishing type. The idle woman is viewed doubtfully. She 
is thought of as enjoying a leisure which she, as a member of the 
middle class is not entitled to. Ilcr idleness weighs more on 
the social conscience than the idleness of the woman of wealth. 
And justly so; for her past stands for many of the better things 
of our civilization which we cherish as ideals, and to see her be- 
come an idler is to witness a growing waste of energy which was 
previously utilized to the great advantage of society. She is 
already beginrinis: to ask ''^What can I do?" lest public senti- 
ment should condemn her for her social parasitism. 

It is the middle class woman who goes to work — whether mar- 
ried or single — who is arousing her sex from lethargy that threat- 
ens race degeneracy. She is taking her place with the men in 
trying to solve industrial and social problems. Her home life 



• William Hard : Klieta Childe Dorr. The Woman's Invasion, Everybody's Maga- 
zine, Nov., 1008. 
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tends to represent a newer ideal. She often is not only the 
companion of her husband in the home but in the business 
world as well ; a source of economic strength instead of weak- 
ness. What becomes of the children of these families? This 
question brings up the subject of ** race-suicide" which will be 
discussed in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER V 

Women op Leisure 

ilany laboring women are benefited by the transition of work 
from the home to the factory, or the introduction of new in- 
dustries which were never allied to the home but represent an 
entirely new venture into the business world. But distinct 
from these, there is a class of women who reap the benefits of 
present industrial conditions in a greater or less degree by vir- 
tue of their parasitic relations to some man. These are the 
women **to whom leisure has come unsought, a free gift of the 
new industrial order. . . Never before in the history of civiliza- 
tion have women enjoyed leisure comparable to that which falls 
to the lot of those in comfortable circumstances in America.'" 

The new era of industrialism has brought into prominence a 
large class of successful or partially successful business men 
whose financial remuneration is sufficient to allow their homes 
to be adapted to all the industrial changes which lighten house- 
hold tasks. The husband's economic imiwrtance is often marked, 
and there is no necessity for the wife to add to the income of 
the family. She profits by the development of new industries 
in the business world which supersede those carried on in the 
home and her demand for the output of the new industry is 
no small item in determining its success. She is not deterred 
from trying the new because of the financial outlay it involves. 
She welcomes the era of canned meats and vegetables; the neW 
uses of gas and electricity, and the application of compressed 
air for cleaning purposes. She is the household innovator in a 
conservative society. 

She knows that whatever advantage her husband wins in the 
industrial field, increases the possibility of her leisure rather 
than his own. For whatever time the business man may gain 
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for himself; it is most often utilized to increase the volume of 
his business. By virtue of his sueeess his wife can afford to 
take advantage of home industry performed by people outside 
her home. The results are evident. It is no longer necessary 
to hire a large number of servants in the household to carry on 
the productive industries. The word servant is rapidly becom- 
ing synonymous with menial, for personal services, as house- 
hold tasks, are being divorced from production. 

The compensation for the absence of the servants in the home 
is the ability to purchase the finished article outside the home. 

In the earlier stages of production, few women were idle, for 
if they themselves were not actually engaged in production with- 
in the home, they were called upon to supervise the tasks per- 
formed by their undei lings. But modern industr>' has not only 
freed many women from productive work within the home, 
but released others from the necessity of managing large hous3- 
hclds. Responsibility has been shifted from the home to the 
business world. This sfiifting of responsibility so apparent in 
production can be also perceived in those activities which are 
closely allied to consumption. The business world is no re- 
specter of tradition. Wherever financial opportunity presents 
itself, business takes hold. 

We are accustomed to close our eyes and not admit the possi- 
bility of change until it is upon us. Our immediate past pre- 
sents to us the pleasing spectacle of a domestic wife, her head en- 
circled with a halo. More often this vision is that of mother, 
the memory of whom is associated with some form of domestic 
activity. But time makes changes and now the successful 
business man is expected to shield his wife fronr all irksome 
employments: and no matter how much he or his wife cherishes 
the occupations of the last generation, tradition does not pre- 
vent the courting of comfori and leisure when possible. Hence 
all employments dealing with consumption are willingly trans- 
ferred to the business world, and the lady of the house be- 
comes indeed a lady of leisure. 

Of course there are exceptions. There are families of wealth 
that persist in clinging to occupations closely allied to the home 
in the immediate past. The preservation and preparation of 
foods, the making of all articles of clothing, including hosiery, 
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are still the work of a few households, and it is clung to with an 
affection and a loyalty indicating the close mental association of 
these occupations with the idea of home. 

Nevertheless, time continues to bring about an adjustment of 
family life to economic life. The better-to-do classes tend to 
flock to family hotels and apartment houses and the new gener- 
ation laughs at the fears and prophecies of the old. The pos- 
sibility of a higher plane of comfoit at less cost is too much for 
even the conservative man. He cherishes his ideal of family 
life, and would gladly enforce it upon stK'iety in general, but 
often he thinks circumstances justify the discrepancy between 
this theory and his practice. He frequently gives up his separ- 
ate dwelling, and takes advantage of modern business methods 
of extensive co-operation. Thus specialization and co-operation 
are freeing many women from household responsibilities and 
are bringing about for some the possibility of idleness. 

The theory that women have suffered and are still suffering 
from the tyranny of men does not seem sound when one con- 
siders that the women of the well-to-do classes are alwavs the 
first to benefit by a surplus of leisure. ^Many men work eight or 
more hours a day while their wives are not obliged to perform 
any kind of work. The women's time is their own and their 
husbands resent neither their leisure nor their idleness. This 
indifference on the part of men to the complete economic de- 
pendence of women has its basis in sex, out of which arose a 
feeling of responsibility for the protection of the family, at 
first from enemies and later from economic cares. 

The employments of the women of the leisure class are 
tersely stated by Veblen when he says of the well-to-do house- 
hold: ** Tinder a mandatory code of decency, the time and effort 
of the members of such a household are required to be ostensi- 
bly all spent in a performance of conspicuous leisure, in the 
way of calls, drives, clubs, sewing-circles, sports, charity or- 
ganizations, and other like social functions. Those persons 
whose time and energy are employed in these matters privately 
avow that all these observances, as well as the incidental at- 
tention to dress and other conspicuous consumption, are very 
irksome but altogether unavoidable. Under the requirement of 
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conspicuous consumption of goods, the apparatus of living has 
grown so elaborate and cumbrous, in the way of dwellings, 
furniture, bric-a-brac, wardrobe, and meals, that the consumers 
of these things cannot make way with them in the required 
manner without help. Personal contact with the hired persons 
whose aid is called in to fulfill the routine of decencies is com- 
monly distasteful to the occupants of the house, but their pres- 
ence is endured and paid for, in order to delegate to them a 
share in this generous consumption of household goods. The 
presence of domestic servants, and of the special class of body 
servants in an eminent degree, is a concession of physical com- 
fort to the moral need of pecuniary decency.'' * 

The status of the women of leisure is social rather than 
economic. It has its basis in the economic strength of the hus- 
band but the social status of the wife is far superior to that of 
the man of the family. 

Although men depend upon their economic strength to give 
them a social status, they depend upon their wives to maintain 
it, and willingly surrender to them the reins of authority. 
Authority in the home among the higher social classes in the 
more democratic countries rests in the hands of women rather 
than in the hands of men. This is one of the results of a divorce 
of the economic life from family life, and the substitution of 
a social unit for an economic one. The change in itself need not 
be con(}emned if th^ new social unit promotes a higher ethical 
development of its members than is possible under the old 
economic regime. But in the leisure class the family as a social 
unit rarely has as its goal the ethical advancement of its mem- 
bers. Its desire is for prestige in a circle conspicuous for dis- 
play of material wealth. 

Social prestige is closely connected with economic prosperity 
and only in so far as the social goal has attained an impor- 
tance greater than the economic, is the authority of women con- 
spicuous. The economic idea is fundamental until a degree of 
security is attained eliminating the possibility of want. This 
changed relation so apparent in the United States causes no 
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little amusement to the foreigners who have not yet accepted 
feminine rule. 

Although the leisure-class women are not conspicuous in de- 
manding political equality, it is no new phenomenon to see them 
play a significant part in the political affairs of the day. Their 
influence and support has been sought and h still sought by 
political aspirants. But upon the whole their ambitions are 
purely social. They do not challenge the admiration of the saner 
element of the population but they represent an extreme social 
type just as many of their fortunes represent an abnormal and 
unhealthy financial condition. Their principal function is that 
of conspicuous consumption and dissipation. 

With no serious purpose in life degeneracy is bound to be 
the ultimate result. If it were not for the dormant abilities 
and capacities for good which exist among the women of th»3 
leisure class, and which generate in high society an undercur- 
rent toward better things^ their self elimination would be only 
a question of time. Patten says: ''At the present time, ex- 
cessive consumption of wealth, dissipation, and the vices are 
destroying successive aristocracies by self-induced exhaustion, 
and the suicidal group quickly disappears without establishing 
a line of decent. They continually reform on the old basis 
and bequeath to society, not sons, but a body of traditions. 
The present leisure class of America, for instance, is governed 
by concepts handed down by the continental nobility of an 
era that recognized no industrial or business man's ideas." ^ 

Earnest social workers are making a strong effort to utilize 
this excessive leisure on the part of women, and are attempting 
to direct it to channels useful to the city, the commonwealth, 
and society in general. 

Any one who has associated intimately with women whose 
entire time is their own to employ as they see fit, or with 
women who have a few hours of leisure daily and who represent 
a large proportion of our prosperous middle class, must be im- 
pressed with the fact that there is a great waste of talent, ability, 
and culture. 

*'The wives of tens of thousands of business men and well- 
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paid employees enjoy unquestioningly, and as a matter of 
course, a degree of leisure such as formed the exclusive priv- 
ilege of a small aristocracy in earlier centuries. The beneficent 
social and philanthropic activities of public spirited women 
and the baneful epidemic of gambling at cards which has run 
riot for several years and shows no tendency to diminish, are 
twin offspring of this unearned leisure."* 

Although less practical than men because of the almost com- 
plete divorce of their mental activities from the duties of life, 
these women often represent a plane of culture superior to that 
of the men of their class, and possible only when advantage can 
be taken of intellectual opportunists, associated with leisure. 
The women are the ones who are able to attend public lectures 
and places of amusement during the day; and often they 
alone have sufficient energy to profit by the intellectual benefits 
which are offered for the public 's enlightenment. In every college 
community where free lecture courses are given for the benefit 
of the public, the audience is characteristically feminine. 

A safe measure of the increase of leisure of women of all ages 
and of the more prosperous classes is our institutions of higher 
learning. The proportion of young women graduating from 
the high schools in the United States is greater than that of 
young men; and if this tendency continues the same will event- 
ually apply to our institutions of higher learning. This has 
been anticipated by a few of the universities limiting the num- 
ber of girls who might attend. What might seem to be sex 
prejudice may be in reality a resistance to an effeminacy, 
arising out of leisure class standards, which is fondly desig- 
nated as culture, in contrast to tho practical application of 
knowledge. 

The general tendency of young women to seek education for 
self improvement rather than for practical usefulness indicates 
that they benefit by the financial surplus of the family. On 
the other hand, their brothers are expected to prepare them- 
selves at an early age for the industrial field or the world of 
business. This is giving to the women of the family greater 
cultural opportunites than to the men. This is most evident 
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where girls consider their brother's associates their inferiors 
in tlie point of social prestige. 

The women whose husbands are successfully employed in the 
business world have a large range of social influence, and are so 
well established in their pecuniar}^ standing that they have no 
fear of losing caste. By virtue of this pecuniary standing they 
are allowed a greater degree of freedom than the women of the 
profes,sional classes. They can afford to make their own barriers 
and to some extent can. with impunity, break down those im- 
posed upon them by tradition. They can afford to be, and 
often are cosmopolitan in their habits of life. This is in a meas- 
ure due to the constant shifting of the business interests of the 
men of the familv, and the often close relation of these interests 
to all classes of society. While the women may be exclusive 
from inclination, they cannot help but be affected by the de- 
mocracy of the Imsiness world to which their husbands belong. 
Hence, society should appreciate the importance of utilizing 
the leisure of the business man's wife for the benefit of the 
community. Her social consciousness has been awakened and 
she is ready, nay, anxious to give her services. She knows 
idleness^ is not conducive to happiness, and purely social pleas- 
ures are fast palling iipon her. She is a product of a society 
of business prosperity, highly trained and stimulated by many 
social forces to a desire for a life of usefulness. She dees not 
want to work for wages — she is not yet willing to violate her 
leisure-class ideals which forbid her to work for financial re- 
muneratinn — but she does want to exercise her trained faculties. 
It is well to talk about the sacredness of the home, but there 
can be little sacredness where there is so much idleness and 
discontent. When women have been deprived of all useful occu- 
pations in the home it is necessary for the welfare of the com- 
munity that they find occupation outside the home. Work 
is necessary to any normal person if degeneracy is to be avoided. 
**A life of ease means lack of stimuli, and hence the full de- 
velopment of but few powers. Power and efficiency come only 
through vigorous exercise, and strength through struggle."** 
The women working in our large factories present grave 
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problems but society is alive to them, and there is some hope of 
their ultimate solution; but the degenerating influen(5e of ex- 
cessive leisure has not yet aroused the social conscience. 

Nearly every effort to utilize this leisure has come from 
within the class itself and takes the form of organized effort 
supported by women's clubs. This movement, comparatively 
new, often meets >vith the restrictions of a conservative society, 
which thus makes it doubly hard to attain the degree of ef- 
ficiency needed for the performance of useful services to the 
community. 

Women of leisure are influenced by archaic aristocratic ideals 
which before the era of industrialism were held by only a 
small number. With the great increase of wealth and new 
methods of production the number of women who assume a 
more or less parasitic relation to society grows with alarming 
rapidity. The question now is, what is to be done with this 
increasing number of idlers freed from economic responsibilities 
formerly imposed by the home? Can they as social factors be 
neglected without becoming a menace? Can society afford to 
support an ever-increasing number of women in idleness and 
allow them to propagate their leisure-class standard of consump- 
tion? 
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CHAPTER VI 

Status of Women and Home Industry among PRorES- 

siONAL Classes 

The effect of industrial changes upon the status of women 
is most marked in two conspicuous social classes — the class pri- 
marily engaged in the task of procuring a bare subsistence 
where the lack of leisure and insufficient economic returns allows 
little play for other than the economic forces, — and the class 
which by virtue of new industrial methods is the recipient 
of a constantly increasing degree of leisure. Between these 
two extremes we find the professional classes the prey of a 
conflict between the newer ideals of democracy and the leisure 
class ideals wrought out before the era of modern industrialism. 

No other class shows so marked a conflict between the older 
conservatism and the innovations brought about by modem 
industrial conditions, as the professional classes. The radical 
tendencies appear in those professions most dependent upon and 
closely allied to industrial life, and the conservative tendencies 
claim as their stronghold those fields of activity closely allied 
to wealth and leisure. 

The spirit of innovation is one of the results of an adaptation 
to changing industrial conditions ; and this adaptation is always 
necessary when a class depends directly for its remuneration 
upon the individuals for whom the services were rendered. On 
the other hand, conservatism had its basis in customs arising out 
of the institutions of the past ; can flourish only in a class inde- 
pendent of the -general public for its maintenance. 

Before the spread of democratic ideals, the field of higher 
learning was monopolized by the leisure class. Therefore, a 
high standard of living characterized it, and was essential in 
maintaining the status of its representatives. 

Before the development of industry, the leisure class was 
s^Tionymous with the nobility or the priesthood. To belong 
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to the nobility it was necessary to possess the predatory instinct 
to a marked degree, in order to gain material advantage, es- 
pecially in an age when wealth was more limited than at present 
and carried with it almost unlimited power. Sometimes when 
an individual accumulated much material wealth he was ad- 
mitted into the noble class, and often into the priesthood. 

Although the priesthood loaned its power to the nobility to 
fortify its temporal authority, it taught equality in the spiritual 
realm. The greater ease with which the priesthood could be en- 
tered opened a larger field for the ambitious youth wliose mind 
craved stimulation. II is economic condition had to be such as 
to free him fnmi the responsibility of providing for others, as 
well as sufficient to afford him an education. When he had once 
attained his goal, and belonged to the priestly class, he reached a 
status in life exclusive by virtue of its prestige, and in no wise 
divorced from matei'ial wealth. 

Learning in the past depended upon the individual's ability 
to live without productive employment, and a willingness to 
devote himself to the learned arts which had no economic sig- 
nificance. Here we find a combination of democratic and aristo- 
cratic ideals. AVhen marked intellectual ability was mani- 
fest, it was not uncommon for one of humble origin to attain 
a pasition of distinction in the church. Once in the church he 
belonged to an exclusive class surrounding itself with rituals 
and ceremonials. 

The nobility of the land received a rude shock from the 
development of industry, but the church always allied itself 
to those who were most able to give, and did not hesitate to 
sacrifice the temporal aristocracy in order to maintain the spirit- 
ual one. Although learning **set out with being in some sense 
a by-product of the priestly vicarious class" it has had to sub- 
mit to deitiocratic influences which grew out of industrial 
changes. These influences are most significant in the spread of 
the rudiments of learning among the common people, and the 
greater the opportunties for a common school education, the 
greater the possibility for the individual to enter the field of 
higher learning when the opportunity presents itself. But to 
enter this field is to depart from the practical affairs of life 
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and to devote oneself, if l>readwinning were essential, to im- 
parting this knowledge to others. This applies to the practice 
of acquiring knowledge for the sake of learning and not for its 
practical application, as for instance in medicine. 

No matter how few the impediments placed in the way of the 
ambitions youth entering the field of higher learning, the lack of 
economic resources naturally deterred all but the most de- 
termined from the undertaking. Hence we find the field of 
higher learning, which is purely cultural, becoming the privi- 
lege of the leisure class, free from economic pressure, and able to 
maintain the ritual and ceremonial observances. ^^The univer- 
sities of Paris and Oxford and Caudmdge were founded to 
educate the lord and the priest. And to these schools and their 
successors, as time went on, fell the duty of training the gentle- 
men and the clergy,' ^^ 

The early universities of Germany showed the same spirit. 
They *'did not grow up gradually, like the earlier ones in 
Prance and Italy, but were established after a scheme already 
extant and in operation. The spiritual and temporal power 
contributed to their foundation. The Pope, by a bull, founded 
the institution as a teaching establishment, and endowed it with 
the privilege of bestowing degrees, whereby it became a sfudium 
generate or privilegiatum, for according to mediaeval conceptions 
teaching had its proper source and origin in the church alone. *' ^ 

While it is extremely difficult to change fossilized habits of 
thought, newer civilizations send forth fresh shoots adapted to 
new conditions. Thanks to the development of industry de- 
manding trained minds of a useful bent, we find the newer insti- 
tutions of learning becoming more practical, and developing 
the useful arts and sciences. 

** Through the movement toward the democracy of studies 
and constructive individualism, a new ideal is being reached in 
American universities, that of personal effectiveness. The ideal 
in England has always been that of personal culture: that of 
France, the achieving, through competitive examinations, of 
ready made careers, the satisfaction of what A^illari calls 'Tm- 



* Jordan. The VoUe nf the Srh^ilar, pp. 17.*1 4. 

•Paulsen, fJermun L ntter^itUa, Charnrter and Historival Derelopmeut, 
pp. 21-22. 
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piegomania,' the craze for an appointment; that of Germany, 
thoroughness of knowledge; that of America, the power to 
deal with men and conditions/'' 

The new types of schools, characteristically American, have 
influenced the older type, until we see on all sides a struggle 
between the leisure class ideals and the practical ideals of de- 
mocracy; the outcome of this struggle depending in each case 
upon the degree of control exercised by the financial con- 
tributors — the leisure clas3 or the masses. 

The degree of democracy in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing determines the degree of ''ritualistic paraphernalia'' in 
vogue. The use of ** ritualistic paraphernalia" is an example of 
the social ideals of a naturally conservative class and is slow to 
respond to democratic ideals brought about by industrial 
changes. 

The spread of democracy has brought into our schools a new 
class of savants. They possess all the qualifications of the older 
savants save their financial independence. Their poverty is not 
a great calamity to those who remain celibates, but to the head 
of a family it means a struggle to maintain a standard of living 
too high for his income. 

The home is the last to free itself from the influence of leisure 
class ideals which permeate higher learning; and the struggle to 
reconcile the newer ideals with the older ones is almost tragic. 
The heaviest strain falls upon the wife who struggles to main- 
tain her social status upon which depends the status of the 
family. A display of clothes is not as essential to the main- 
tenance of this status as an appearance of leisure, and the con- 
veyance of the impression to the outsider that a high standard 
of comfort and luxury is realized. That the comfort actually 
exist is not necessary so long as the outsiders are deceived. 

Often a great deal of ingenuity is displayed by the housewife 
in conveying on a very moderate income the impression that the 
family is living on a high plane. Economy is practiced **in 
the obscurer elements of consumption that go to physical com- 
fort and maintenance." 

This class of society illustrates most pathetically the ideals 



8 Jordan, The VoUe of the Scholar, pp. H5-6. 
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of propriety of a non-industrial group. Its reluctance in giv- 
ing up its exclusiveness, and its persistence in clinging to leis- 
ure-class standards is most apparent in the home. Here the 
life of the housewife is often one of drudgery * ' especially where 
the competition for reputability is close and strenuous.*' 

The duties of the wife of the college professor are manifold. 
The work of ministering to the fundamental needs of the family 
is left to a servant, or if it is impossible to keep hired help, 
it is done with as much secrecy as possible, in order to avoid 
the stigma of commonness. Where she assumes all the house- 
hold tasks, the strain upon her is a severe one. The mechanical 
conveniences are not applied to her work with the same degree 
of speed with which newer patterns in rugs and other furniture 
make their appearance in the household. The list of articles 
esseutial to the maintenance of an appropriate standard of liv- 
ing is a long one, and many of them have no other charm than 
the expensiveness which proclaims pecuniary strength. 

It must not be inferred that the position of the housewife is 
a subordinate one. Her authority is paramount in the home 
which her ingenuity has planned and so skillfully manipulates. 
Her social prestige is as far above her financial means as the 
standard of living she attempts to maintain is above her hus- 
band's salary. This social prestige rests upon a deference paid 
to the higher learning her husband is accredited with by virtue 
of his position. Her intellectual attainments may be very 
mediocre but that is a matter of indiflFerence as long as she 
possesses a knowledge of the arts of polite society. Indeed, the 
superficial acquirements of a ladies' seminary are of a greater 
assistance to her in performing her social functions than a mas- 
tery of the sciences. 

The difficulty encountered in attempting to maintain the old 
aristocratic ideals is having two eflFects: There is a greater 
tendency for college men not to marry, or to marry late in life 
— after securing an economic foothold ; and secondly, to add to 
incomes by directing a part of their energy along lines oflFering 
greater economic returns, such as the writing of books to satisfy 
a popular demand not of a purely scholastic nature, or of hav- 
ing interests belonging entirely to the business world. Veblen 
says, ** Those heads of institutions are best accepted who com- 
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bine tlie sacerdotal office with a degree of pecuniary efficiency. 
Tliere is a similar but less pronounced tendency to intrust the 
work of instruction in the higher learning to men of some pe- 
cuniary qualification. ' ' * 

The business ventures of college men afford a pecuniary re- 
turn compatible with scholastic scale of living. The increase 
of income relieves wives of the strain which great economy 
necessanly involves, and gives them a greater amount of leisure 
to perform their social duties, and to render the little personal 
services so essential to the comfort of their families. 

In no other class do we see a greater divergenci between the 
rating of the women and that of the men. On the one hdnd, 
we see the men graded by a standard of an intellectual nature; 
on the otlier hand their womenfolk are rated according to a 
standard purely social and pecuniary, with no 'regard to utility. 
Both are conservative and tend to 1^ ai^^haic depending in a 
large measure upon the institution where the teaching is done. 

The conservatism shown in clinging to ancient ideals of 
womanhood is illustrated by the attitude of these learned men 
toward the admission of women into their ranks on an equality 
with themselves. ** There has prevailed a strong sense that the 
admission of women to the privileges of the higher learning (as 
the Eleusinian mysteries) would be derogato^ to the dignity 
of the learned craft. It is, therefore, onty recently, ^and almost 
solely in the industrially Imost advartped communities, that the 
higher grades of schools ha.yo. be^n fi*^ely- opeiied to women. 
And even under the urgent circumstances prevailing in the 
modern industrial communities, the highest and most reputable 
universities show an extreme reluctance to making the move. 
The sense of class worthiness, that is to say of status, of an 
honorific differentiation of the sexes according to a distinction 
between superior and inferior intellectual dignity, survives in 
a vigorous form in these corporations of the aristocracy of learn- 
ing. It it felt that women should, in all propriety, acquire only 
such knowledge as may be classed under one or the other of two 
heads: (1) such knowledges as conduces immediately to a bet- 
ter performance of domestic service — the domestic sphere; (2) 



* Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, p. 375. 
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such aeeompHshments and dexterity, quasi-scholarly and quasi- 
artistic, as plainly come in under the head of the performance 
of vicarious leisure. Knowledge is felt to be unfeniinine if it is 
knowledge which expresses the unfolding of the learner's own 
life, the acquisition of which proceeds on the learner's own cog- 
nitive interest, without prompting from the canons of pro- 
priety. ' ' ^ 

Where women enter the higher fields of learning, they show 
a tendency — although not so marked as in the past — to select 
those lines of work and thought which have no practical bearing 
on ^verA^ day life. In other words, they follow those lines of 
study which are most similar to those pursued by the students 
of the Middle Ages who sought knowledge without any thought 
of its utility. This tendency of women is evident in co-educa- 
tional institutions where their selection of studies shows their 
object in the main to l)e the acquisition of knowledge of a cul- 
tural rather than a practical nature. This choice is most suit-* 
able to their object in life assuming that object to be matrimony. 
The otlier activity followed mostly by college bred women — • 
school teaching, makes little demand outside of the lines of work 
pursued by most women. 

]\ren long ago learned tliat there is a demand for highly trained 
minds in fields other than that of teaching. They have adapted 
themselves to this demand until we see men deserting studies of 
a purely cultural value, and pursuing those more applicable to 
every day life. Women are showing the same tendencies in 
communities where there is a demand for their services in fields 
otlier than teaching, and where matrimony has become more of 
an uncertainty and economic independence a fact. 

When women pursue their college work with a definite prac- 
tical purpose in view, they too will desert those lines of work, 
largely, if not wliolly, valued for their culture side alone. 

In the schools directly controlled by the people we find a 
greater appreciation of democracy than in the colleges. The 
public has great reverence for custom and tradition so long as 
these conservative forces do not interfere too much with prac- 
tical utility. This sense of practical utility is closely allied to 
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the commercial principle of getting the best to be had for 
money laid out. This principle appeals to all save when it is 
a violent contradiction to the accepted moral code. The policy 
conferring the greatest benefit to the greatest number at the 
least cost is adopted if it does not conflict with more powerful 
interests. As a result of this policy women are admitted into 
professional work, especially school teaching, because they will 
not only work for less wages than will the men, but will do a 
better grade of work for less money. 

Superintendents and principals are agreed that for the same 
salary a higher grade teacher can be procured among woiften 
than among men, and hence, despite their conservatism and 
prejudice, they feel obliged to follow the policy that best utilizes 
the means at hand. As a result women have crowded men out 
of the common schools and have become so well established in 
this field of work as to have gathered sufficient strength to de- 
mand the same remuneration as men for the same kind of 
work.® 

Married women are still excluded from many of the common 
schools in deference to the old idea that married women should 
remain in the home and follow no remunerative occupation. 
Even if there existed no good reason for debarring married wo- 
men from the work of school teaching, the jconservatism of the 
community would deter those in authority from overruling con- 
ventional ideas. Not until there is a dearth of teachers, brought 
about by the extension of the fields of activity open to educated 
women, will married women receive general recognition in 
the profession on the same footing with the unmarried. 

Although in academic work the instructor is supposed to 
maintain as high a plane of living as a full professor — especial 
in the smaller colleges where the faculty is able to maintain its 
class exclusiveness — the poorly paid minister is not so conscious 
of the discrepancy between his standard of living and his in- 
come. He has, indeed, the same financial problem to face as 
the college instructor, for he, too, is guided largely by the leisure 
class standards of the past, but it is smaller and hence less 
tragic. He is not expected to keep up the same plane of ex- 
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penditure as the better paid ministers. He tends to imitate the 
well-to-do among his parishioners, or the intellectual elite of the 
community rather than his professional brethren. 

The stronger the hold the minister has over his congregation 
the more closely does his remuneration correspond to the stand- 
ard of living he is expected to maintain. It is true his services 
are often undervalued when measured by money, and that he 
belongs to a profession that stands in a measure for sacrifice, 
but his social prestige in itself makes certain demands upon the 
congregation that cannot be overlooked. To maintain this pres- 
tige by a high plane of living on a meagre salary is one of the 
problems of the minister and his family. (Jeorge Eliot presents 
the difficulty in a small conservative community in the follow- 
ing words: '* Given a man with a wife and six children; let 
him be obliged always to exhibit himself when outside his own 
door in a suit of black broadcloth, such as will not undermine 
the foundations of the establishment by a paltry plebeian gloss- 
iness or an unseemly whiteness at the edges ; in a snowy cravat, 
which is a serious investment of labour in the hemming, starch- 
ing, and ironing departments; and in a hat which shows no 
symptom of taking in the hideous doctrine of expediency, and 
shaping itself according to circumstances; let him have a parish 
large enough to create an external necessity for abundant beef 
and mutton as well as poor enough to require frequent priestly 
consolation in the shape of shillings and six-pences; and, lastly^ 
let him be compelled, by his own pride and other peoples', to 
dress his wife and children with gentility from bonnet-strings. 
By what process of division can the sum of eiglity pounds per 
annum be made to yield a quotient which will cover that man's 
weekly expenses.'' 

The problem is still essentially the same in a poor parish, for 
the minister must maintain a standard of consumption above 
the average of the community. 

The problem tends to assume a different aspect in an in- 
dustrial community where democratic ideas are as evident as 
financial prosperity. The individual's concern for his well-be- 
ing in another world gives way to his concern for the present. 
He insists upon spiritual guidance, but also expects assistance 
in bringing about better relations between himself and his fel- 
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low men. He often insists upon his minister being a higher in- 
tellectual product than is demanded by the more conservative 
communities. He regards him as a teacher who ought to be 
versed in the affairs of every-day-life and not one confining him- 
self exclusively to the implications of a future state. 

Like the school men, ministers are appreciating the necessity 
of a greater and broader democracy within their class, but un- 
like the former, their habits of life are more democratic than 
their teachings. 

Those professions depending upon the direct patronage of 
the public for support are nowadays distinguished by a tendency 
to depart from the conservatism characteristic of them in their 
earlier stages. A physician often completes a college course in 
science and letters before receiving the three or four years 
training fitting him for his life work. In mental training he 
rivals the best college professors and yet his social status savors 
of the common people. He is inclined to be democratic in his 
tastes, in his habits of life, and in the selection of his com- 
panions. He is one of the people rather than of an exclusive 
social class. 

While officialism and ceremonial rituals characterized the 
medical profession when its services were rendered almost ex- 
clusively to the people of rank and distinction, or when it was 
closely allied to priestly functions, the nature of the work now 
demands close association with those upon whom the profession 
depends for financial support. The necessity of associating with 
.people of all ranks fosters the spirit of democracy, and a com- 
mon-sense philosophy of life. 

The physician maintains a standard of living in harmony 
with the ideals of the community of which he is a part, and in 
accordance with his income. He cannot maintain a standard 
of living which erects a social barrier between himself and his 
patients, either by its extreme simplicity, or by its conspicuous 
waste. 

The wife of the average physician enjoys a freedom from 
social restraint not seen in many of the professional classes. 
Financially she does not feel the necessity of entering into 
economic employments to keep up her standard of living, for 
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the income of the family, though varying, tends to adjust itself 
to the demands her social position calls for. 

The practice of medicine requires not only considerable skill 
but great mental concentration, keen judgment and intuition. 
For women to gain admission into medical schools is to acquire 
the privilege of the fullest mental development. The concession 
of this privilege is an acknowledgment of the possession of an 
inherent ability essential to successfully follow this line of work. 
When one considers that success in medicine calls for special 
talent it is evident the number of women seeking to follow this 
line of work will be small compared with the number desiring 
to enter the academic field. 

Although women make strenuous efforts to overcome all bar- 
riers raised against their admission to the different fields of 
activity, they cling with great tenacity to ancient sex privileges 
inconsistent with a man's conception of '\solid comfort.*' For 
instance, the objects of medical associations are social as well 
as scientific. The scientific program would undoubtedly meet 
with the approval of both sexes in the profession but the social 
functions are a real stumbling block, — the women leaning toward 
formalities and conventionalities, and the men toward what is 
termed **a good social time.*' This is in itself sufficient to 
prompt most men to oppose admitting women into intellectual 
and social clubs. 

The industrial evolution plays a large part in shaping the in- 
stitutions of society. While economic relations may not be con- 
sidered the most essential in life, they determine in great meas- 
ure, the nature of our relations to social institutions themselves. 

Where the economic influence is not direct we see preserved 
with the least change the institutions of the past. ^What is true 
of institutions is also true of the occupations of men. Their 
conservatism varies in the degree to which they are affected by 
economic and industrial conditions. 

Those prof essions least dependent upon immediate industrial 
changes are the most conservative in their work and ideas, and 
most closely reflect the ideals of the past. On the other hand, 
those professions which depend for their support upon the 
services rendered to the community remunerated according to 
the recipients ' estimation of these services, have discarded almost 
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all the traditions of the past, although their origin can be traced 
to the most conservative institutions of society. 

The influence of industrial changes upon social institutions 
is apparent in the home. Although the homes of the industrial 
classes must adapt themselves to industrial changes even though 
these changes lower the plane of family comfort, the professional 
classes enjoy a margin above subsistence sufficient to enable 
them to combat changes with "a conservatism characteristic of 
all glasses having a greater respect for custom and leisure-class 
standards than for beneficial innovations. Hence we find the 
homes reflecting ideals of the past which clash with the demo- 
cratic ideals of the present, and illustrate in their various phases 
the struggle between the old and the new. 

While the home makers of some of the professional classes 
are more conservative than the men, this is not true of those 
women who are actively enga«red in professional work them- 
selves. They are more radical than men of the same class, 
and are leaders not only in movements for bettering the condi- 
tion of women, but in progressive movements affecting society as 
a whole. As a rule they are a superior intellectual type, and 
not representative of the average woman any more than our in- 
tellectual elite among the men represent the average man, for 
the average person is characterized by adaptability rather than 
by the spirit of innovations. 

The professional classes here discussed are those which have 
developed out of a class of savants who were originally and 
primarily engaged with knowledge of an occult nature. It is true 
that out of these classes eniraged in the transmission of knowl- 
edge have developed a class of scientists whose field of activity 
is industrial, the engineer groups — and whose standard of liv- 
ing tends to correspond to the money income of the family. It 
is often considerably larger than the income of the professional 
man employed in collefre work. For that reason the wife of the 
professional man is not confronted with the same problems as 
the wife of the teacher. 

The social status of the professional people whose activities 
are confined to the industrial field is measured by their financial 
status. This makes it unnecessary for them to maintain a plane 
of consumption at variance with their income. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Effects of Indi'STRIal Changes I'pon Marriage 

The effect of industrial changes upon marriage among prim- 
itive peoples has been discussed at some length by students of 
primitive conditions. So closely do the industrial habits of 
mankind affect the social that one is forced to concede an im- 
portant place to the economic in the evolution of the race. The 
preeminence of the strngjj:le for subsistence in the histor>" of 
civilization shows how reckless it is to make histoncal interpre- 
tations while neglecting the industrial side of society. 

The industrial habits of primitive peoples were intimately 
related to the physical environment. There had to be game be- 
fore man could live by hunting ; a body of water to fish in before 
there could be fishermen : grass to feed the herds before herding 
could be the chief occupation of a people: and tillable soil before 
there could arise an agricultural stage in the histor>^ of the 
race. Favorable conditions had to exist before men could es- 
tablish even a temporary dwelling place, not to mention a per- 
manent one. Conditions detennined the occupations of men, and 

in turn these occupations made possible a type of social life com- 
patible with the environment. The social life was not a pre- 
conceived scheme so much as a development spontaneously 
arising out of existing conditions. The type of the family was 
no exception to this rule. 

Herman Grosse has a unique place as an exponent of the 
theory that economic occupations have always been the determin- 
ing influence in the establishment of the form of marriage and 
the status of women. ** Restricting his examination to the con- 
ditions which lie wnthin actual historical or 'ethnological ex- 
perience' he seeks to demonstrate that the 'various forms of 
the family correspond to the various forms of economy (Wirth- 
schaft)'; that *in its essential features the character of each 
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particular form of the family may be explained by the form 
of economy in which it is rooted."^ 

Grcsse's point of view is recognized by many writers who 
have given thought to the subject. Howard says, '*It seems 
certain that the whole truth regarding the problem of kinship, 
as well as regarding the rise and sequence of the forms of the 
family, can be reached only through historical investigation of 
the industrial habits of mankind. "- 

Ward gives expression to the same idea when he says, "mar- 
riage is from the beginning an association dictated by economic 
needs. ' ' ' 

No evidence existed bearing out the theory of the early prev- 
aler.ce of promiscuity in sexual relations other than a recognized' 
looseness of sexual relations outside the marriage bond; or a 
marriage of such short duration as to warrant the appellation of 
temporary pairing. Where the latter custom prevails, it is the 
outcome of certain social conditions existing in a tribe, and 
not representative of a certain stage of culture. 

Even in our advanced western civilization there exist small 
communities of peoples who stand for certain moral principles 
developed to such extreme forms as to shock people generally. 
These principles often have their basis in sexual relations and 
are conspicuous by virtue of their contrast to general practices. 
They in nowise warrant the importance given them, represent- 
ing as they do a mental excrescence and not a healthy social ; 
development. The same may apply equally to primitive so- ' 
cieties. Only where certain causes have repeiitedly brought 
about certain results are we justified in the conclusion that 
certain practices were common in a stage of which we have no 
direct knowledge. 

Speaking of promiscuity. ^Morgan thinks it **was limited to 
the period when mankind were frugivorous and within their 
primitive habitat, since its continuance would have been im- 
probable after they had become fishermen and commenced their 
spread over the earth in dependence upon food r.rtificAlly 
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acquired. Consanguine groups would then form, with inter- 
marriage within the group as a necessity, resulting in the 
formation of the consanguine family. At all events, the oldest 
form of society which meets us in the past through deductions 
from systems of consanguinity is this family. It would be in the 
nature of a compact on. the part of several males for the joint 
subsistence of the group, and for the defence of their common 
wives against violence of society.'' ^ 

Hobhouse says, ** Sheer promiscuity is probably .o be regarded 
rather as the extreme of looseness in the sexual relation than 
as a positive institution supported by social sanction."^ 

Grcsse finds in the different stages of industrial occupations 
which he designates as ** lower'' and ** higher hunters" ** pastoral 

peoples" ** lower and higher cultivators of the soil," prevalent 
forms of marriage corresponding to the occupations pursued by 
the men. 

The Bushmen and the Esquimaux of the present time are the 
best representative of the lower hunters among whom monog- 
amy is the form of marriage. "Whether the Bushmen or the 
Esquimaux represent a primitive type of the culture arising 
out of a lower stage of culture, or a degeneration from a higher 
type, the author does not know. But he tells us hunger plays 
a large part in their lives; and the lack of foresight or 
sense of accumulation accounts for the little advantage, the 
few have over the manv."** 

Hobhouse says, **the strict monogamy and well-united family 
life of the Veddahs is partly explained by the fact that they 
live in great measure in isolation. In the dry season they pass 
"heir time en their hunting ground ; in the wet season small 
groups of families will resort to some hillock which is the 
venter of two or three hunting grounds and sometimes two or 
rhree families will reside together for a time in one cave."^ 

Among the higher hunters, according to Cirosse, monogamv 
is the prevalent form of marriage but polygamy is sanctioned, 
and practiced by the wealthy. ^ 



* Morpan, Apcient Horicty, p. 501. 

* Hobhouse. Morals in Krolviion, p. 140. 
" (Jrosse.. Famine and Wirlhachnft, p. 

» liobhouso. Moral9 in t'.xolution. I, p. 4.*;. 
•Grosse, ramilie und Wirthschaft. pp. I'.i-A. 
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The conditions of the herders are better known than that of 
the hunters. The individual family may rest upon monogamy 
or polygamy depending upon the wealth of the nomad. In 
Central Asia the price of the wife is often very high, and the 
father considers his daughters as a means of increasing his 
wealth. The price a well-to-do Kalmuck asks for his daughter 
is fifteen horses, fifteen cows, three camel, and twenty sheep. 
He gives in return as a dowry, one camel, one horse, four sewed 
garments, eight unmade garments, and tools depending upon his 
wealth.^ 

The great family (sippe) whether on the father's or mother's 
side developed a social organization having its basis in agricul- 
ture. Starke says, **An agricultural community lays much more 
claim to the capacity of each individual for labour than is the 
ease with a conmuinity which is wholly or chiefly occupied with 
the rearing of cattle. In the former case the diminutfon of the 
number of the household is a loss which is difficult to supply, and 
they are chief y concerned in keeping up tfteir numbers, that 
is, in retaining their hold on the individual. But in a cattle- 
breeding community men make it their first object to increase 
the number of stock. In the former community the head of 
the family opposes the departure of his daughter, and seeks to in- 
duce her wooer to become one of the household ; but in the latter 
he- sells her early, and for as high a price as possible.'*^® 

While Grosse emphasizes the fact that the diflferent forms of 
economy influence the prevalent form of marriage, it is appar- 
ent that polygamy exists in a marked degree where women are 
not valued for their labor, and where there has developed a stage 
of economy admitting of inequalities in wealth. It is when wo- 
man's work has real economic value that she obtains rights of 
her own. Agriculture as a means of subsistence is pursued to 
a marked degree only where there is a measure of security against 
enemies: where there is strength by virtue of num- 
bers. Under these circumstances warfare is not so common, and 
there is a tendency for the numbers of tlie sexes to remain 
comparatively equal. 



» (Jrosso, Ibid, pp. 104-5. 

"Starke, The Pfimitive Family, pp. 01). 100. 
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**The circumstances attending marriage by service, especially 
when we compare it with marriage by purchase or capture, have 
shown us how much the relations of husband and wife are de- 
termined by what in the modem world is called the economic 
factor. The savage woman's price — if we mean by price the 
difficulty of approaching her — may be high or low. Where 
it is always possible to organize a raid and carry her oflf it is 
decidedly low, and she becomes the captor's property. When 
this is not countenanced, it is posible to buy her from her guard- 
ian, and then presumably her price like that of other things, is 
a matter of supply and demand."" 

In all civilizations inequalities of wealth arise, and make pos- 
sible social privileges differing from the common practices of 
the general population. Under such circumstances we always 
find social types at variance \Wth established conceptions of 
right, and human nature showing itself in many cases unspeak- 
ably repulsive when free from any economic restraint. This is 
perhaps, the effect of a freedom from restraint which is made pos- 
sible by great wealth. The only restraint then is public opinion 
or religious precepts; the former is easily swayed by the power- 
ful and wealthy, and the latter oft^n admits of a tolerance not 
shown to the masses of the people. 

In industrial communities where no great inequalities of 
wealth exist, the marriage relation tends toward monogamy. 
Even where western civilization has made little impression on 
social institutions, greet and conscious inequalities do not often 
exist between the sexes, and woman's position is not a degraded 
one. All the important factors, entering into economic life, 
tending to create serious distinctions — social, political and 
industrial — between men and men, between the rich and the 
poor, tend to differentiate status between men and women. 
Women are most degraded in the marriage relations where they 
are economically the weakest; where they personally control 
the least wealth. The few who are more fortunately situated are 
not sufficiently numerous to make any impressive protest even if 
they desired to do so. 

In a society where the few dictate to the many because of 



" Hobhouse, Morals and Evoluiiov. T. p. 170. 
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their financial strength, in a society marked by inequalities 
originating in predatory exploitation, we find in a greater or 
less degree moral discrepancies with the prevailing conception 
of right and wrong. Normal industrial life tends to promote a 
normal moral life, and to develop ideals most conducive to a 
steady progress. 

When the family represented an exclusive economic unit 
with little dependence upon the outside world, it was of econ- 
omic importance to both men and women to marry, and thus lay 
the foundation for household prosperity. Wife and children 
were never a luxury to the poor man, but of real economic value. 
This fact is apparent in new countries where the form of 
industry must be necessarily domestic. Women have been ship- 
ped in large numbers to new colonies to marry the settlers. In 
practically all cases the women went voluntarily for they too 
appreciated the importance of obtaining for themselves a place 
in homes where so much of the social and economic life of the 
time centered. These unions, primarily- economic resulted often 
in family groups containing much of the ideal. 

In the early colonial days of America ** every farmer and his 
sons raised wool and flax; his wife and daughters spun them 
into thread and yarn, knit these into stockings and mittens, or 
wove them into linen and cloth, and then made them into cloth- 
ing. Even in large cities nearly all women spun yam and 
thread, all could knit, and many had hand-looms to weave cloth 
at home. . . . All persons who were not employed in other ways, 
as single women, girls, and boys, were required to spin. Each 
family must contain one spinner. . . . There were no drones in 
this hive. Neither the wealth nor hisi^b station of parents excused 
children from this work. Thus all were leveled to one kind of 
labor, and by this leveling all were elevated to independence." ^^ 

In all rural communities of modem Europe much of women's 
work is of considerable importance from an economic point of 
view, and there is little incentive for a man to remain single 
from economic prudence. Instead of an economic burden the 
wife is more often a helpmeet who even offers her services 
for pay outside the home. She works in the fields like a man 



^'Eaiie, Home Life in Colonial Daps. pp. lGG-7. 
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and is an important factor when estimating the value of labor 
on the farm. 

Letourneau says, **At Paris, where the struggle for existence 
is more severe, and where the care for money is more predom- 
inant, late marriages abound, and it is only above the age of 
forty for men and thirty-five for women that the marriage rate 
equals and even exceeds, that of the whole of France. ' ' " 

The constant drifting of country population into large cities 
where employment can be found is affecting markedly the life of 
the rural community, and tending to postpone the formation of 
family ties until an economic foothold is secured.^* 

There has been a slight diminution of the marriage rate since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, but so many forces have 
come into play that one is hardly justified in the conclusion that 
this decrease is due entirely to economic causes. 
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* Bailey, Modern Social Condttiorm, p. 139. 

Some statisticians see co-relation between the price of food and 
the marriage rate. "^' 

Food, clothing, and shelter are the essential needs of man. 
When the price of food, shelter, and clothing increases and 
wages remain the same, the money income of the family is rel- 
atively less. Tf the price of focxl remains the same and wages are 
lowered because of an oversupply of labor to meet the demand, 
or for other causes, the effect is practically the same. "When mar- 
riage meiins an incrense of the financial burden, and foresight 
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" E. Vandervelde, L'iSxoae Rural. 
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comes into play there will naturally follow a postponement of 
marriage. Letoumeau says, the ** principal causes which in- 
fluence matrimony are the greater or less existence, and the ex- 
treme importance attached to money. As a general rule, life and 
death tend to balance each other, and the population whose 
mortality is great have, as compensation, a rich birth-rate. We 
invariably see the number of marriages and births increasing 
after a series of prosperous years, and vice versa. General 
causes have naturally a greater influence on the population liv- 
ing from hand to mouth. The well-to-do classes escape this, 
and we find that the chances of marriage for the rich increase 
during years of high prices." ^® 

Economic conditions will not prevent people from marrying 
when it is understood the wife will continue her work in the 
factory as is true in many manufacturing towns, especially in 
Europe. Under such conditions marriage does not signify an 
immediate increase of the financial burden of the husband. In 
fact, if marriage meant that the entire burden of support was to 
fall upon the man aloiie, it would be a serious matter when 
under the existing conditions husband and wife together can 
scarcely make a living." ^^ 

European countries are cited as admirable examples of ad- 
vanced legislation for the protection of the home. Farsighted- 
ness and a love of domesticity- are not so much responsible for the 
protection of women in industry as the fact that they have be- 
come a well established factor in industrial life, such as they 
have not yet reached in the United States. 

When legislation provides women with a longer noon hour 
than men, it is an acknowledginent of the fact that many 
women, so many as to make legislation in their behalf a crying 
need, are employed outside of the home and at the same time 
carrying the burden of maintaining a household after work- 
ing hours. The extra half hour at no<m allowed married women 
is time in which to prepare the noonday meal for the members 
of the family. Beneficent as legislation is in behalf of married 
women looking toward the welfare of the race, it is significant 



>• letoumeau. The Eiolution of Maniaffc. pp. 351-2. 
>' See page 51. 
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of the fact that women are being forced out of the home into 
the industrial field and compelled to assume heavier burdens 
than the men. To restrict fecundity under such circumstances, 
or to refuse to be mothers at all, is hardly a reproach to the 
women who are thus forced to toil, but rather a reproach to 
civilization imposing home-making, motherhood, and bread-win- 
ning wpoa the supposed weaker sex. 

In communities where women take their places with their hus- 
bands in the factory or work-shop, industrial changes do not 
aflfect the marriage rate. It is where women are not expected 
to contribute to the family income, and where men's wages are 
at first by no means adequate to meet the expenses of a house- 
hold, that the marriage rate is aflfected. 

Nevertheless even under these circumstances, where there is 
no outlook but one of poverty for the future, marriages are 
often formed. 

The decrease of the marriage rate among people who live close 
to the margin of subsistence is not as apparent as among people 
whose income warrants a scale of living which gratifies the 
higher social wants. What is often attributed to the selfish- 
ness of men is a growing consciousness of the responsibility 
which marriage involves as well as an increase in the responsi- 
bility itself. There is a gi*eater need of money outlay than ever 
before, and with the decreasing importance of women's labor in 
the home, the financial strain is so great as to prompt men to 
postpone marriage until they are able to support a family in 
comfort, comfort meaning not merely sufficient food and cloth- 
ing for physical well being but a scale of expenditure 
characteristic of one's class. 

The increasing independence of women is an effect of the 
postponement of marriage on the part of men rather than a 
cause. When men no longer assume family responsibilities 
as soon as they become voters, or shortly thereafter, women are 
forced into avenues of employment for a livelihood. The 
lengthening period which a man dedicates to preparing him- 
self for his life work makes it just that much more difficult for 
the women of his class to marry early. 

When once established in the industrial field and con- 
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firmed in certain habits of life associated with a higher plane 
of consumption than they can hope for in a home of their own, 
women are not so eager to give up the luxuries and opportunities 
for personal expression which their work may afford, for mat- 
rimony. This is especially true at an age when marriage has 
lest much of the romance youth endows it with. When life is 
comparatively easy, and the romantic period of youth is passed, 
the economic factor assumes greater importance in matrimonial 
alliances. To lower one 's economic and social status, even when 
prompted to do so by high ideals and motives, receives little 
commendation from an enlightened community and its **How 
could sheV savors more of contempt than admiration. 

Among the higher social classes — ^although the same tendency 
is showing itself in all classes — there is a growing consciousness 
of the individual's importance as a social unit, rather than his 
importance as a part of the family unit. His ties to society 
are growing at the expense of family ties. This changed atti- 
tude does not arise from selfishness for never in history have 
men shown greater ability and willingness to sacrifice personal 
interests to the interests of society. There is a rapidly growing 
sentiment on HJie part of each that he is indeed his brother's 
keeper, and he is responsible for evil industrial and social 
conditions. The time favors, not the family as opposed to the 
community, but the family as a part of the community. • 

Says Howard, *'More threatening to the solidarity of the 
family is believed to be the individualistic tendencies arising 
in existing urban and economic life. With the rise of corporate 
and associated industry comes a weakening of the intimacy of 
home ties. Through the division of labor the * family hearth-stone' 
is fast becoming a mere temporary meeting-place of individual 
wage-earners.'' ^* 

Thus we are rapidly approaching the time when men can no 
longer consider marriage an economy. A wife tends to become 
a luxury to the average man in so far as she adds nothing to 
the income of the family and increases its expenses. 

It is true many married women among the professional classes 
work . outside the home, but the practice is not sufficiently 



"Howard. A History of MatHmonial Inaiitutions, All, 227-8. 
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widespread to meet with the general approval of a conservative 
society. When this practice becomes common, provided there 
is no corresponding decrease in the salaries of men and the 
increase of the income of the family is marked, marriage will 
become more attractive to men. 

Women, too, consider the economic side of marriage. They 
are just as unwilling to lower their plane of living as the men. 
To the average woman to marry a poor man means drudgery, 
for although her economic importance as a bread winner has 
decreased, her domestic duties have not grown correspondingly 
less. 

Women's class status shifts more easily than that of men. 
With the latter it is personal success while with the former it 
is the matrimonial relation that determines one's social sphere. 
For this reason women consciously or unconsciously are guided 
in their choice of a husband by economic considerations. With 
the decrease of their productive capacity in the home there is a 
greater need on their part to consider the pecuniary side. 

The marriage-rate among the rich and the very poor is 
little affected by economic changes. The one feels no need to cur- 
tail expenses to meet the needs of a family ; the other is so hope- 
hissly poor, especially in many of the European countries, so 
starved in mind and body as to be irresponsive to any but 
the primary animal instincts. It is the large middle classes 
that reflect social and economic changes and determine the 
type of future social institutions. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Economic Forces and the Birth-Rate 

In primitive times infanticide was often resorted to as a 
means of freeing the tribe from the care and responsibility of 
unwelcome children. ^McLennan says, **The moment infant- 
icide was thought of as an expedient for keeping down num- 
bers, a step was taken, perhaps the most important that was 
ever taken in the history of mankind/'^ 

Westermark thinks IMcLennan places too much emphasis upon 
the extent of the practice of infanticide. *'A minute investiga- 
tion of the extent to which female infanticide is practiced has 
convinced me that McLennan has much exaggerated the im- 
portance of the custom. It certainly prevails in many parts of 
the world; and it is true that, as a rule, female children are 
killed rather than male. But there is nothing to indicate that 
infanticide has ever been so universal or had anywhere been 
practiced, on so large a scale, as McLennan *s hypothesis pre- 
supposes."^ 

Among primitive peoples when starvation threatened a tribe, 
it is reasonable to believe a sacrifice of life was considered 
necessary to lessen immediate as well as prospective suffering 
and where the new-born infants were the selected victims, the 
female children would be sacrificed before the male. The services 
of women were of less importance to a warring conimunity than 
of men, and under ordinary circumstances there would be a ten- 
dency for women to out number men since they were not exposed 
to the risks and hardships warfare imposed upon the men. 

That infanticide was widely practiced where there was no 
danger from starvation does not seem likely. The maternal 
instinct is very pronounced among all animals, and the mother 



> McLennan. Sludiea in Aneifnt History, pp. 81-2, 2ncl Scries. 
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shows greater willingness to sacrifice herself than her offspring. 
It must have been necessary to overcome the mother feeling 
by force of reasoning, or by an exercise of tyrannical authority 
to win her consent. 

There existed many natural checks to the increase of popu- 
lation among primitive peoples. Droughts and the ravages of 
diseases played no small part in keeping down numbers. These 
same natural forces in perhaps fewer forms are still effective in 
all countries of the world, producing an infant mortality of an 
alarming proportion. 

Unsanitary conditions, bad housing, impure milk and water, 
and the heat of summer are among the checks to the more 
rapid increase of population. Mr. Phelps says in his sta- 
tistical study of infant mortality, '*In view of the many material 
changes in the living habits and industrial conditions of the 
world's population in the last generation, the great advance 
in medical knowledge and the marked decrease in the general 
death-rate, the practical uniformity of the infantile death-rate 
the world around in simply astounding/*-' 

The problem of how to decrease infant mortality has received 
considerable attention from municipal and philanthropic as- 
sociations. The results obtained are far from satisfactory, so 
great and far reaching are its causes. 

The fall of the birth-rate is generally attributed to psycho- 
logical rather than to physiological causes. Statistical reports 
do not show the same decline in the birth-rate among the in- 
habitants of poor districts of a city as among the well-to-do. 
A large number of the unskilled workers are foreigners, or 
people ignorant in respect to medical and physiological knowl- 
edge, and likewise unconscious of tlie prevalence of the prac- 
tice of the restriction of the birth-rate. But the rapid dif- 
fusion of knowledge of all kinds in a democratic country will 
soon change this state of affairs. Mrs. Commander's study of 
the birth-rate led her to believe that the birth-rate among im- 
migrants who come to the United States of America ** falls 
decidedly below European standards, and that the majority of 



•Phelps, A statistical Study of Infant Mortality, p. 268. Quarterly Publica- 
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immigrants when only a short time in this country imbibe the 
idea of limiting family. The small family appears to be an 
American ideal which immigrants accept as they do other Amer- 
ican ideals. ' * * 

The investigation of the Fabian Society of London brought to 
light the fact that **the decline in the birth-rate appears to be 
espe<»ially marked in places inhabited by the servant keeping 
class. The birth-rate of Bethnal Green — the district in London 
in which there are fewest non-Londoners and in which fewest of 
the inhabitants keep domestic servants fell off between 1881 and 
1901 by twelve per cent and that of Ilampstead, where most 
domestic ser\ ants are k^ipt, fell off by no less than 36 per cent. 
The birth-rate for 1901 of five separate groups of metropolitan 
boroughs arranged in grades of average poverty gave the fol- 
lowing interesting result. The small group of three *rich' 
boroughs have, for 100,000 population 2,004 legitimate births; 
the four groups comprising 19 intermediate boroughs have al- 
most identical legitimate birth-rate between 2,362 to 2,490 for 
100,000 whilst the poorest group of 7 boroughs has a legitimate 
birth-rate of no less than 3,078, or 50 per cent more than that 
in the *rich' quarters.'' ^ 

The pathological reason for the decline in the birth-rate is 
presented by The National League for the Protection of the 
Family. ** Since the discovery of the germ of what was formerly 
considered the milder and less harmful of the two chief sexual 
diseases, and more especially since the numerous ramifications 
and effects of this milder form, hitherto little suspected to exist, 
have been found and studied, there has been a strong tendency 
towards agreement among medical authorities that this disease 
is the real cause of a large part of the decline in the birth-rate 
ever>^where. While the difficulty of getting accurate statistics 
en the subject is fully recognized by the authorities upon it, 
they seem to agree that nearly or quite one-half of the cases of 
sterility among the married are due to this milder of the two 
diseases, and some would put it much higher. The more recent 



* Commander, The Amei-lcaa Idea, p. 18. 
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investigations also go to show, so the medical authorities say, 
that a large number of what they call * one-child marriages' must 
be accounted for by the effects of this milder of the two dis- 
eases.''® 

Thorndyke suggests that the opinion that the decline in the 
birth-rate is psychological rather than physiological may be **as 
wide of the mark as the common belief that imwillingness is the 
main cause of the failure of the women of the better classes to 
nurse their children. As a contradiction of natural selection, 
he says, **I may suggest that the existence, amount and result of 
the elimination of types by their fa^ilure to produce of their kind 
is after all a problem which only statistical inquiries can settle 
and that if the doctrine is to be used as an excuse for reading 
certain obvious facts in human history it is perhaps time that 
it should be questioned."^ ^ 

Undoubtedly various causes are responsible for the decline in 
the birth-rate, some of which have existed for ages. When the 
dominant cause is psychological the remedy, if desirable, must 
be looked for in the education of a community. Conditions 
must be brought about making children desirable in the home, 
and a suffieient number of them for the race to hold its own. 
But if the cause is beyond individual selfishness — is other than 
psychological, and is a symptom of race degeneracy in its re- 
productive capacities, it is as Thorndyke suggests **time that it 
should be questioned." 

A statistical study of 524 families in the city of Chicago made 
in the summer of 1909 suggests the possibilities of race degen- 
eracy brought about by economic causes. The mothers of these 
524 families had been married at least ten years and were born 
in foreign 'countries. The nationalities represented were 
Italians, Germans, Irish, Bohemians, Polish, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian, English and Scotch. They were people who lived in 
the congested districts of the city and whose families repre- 
sented from one to thirteen children. 588 children died before 



* Annual Report for 1906, p. 10. American Journal of Soctology, March, 1909. 
Doctor Morrow says, "A large proportion of sterile marriages, contrary to the 
popular view, Is from Incapacity and not of choice." p. 626. 
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they reached the age of three, years and 303 more were pre- 
maturely bom or died at birth, making the total loss under 
three years of age of 891. 

Of the 588 deaths practically all would be attributed to social 
causes such as unsanitary conditions existing in large cities or 
the ignorance of mothers in the care and feeding of their child- 
ren. Of the 303, babies who died at birth or were prematurely 
bom a large percentage would be attributed to psychological 
causes resulting in foetiside. But when one considers that only 
20 per cent of the mothers embraced the Protestant religion, a 
little less than 15 per cent were Jews and 65 per cent Catholics — 
the Catholic mother believes the unbaptized child is destined to 
eternal punishment — the suspicion seems unwarranted. 

It is true the above cases are all abnormal. They do not even 
represent the average family of the congested parts of Chicago 
but rather the most unfortunate of the unfortunate. They 
are the mothers who were sent by the charity associations to the 
summer camps for a few weeks' rest. Nearly all were miserably 
po6r, and had large families which in all probability were im- 
portant factors bringing about their poverty. 

Undoubtedly the men of the families were the most inefficient 
workers and the women possessed the least vitality when com- 
pared with the women of the more fortunate classes. They 
might have been the least fit to be parents, and their children — 
those who did survive the first three years of life — help to swell 
the number of defective children in our schools. 

The fact, as Phelps notes, that so little difference exists in 
the infant mortality-rate in the various countries of the world 
in spite of increased medical knowledge may be indicative of a 
social evil common to all countries, namely poverty. 

The people who come from Europe and make up the tenement 
districts are the poorest class at home, and many of them have 
never been properly nourished. A United States Emigration 
report says, * * The Poles are a most prolific race, of strong and 
good physique, but rather anaemic in appearance, owing to in- 
sufficient diet;" of the Bohemians, **the people are industrious 
and economical. Their homes are primitive and barren of 
everything except necessities.'* One of the reasons the Italian 
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comes to this country is **the fact that the needs of the people 
have outstripped the means of satisfying them/'* 

It is most often real hunger that drives the emigrant to a new 
country in the hopes of bettering his condition. And perhaps it 
is generations of hunger, of malnutrition, on the part of the 
mother that is responsible for the inability of the new-born child 
to resist infantile diseases, or that prevents its natural birth. 
Thus the economic sins of one generation are visited upon the 
next. There is indeed danger of race degeneracy if the mothers 
and fathers of the future generations are to be the underfed and 
the underpaid of the present time. 

When necessity forced men to invade women's field of work 
they did not assume the heavier tasks because of their inconsist- 
ency with motherhood, but because they were those tasks most in 
harmony with their habits of life. Primitive women's work was 
severe, but it was work consistent with a stationary life which 
was desirable in the bearing and rearing of children. Conven- 
ience helped to determine habits of life and they in turn devel- 
oped into customs. These customs were responsible for many 
of the sex barriers, and class barriers of later historical times. 

The individual belonged to a class and his status was appar- 
ently fixed. There was complete subordination within the class 
and competition became class competition rather than individual 
competition. Thus occupations were fixed and the plane of liv- 
ing showed little variation from one generation to the other. 
There was no incentive to leave one's class, and little possibility 
of doing so. The individual 's future was secure. At least it was 
not a game of chance, and children had an equal chance at pros- 
perity or starvation with their parents. The son followed the oc- 
cupation of his father which was in all probability the occu- 
pation of his grandfather as well. The daughter was content 
with the status of her mother, for she knew nothing different. 
She accepted things as they were, just as her brother did, and 
whether her lot was hard or comparatively easy, it was not for 
her to question it. 

Wherever this social regime exists, the birth-rate is high. But 
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wherever qIrss barriers are let down, and there is a possibility 
of the individual shifting from one class to the other, competi- 
tion between individuals grows keen and individualization pro- 
gresses by leaps. The tyranny of custom and tradition ceases, 
and the lower classes can with impunity imitate the higher 
classes. This creates an insatiable desire for invidious distinc- 
tion. The means to attain the desired end are purely economic. 
The mother often engages in gainful occupations to raise the 
plane of living and gain social prestige. An increasing family 
becomes of vital concern to both parents because it would entail 
a foregoing of luxuries which have to them become necessities. 

This same overwhelming power of new wants is in a large 
measure responsible for the increasing number of women in the 
professional fields of work. To them it is an economic necessity. 
When measured by the mental torture involved it is as essential 
to maintain the standards of one's class as bread is to the poor 
Russian peasant. A girl will stand behind the counter from 
morning until night displaying goods to exacting customer^ in 
order to maintain her standard of dress. If she fails, she suffers 
probably as much as if her supply of food were insuflScient to 
satisfy her hunger. 

The decrease of the birth-rate among the middle classes is 
thought to be psychological. The Royal Commission on the 
decline of the birth-rate in New South Wales after a careful in- 
vestigation came to the conclusion that the reasons for limiting 
the birth-rate **have one element in common, namely selfish- 
ness.*' Other investigators\Call this force egoism, individualiza- 
tion, or the result of a struggle to maintain the standard of life 
common to a class, all of which means an increased consciousness 
of self. Ross says, **In the face of the hobby-riders I maintain 
that the cause of the shrinkage in fecundity lies in the human 
will as influenced by certain factors which have their roots deep 
in the civilization of our times. "^ 

With the decrease of the importance of women's work in the 
home, and the increase of the necessity for them to enter the 
industrial field, the birth-rate will continue to fall. Women's 
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invasion of the fields of work outside the home will eventually 
result in a marked decline in fecundity. So long as individual 
competition prevails in the business world, the successful women 
will be those without the handicap of small children. Mothers 
of small children cannot compete successfully in the industrial 
world with the women who have no ties making demands on 
their time or energy. Here lies the real danger arising out of 
the necessity of women seeking employment outside the home. 
Under the present industrial regime motherhood is not com- 
patible with business careers. 

As long as the home was an industrial sphere and demanded 
the entire time and energy of women there was little chance on 
their part for individual development. But with the transition 
of work from the home to the factory, women's interests ceased 
to be nece^ssarily centered about the hearth, and many of them 
developed an individuality formerly characteristic of men only. 
Freed from the cares of maternity women are quite as radical 
as men. It is maternity that is largely responsible for the con- 
servatism of women and their indifference toward affairs out- 
side the home. 

The high birth-rate of former times will not return nor is it 
desirable, for Ihe decreased death-rate among infants will tend 
to maintain numbers. But while in the past children were ac- 
cepted without question, and parents never thought of the 
possibility of limiting the size of their families, in the future 
the human will will play an ever increasing part. Whether the 
guiding motive in restricting the birth-rate will be a worthy one, 
or one to be deprecated will depend upon those social institu- 
tions which are responsible for the production of individuals' 
ideals. 
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C^APTER IX 

Economic Changes and the Divorce-Rate 

So long has society ^been accustomed to accepting as final the 
laws and customs arising out of earlier social conditions, that 
changes brought about by new conditions, and contrary to the 
accepted scheme of things arouse a widespread concern. There 
is no better illustration of the conflict between the new and the 
old than the present tendency to divorce, and the steady pressure 
of our social institutions to combat this tendency. 

It did not take primitive man long to see that organization 
was essential to preservation. Only the best organized tribes 
could survive in a struggle ; and the closer the organization, the 
greater the advantage when contending with outside or hostile 
forces. The hasis of tribal organization was the family, and 
the tribes with the best organized families in a growing society 
proved the most effective in the tribal life. 

When the fannly became a recognized unit of stability — either 
for methods of warfare or economic reasons — forces arose tend- 
ing to establish sentiments opposed to divorce. It was of pri- 
mary importance that these sentiments should be accepted as a 
code of morality in a loosely organized society. It is when the 
larger organization, such as the state, is not strong enough to 
maintain its own stability, that it is of the utmost importance 
that the units composing it should be compact and self reliant. 
Only in a highly organized, socialized society, can the family be 
viewed as a compact with the welfare of its individual members 
as its sole motive for existence. 

In primitive times the unity of the family was of the utmost 
importance to the men of the tribe as well as to the women. 
The permanency of the marriage relation was essential to the 
preservation of society, for the state could not assume the func- 
tion of protection in contradistinction to the protection afforded 
by the male head of the family. It is only in peaceable com- 
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miinities where the occupations of the people are principally 
industrial that a social consciousness arises, making possible a 
non-militant social compact looking toward the individual's wel- 
fare as part of the commimity welfare. 

It was important, too, that the head of the family should as- 
sume the responsibility of caring for the helpless. If this were 
not so, the care of the offspring would be shifted from the family 
to the tribe or state. Irrespective of the moral practices within 
the family, or the form of marriage, it was essential to main- 
tain the family unity for the care and the protection of children. 

On the other hand it was important for the women to be at- 
tached to some household, and recognized as a permanent part of 

it. If not, in cases where their rights Vere entirely overlooked, 
they would be forced to return to the households of their fathers. 
Consciously or unconsciously the members of the tribe appre- 
ciated the importance of creating moral sentiments fostering 
family responsibilities on the part of the individual. 

Divorce in the past was essentially a masculine institution. 
The state arose out of the desire to protect property rights of 
the individual. "Women did not possess property to any con- 
siderable extent and so were denied the privileges arising there- 
from. They were considered by both father and husband as 
property and all property rights inhering in them as in lands 
and cattle. That is, the status of women did not necessarily 
make them property, but the property right possession involved 
was responsible to a marked measure for their status. 

In many primitive tribes women neither fought nor cared for 
the herds and all their activities resolved themselves into per- 
sonal services. Hence, more than one wife was a luxury to a 
husband for she was a real economic burden. 

All laws governing property naturally applied to women and 
aimed alone at protecting the right-s of men. Transgression 
against these matrimonial rights of a man was an offense against 
property and punished accordingly. It was not an offense against 
the moral sense of the community, or of the individual, for 
wife-loaning was looked upon with favor by many while the 
usurpation of the same privilege was punishable by death. Tt 
was a crime against property and not against the woman iu 
question. 
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Women were often treated with gre-at brutality, but this abuse 
did not follow necessarily because they were women — the male 
is naturally more considerate at all times of the female than of 
his own kind — but because they possessed no rights which were 
synonymous with economic strength. Their relative economic 
value did not inhere in them personally but in the economic 
strength of their fathers and husbands. 

The rights of wojnen increased with the increase of their 
economic importance in the household. During the period of 
domestic industry, divorce was almost luiknown. "When it was 
practiced, it was the exclusive privilege of the leisure class, or 
of those whose financial well being was secured. 

It is true the church took a decided stand against divorce and 
did much toward counteracting the supposed evil, but a far 
greater force was the development of the medieval town with its 
domestic industries. 

Agricultural occupations were also a strong unifying force in- 
the family relation. Where people are attached to the soil by 
virtue of their occupations and property rights, the home is 
an economic unit just as is true of the diminutive factory car- 
ried on within the family group. 

When the economic habits of man necessarily attach him 
to a plot of ground, or to a definite group of industrial workers 
who make up in part the family group, there exists naturally 
strong sentiments opposed to the breaking up of the group. 
Although recognized as fundamentally social, these sentiments 
arise out of an economic bond. 

The unifying of the economic interests of the family brought 
about an increased sense of family responsibility on the part of 
men. It was also of the utmost importance to women that the 
marriage bond should be a permanent one; thus assuring them 

* 

a protection for themselves and their children against the out- 
side world. 

When the home was the center of practically all economic 
activities, the family was given a measure of stability by virtue 
of its economic importance. To leave the family circle meant, 
not only the severing of ties of sentiment, but the cutting loose 
from economic moorings. 
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We now come to a period in history when machine industry is 
revolutionizing the home and rapidly changing its economic 
significance. Woman's work is being transferred to the factory, 
and necessity is forcing her to follow it, or to seek other fields 
of work that promipe her a livelihood. Leaving the home hearth 
for a wider industrial field, is giving her the same outlook as 
man, and allowing her to determine her relations to the world 
outside the home. Her economic independence is secured, and it 
is no longer necessary for her to be attached to a household in 
order to secure employment as a means of securing her subsist- 
ence. Thus is made possible the breaking of the marriage bond 
on the part of women and escape from conditions which formerly 
were tolerated. 

The census reports show a constant tendency for the divorce- 
rate to in,crease in the United States. Undoubtedly it would be 
higher than it is at present if more women possessed means of 
support which would not necessitate the losing of their social 
status, for there are many women who have had no practical 
training, nor training of any kind to make their own living. Tf 
thrown upon their own resources they would be forced into tlio 
ranks of the unskilled workers. As married women thev hold 
enviable positions of swial prestige. But the income of the hus- 
band is not sufficient to keep both husliand and wife on the ac- 
customed plane of living when separated, although such separ- 
ation may be mutually desirable. 

A fair comparison cannot be made of the rate of divorce* 
in different countries or states since there exists such wide dis- 
crepancies in the laws themselves, diminishing or increasing the 
difficulties of obtaining divorces. So marked are the differences 
in the divorce laws in the various states of the United States, 
that certain communities have won the title of ** divorce colon- 
ies" and thereby attracted at least a temporary increase of 
population. Hence, low divorce rates may merely mean a greater 
difficulty in obtaining separation. 

In some countries the expense of obtaining a divorce makes it 
a luxurv beyond the poor. In England and Wales ** the expense 
and delay involved in procuring a divorce there are so great 
that only somewhat wealthy persons can go into court, and 
they do not feel so severely the burden of a financial crisis. 
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This conjectural explanation derives some support from the fact 
which a French statistician of some eminence claims to have 
proved, that such periods of distress in Great Britian, while 
checking marriage among the poor, are attended by an increase 
of marriage among the rich. This difference between effects of 
hard times in Europe and in the United States, together with 
a very rapid increase in divorce among the southern negroes, 
and the fact that only about one wife in six of those obtaining 
divorce receives an alimony, are among the indications that 

divorce has become very frequent and perhaps most frequent 
among our lower middle classes and has reached for weal or 
woe a lower stratum than perhaps anywhere in Europe.''^ 

We all know that the divorce rate is higher in the United 
States than in any European country, and is increasing more 
rapidly. ''In 1870 there were 155 divorces, and in 1880, 80:^ 
divorces, to 100,000 married couples. In 1870, 3.5 per cent of 
the marriages were terminated by divorce; in 1880, 4.8 per 
cent; and in 1890, 6.2 per cent." 

According to the Census Report of 1906 the divorce-rate is 
still increasing rapidly. Prom 1887 to 1891 there was an in- 
crease of divorces of 34.1 per cent; from 1892 to 1896 an in- 
crease of 23.9 per cent. ; from 1897 to 1901 an increase of 33.7 
per cent. ; and from 1 902 to 1906 an increase of 27.6 per cent.^ 

As we have already seen, the decrease of the importance of 
women's work in the home has affected the status of women 
jrenerally, economically and socially. Among the poor it has 
forced many married women to seek employment outside the 
home. The inability of the husband and father to meet his 
economic responsibilities has imposed upon women an added 
responsibility. And in ^ far as mothers of families have 
shouldered economic burdens outside the home there is a tend- 
ency for fathers to lose their family pride and sense of economic 
independence. The man who must remain at home, do the 
housework and care for the children, while his wife goes out to 
earn the living, if he cares at all, feels that he has failed dis- 
mally. Charity workers agree that the economic independence 
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of women of the most unfortunate classes has the effect of les- 
sening the moral responsibility of the supposed bread-winner 
and head of the family. Desertion on the part of fathers is so 
common as to create a social problem. 

The causes for desertion are many, and work toward a de- 
creased respect for family ties. *'The great amount of travel 
due to constantly increasing means of communication; the case 
with which a man, accustomed to one of the simple processes 
of modern machinery, can adapt himself to many others without 
any long training, so making employment more readily obtain- 
able; the fuller knowledge of other communities afforded by 
the multiplied newspapers, and perhaps the numerous items 
about other deserters which awaken a dormant impulse, just as 
cheap novels prompt some boys to start out as Indian fighters, 
all contribute to the state of mind which makes desertion pos- 
sible. If a man who had indulged such thoughts, can, with- 
out much time or expense, in some cases even by investing a 
nickel or less, by taking a trolley or a ferry, put himself into 
a neighboring state, beyond the power of the court to compel 
him to support his family, where he can spend all he earns for 
his own gratification, he is in danger of finding some excuse for 
going. ' ' 3 

When one considers that a large percentage of the people with 
whom the social workers deal are foreigners and children of 
foreigners; that religious precepts are comparatively strong; 
and that they cling to custom and traditions with greater ten- 
acity than the more fortunate classes, it seems justifiable to at- 
tribute the large number of separations in this class — although 
many of these separations are never registered in the divorce 
courts — to economic causes. 

Divorce, like many of our social institutions has been in- 
fluenced by the rights of property, and is no true criterion for 
measuring the moral habits of a people. Where property 
rights are considered most sacred the institution of divorce is 
almost unknown. This is especially true when the existing 
forms of wealth are closely allied to land holding. There, in- 
dustrial development is backward and all the social institu- 
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tions reflect the conservative influence of the past, rather than 
the pro^essive movements of the present. For instance, the 
southern states, where property rights and institutions arising 
out of the same reflect the spirit of the patriarchal slavery sys- 
tem, divorce is less common. And yet the morality among the 
lower social classes there does not compare favorably with other 
sections of the countr^^ where the divorce-rate is high. It is 
among the better classes that the family represents a compact- 
ness and stability wherein divorce has little play. " 

It is true there are some states which represent an advanced 
industrial development as is found in the country where divorce 
is granted only for adultery. But in these states such restric- 
tion is felt to be oppressive. This is evident by the number 
who seek release from conjugal ties in other than their home 
state. What is true of England is true of certain American 
states, that is, the low divorce-rate is the result of the diflSculty 
of obtaining legal separations. For example the home life in 
New York is not any more admirable than the home life in the 
extreme west where the divorce-rate is the highest. 

Unless the industrial development and economic conditions 
are similiar it is impossible to measure the moral standards of 
communities by a comparison of their divorce-rates. Legisla- 
tion dealing directly with family relations ought to take into con- 
sideration the industrial habits of the community as well as the 
moral and social ideals arising out of existing conditions. 

It is true, a high divorce-rate has been a symptom of a de- 
cadent race, but on the other hand it does not necessarily foUoW 
that a deteriorating race is characterized by a high divorce- 
rate, or that a high divorce-rate signifies a retrogressive 
people. It may be a symptom of a decline of moral conceptions, 
but it may also mean a higher conception of morality, and a 
decline of respect for property rights in women. The frontiers- 
man is not inspired with the same a^we of wealth as the man who 
remained at home in a settled community; and his moral con- 
ceptions tend to conform less to tradition and custom and more 
to his own individual conscience. 

Howard says, '* Divorce is a remedy and not the disease. It 
is not a virtue in a divorce law, as it appears to be often as- 
sumed, to restrict the application of the remedy at all hazzards, 
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regardless of the sufferings of the social body. If it were al- 
ways the essential purpose of a good law to diminish directly 
the number of bona fide divorces, the more rational course would 
be to imitate South Carolina and prohibit divorce entirely. 
Divorce is not immoral. It is quite probable on the contrary, 
that drastic, like negligent, legislation is sometimes immoral. 
It is not necessarily a merit, and it may be a grave social wrong, 
to reduce the legal causes for a decree to the one * scrip tural* 
ground.'** 

Divorce is an expression of revolt. It may be an expression 
of revolt against conditions imposed by one individual upon 
another, or against a position of inferiority in the family group 
imposed upon women by tradition. Instead of a wide spread in- 
compatibility of temperaments of two individuals held together 
by wedlock, the incompatibility may exist in part between the 
social institution called **the home'' and the ideas and ideals of a 
democratic community. 

The entire social atmosphere outside the home — whether in 
the school or in the club, or in any other social group aims to 
inspire an individualization and socialization in harmony with 
high moral precepts. We are living in an age when the indi- 
vidual counts as an important part of the social groups of which 
he is a meml)er, and some vital matter must be at stake when the 
individual is required to sacrifice himself against his will for the 
good of the community. 

Women have been considered the property of their husbands 
for so long that an initiative on their part, disturbing the stabil- 
ity of the conjugal bond is viewed by many as a symptom of ram- 
pant anarchy. What it does indicate is a marked growth in 
the rights of women, and a tendency for these rights, especially 
economic rights, to approach the plane of the rights of men. 

If the present tendency to divorce is a superficial phenomenon 
only, measures ought to be taken to check it. But if it is vital, 
and has its roots deep down in our social order, it cannot be 
checked by mere repression without perpetrating a grave social 
wrong. 

There are no historical facts enabling us to predict the out- 
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come. Divorce in the past was a masculine institution and worked 
great hardships upon women and children. It was the rich a^id 
not the poor, the men and not the women who enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of hreaking the marriage bond. . To counteract its evil in- 
fluences, all social institutions combined in impressing upon 
man the necessity of accepting his family responsibilities out 
of justice to his wife, his children and the community. So 
long has the lesson been impressed that many men consider it a 
grave moral responsibility to remain as a protector of their 
families. Such is not the case with women. No matter how 
great their industrial burdens in the home, the past taught them 
submission, and not responsibility. All their training — other 
than industrial — had as its goal accomplishments that in nowise 
involved responsibilities. Whatever industrial responsibilities 
the home imposed upon them, the business world of today has 
largely freed them from. This economic situation is leaving an 
increasing number of women without the discipline of work or 
necessity. This lack of responsibility on the part of women may 
be in part a reason why they more often than men seek a divorce. 
IVIany women are showing by their unselfish public spirit an ap- 
preciation of the importance of the social forces dealing with 
the care and the protection of cliildren. In their social ca- 
pacities they are working out many of the social problems deal- 
ing with all humanity, as well as the problems of their sex alone. 
Many of the serious problems, especially those "bearing directly 
upon the home, the relations of husband and wife, and mother 
and children, will he solved in time — not by our law makers 
alone but with the co-operation of w^omen. 

It is true many of our cherished traditions and customs are 
in grave danger of complete annihilation. If this destruction 
is to be brought about by the baser elements in human nature — 
the love of sensual ease, dissipation and depravity — our civiliza- 
tion is indeed in danger. But if the motive power is the love of 
freedom as against the needless sacrifice of the individual — a 
desire to give expression to creative instincts which are alike in 
men and women — there exist signs that out of the alarming 
confusion will arise something better, and more conducive to a 
progressive civilization. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Political Rights op Women and Industrial Changes 

In studying the histoiy of primitive societies, we find author- 
ity resting upon economic strength of military prowess, the lat- 
ter nearly always associated with material advantages. Property 
is synonymous with power whether it consists of implements, 
herds or lands. Excepting personal belongings, women possessed 
little property and had little incentive to hold property as ex- 
clusively their own. 

There is a striking difference between the political powers 
and property rights of men and women, not only in primitive 
society, but all through history. To point out some fundamental 
leascns for this divergence will be the purpose of this chapter. 

In modern society, we are accustomed to ascribe this diverg- 
ence in the political status of men and women, to custom, tradi- 
tion, and the tyranny of one sex over the other. Customs have 
their roots in habits of life, and habits more often result fj'oiu 
a convenience at an earlier stage of culture. Tyranny of one 
sex over the other — especially of man over woman — is not likely 
to occur among a peaceable people who show no aggressive 
qualities, or among a people the women of which outnumber men 
and apparently possess an eciual degree of physical strength. 
All existing societies as well as all societies of the past that have 
left traces of their civilization, show the same tendency to place 
political power in the hands of men, and not in the hands of 
women. This practice has been so common among all peoples as 
to suggest some fundamental reason for a social development — 
apparently so unjust to half the race — other than an inherent 
conflict of interests, between the sexes. Certainly such a conflict 
of interests, as some would have us believe, has never existed in 
the animal world. The reason therefore must be social and not 
inherent. The injustices arising out of such a social scheme have 
little in common with the fundamental causes out of which the 
existing situation arose. 
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It is difficult to trace the relation of primitive economic devel- 
opment to the political status of women since our knowledge of 
the origin of society, and its early development is very limited. 
But a vivid picture of the reactions of economic changes upon 
the political status of women in historical times, is possihlc as 
well as suggestive. 

Morgan says, **The experience of mankind . . . has developed 
but two plans of government, using the world plan in its scientific 
sense. Both were definite and systematic organizations of so- 
ciety. The first and the most ancient was a social organization, 
founded upon gentes, phratries and tribes. The second and the 
latest in time was a poliiicnl organization, founded upon ter- 
ritory and upon property. Tender the first a gentile society was 
created, in which the government dealt with persons through 
their relation to the gens and the tribe. These relations were 
purely personal. lender the second a political society was in- 
stituted, in which the government dealt with persons through 
their relations to territory, e. g. — the township, the county, and 
the state. These two relations were purely territorial.*'^ 

So long as the government dealt with personal relations and 
property belonged to small groups of people rather than to 
individuals, women would naturally be conceded a more conspic- 
uous position. We ourselves, not necessarily from any precon- 
ceived notion, but because of the nature of things, associate wo- 
men more closely with family ties than we do men. This does 
not mean women, that because of their status within the family 
group or their relation to the family group, have greater au- 
thority in the affairs of the community than men, or that the 
balance of power rests with them, but that their importance in 
the social consciousness depends upon where the emphasis is 
placed. 

IMorgan accounts for the practice of reckoning descent in the 
female line to the fact that paternity was uncertain. The w^o- 
men and the children formed a nucleus around which gathered 
a social organization composed of the female descendants. Wo- 
men, especially old women, had a voice in the affairs of the 
gens, but when a leader was chosen the choice invariably fell 
upon some man. 
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Gentes, tracing the descent in the female line, illustrate the 
early position of women, and their rights in the beginning of a 
social organization. But seldom, if ever, do we find women hold- 
ing so prominent a place as a sex, in the political affairs of the 
community as men, wlien political relations were emphasized. 
This fact is often attributed to the tyranny of man over woman 
but is it not more reasonable to assume that women found it 
more convenient, and perhaps more desirable, to leave to the 
men of their family, whose interests were indentical with their 
own, the exercise of governmental authority? 

The transition from the matriarchate to a patriachate grew 
out of an appreciation of property. Under the matriarchate 
property belonged to the gens and was transmitted through the 
female line. But under the patriarchate property belonged to 
the faJTiily, or to the individual members of the family. ** When 
property began to be created in masses, and the desire for its 
transmission to children had changed des(*ent from the female 
line to the male, a real foundation for patriarchal power was 
for the first time established.'' ^ 

This change resulted from an appreciation of the necessity to 
keep the property of the family within the tribe, or the commu- 
nity, of which it was a part. 

Granting women the same privilege of property as men, un- 
der a patriarchal system of government, it would be only a 
question of time when the property interests of the tribe would 
lose their unity and compactness, and be scattered broadcast over 
the land. Such a division of property might have been allowed 
if individual interests alone were considered and tliese interests 
did not interfere with the larger interests of the state. 

Daughters marrying into other tribes than their own would 
carry their property interests with them to the tribe of their 
husbands and so weaken the economic strength of the fonner, 
while increasing that of the latter. To prevent women marry- 
ing outside the tribe would have been more difficult than to reg- 
ulate the transmission of property. 

For the preservation of the state, when the state was a small 
community the members of which were bound together by 
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mutual interests of defense or offense, it was necessary to re- 
strict the property rights of women. The state that did not do 
so and allowed the intermarriage of members of its tribe with 
members of other tribes was destined to extermination. **Por 
my part I find it difficult to believe/* says Vinegradoff, *Mhat 
the exclusion of women from inheriting and holding land can 
be the product not of primitive conditions and of an undeveloped 
state of landholding, but of a gradual restriction of women's 
rights. The supposed later restrictions would appear in a very 
archaic guise, and with too remarkable a concordance among 
nations which could not have any direct influence on each 
other. ''3 

The early (icrmans are often quoted as representing a people 
among whom women enjoyed a position of near equality with 
that of men. And yet Ross tells us, ** Among the Angli and Wer- 
ini, the right of inheritance was conceded to daughters only 
when there were no males left in the clan. The clan consisted 
of the male descendants of five successive generations. When 
no male was left within this limit, the clan was, properly speak- 
ing, extinct. The clan land might then go to the women, if there 
were any, and then into the clans wherein they were received 
as wives.*'* 

While the origin of the distinctions between the property 
rights of men and the property rights of women may have their 
roots in the preservation of the large interests of the clan, tribe 
or state, tlie custom thus established would tend to be followed 
in later times irrespective of the applicability to existing con- 
ditions. As with many other practices, the fact that it had 
its roots in the distant past would seem sufficient to justify it. 
■ The political power of women has been a negligible factor in 
the history of political rights. It is true, as we have seen, that 
political rights were synonymous with property rights, and that 
very few men exercised political rights since they were prop- 
ertyless, but nevertheless where property was a family posses- 
sion the *' spear and spindle distinction'' was apparent. ** Com- 
pare tlie remarkable customs in regard to the division of prop- 
erty in the ancient Germani(? laws. The proper inheritance of 
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the woman is her gevadc (gerath), the household furniture. 
Norse law puts women hack in regard to land inheritance, and 
points to Moose money/ losa ore, as a natural outfit for them/''' 

Women's attitude toward political power differed from that 
of men where it did exist. When a class of men possess no 
political rights, it means that such rights inhere in a superior 
class which assumes a political and often an economic mastery 
over them. Such has not heen true of women in the past. When 
women possessed no political rights their relationship to the 
state was consciously cr unconsciously involved in the relation- 
ships of their hushands to the state. 

History offers us an excellent example of this attitude toward 
the political rights of women in the old Roman patriarchal sys- 
tem which recognized the family as a complete unit, with one 
common interest, and that interest represented by a recognized 
head of the household. 

We must remember that in the early development of society, 
political power has rested in the hands of a few individuals who 
by virtue of individual power, were able to wrest from the 
many, an authority carrying with it privileges enjoyed pri- 
marily by an exclusive governing class. These governmental priv- 
ileges tend to increase at the expense of the governed until there 
is a recognition on the part of the people of the injustices prac- 
ticed. It is then, and only then, that the ruling class defers to 
the wishes of the ruled. It is the way to preserve their most cher- 
ished rights and privileges. We see this state of affairs with 
the development of towns, and the decline of warfare as the 
only occupation through which one was enabled to accumulate 
wealth. The development of industries created a class of people 
who very soon controlled sufficient wealth to demand a voice 
in their government. The liobility was in need of the financial 
aid of the merchant class, and the latter by virtue of their 
economic strength were able to wrest political privileges from 
the ruling class. 

In considering the political rights of men, there is a tendency 
to assume that they exercise their present rights in sheer virtue 
of their manhood, but history shows these rights have arisen out 
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of a struggle which was economic in its nature. These rights are 
handed down from one generation to another and are often 
thought of as natural rights when in reality they are rights 
fought for and won by an industrial or economic class. Politi- 
cal concessions have been made by one claas to the other, not 
from philanthropic motives, but rather from a recognition 
of the strength of the claimants. It is only when the battle is 
virtually won that the opposition grants rights because of their 
admiration of democratic principles. 

The development of industries in the town tended to break 
up the large landed holdings and to create new forms of wealth. 
When wealth was no longer associated with a militant career a 
new adjustment of power had to be made, giving political rec- 
ognition to the successful industrials who controlled the wealth 
in the towns. An exchange was effected. The merchants re- 
ceived political privileges, and the noblemen engaged primarily 
in war, received the financial assistance of the townsmen. 

The expansion of the political rights of men shows a gradual 
increase in the power of the masses. It represents a progressive 
evolution. It is not so with the political rights of women. Be- 
fore the era of machine industry, whatever legal rec^)gnition 
women enjoyed, or political rights they exercised, depended 
not upon their own efforts, but the efforts of the men who de- 
sired to protect tlu*ir property interests, and to prevent these 
interests from passing outside the family circle. 

Although the political rights of women varv' in different coun- 
tries, the evolution of these rights does not show a gradual devel- 
opment of privileges. Rights possessed at one period were last 
at another, and at no time do we hear of them making a protest 
against a diminution of their power, or the narrow limits of 
their influence. Their part seems to have been a passive one. 

No attempt will be made to give a history of the legal and 
political rights of women, but rather to point out the most strik- 
ing features of this development, and to emphasize those char- 
acteristics in harmony with the general thesis that before the 
era of machine industry women assumed a passive attitude to- 
ward social institutions, and that their status was determined 
by forces, they made no effort as a class to control. 
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The voice of women in early historical limes played no part in 
affairs which concerned them as a sex because it was never heard. 

**In addition to many other objections which may be urged 
against the comnlcn allegation that the legal disabilities of wo- 
men are merely part of the tyranny of sex over sex, it is histor- 
ically and philosophically valueless, as indeed are most proposi- 
tions concerning classes so large as sexes. What really did exist 
is the despotism of groups over members composing them.'''* 

In the early history of civilization group .life was an advant- 
age over individual struggle, and implied the subordination of 
the interests of the individual to that of the group. ^ 

This was especially applicable to women. Protection was 
essential to women in prehistoric times, and the protection af- 
forded by the group gave greater security than that of a single 
individual. Protection of the female and her offspring was 
necessary for a rapid increase of population, and numbers were 
no small element in determining the success of a tribe in com- 
peting with enemies. Those individuals most adaptable to group 
life had the best chance of surviving and of leaving offspring to 
whom they transmitted those qualities of character which made 
subordination no hardship. 

In ancient societies we have instances of w^omen exercising 
the highest function of the state without affecting the status of 
women in general. They exercised these functions not as a con- 
cession to a sex, but because they represented a group which 
would lose its prestige unless the right to hold the office in ques- 
tion was granted women. Some of the most conservative na- 
tions in respect to the advancement of women, arid in which the 
position of women has been least affected by modem radical 
tendencies, recognize, or have recognized in the past the right 
of women to the throne. ^ 

Whatever rights women possessed as a class grew out of the 
rights of property. Just as soon as women held property in their 
own names we find them possessing powers in at least a degree 
which were attached to the land. **The German custom, which 
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in general was hostile to women, did not int«rfere in the matters 
of property and of heredity. The person having no existence 
proper in the society of that epoch, and social order being Bum- 
med np in property alone, the claims of land were always 
weightier than the claims of person."" And what was true of 
(■eiinany was true to a considerable extent of all the countries 
of Europe. 

After giving examples of women taking part in the communal 
assemblies, Ostrogorski asks the question, "Property having in 
this way become the exclusive Iwsis of the right, and the person- 
ality of the owner being henceforth completely disregarded, is 
not the difference between the sexes an idle distinction T'"" 

WJiHtever the legal or political rights of an individual or class 
of individuals may be, the only way to maintain them is to exer- 
cise the powers those rights involve. To be indifferent to them, 
to allow to others the performance of a duty of political or 
social significance is to invite a deprivation of a right others 
cherish. 

The history of the political and legal rights of women must 
he traced by taking cognizance of a few individual eases where 
women exercised rights. This exercise of rights on the part of 
a few women does not indicate that the practice was universal 
hut rather exceptional. If these rights were based on property, 
the failure to exercise them on the part of women did not show 
necessarily a disregard for their property rights, hut that their 
interests were represented by the male members of the family 
whom they, in all probability, felt confident would guard their 
interests as well as they themselves could, or, perhaps better, 
since their knowledge of affairs outside of the household was of 
broader seope and their judgment based on business- world ex- 
perience. This cannot he considered a ursurpation of rights on 
the part of men but the recognition of the unity of the family. 
That it would lead to injustices was not contemplated by those 
10 did not consider final results, but only immediate exped- 
icy. Some of the evils arising out of such practice were ree- 
ganized in special rights extended to widows and spinsters. 
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**As the official maintainer of right and justice, the mayor of 
Bristol and Exeter, and probably of some other to\vns, was the 
guardian of widows and orphans; in the former city a promise 
to *keep, maintain and defend the widows and orphans of this 
town safely in their rights,' was a part of the mayor *s oath of 
office. And in the latter, the duty was so burdensome that a 
special office, that of chamberlain, was created in 1555, in order 
to provide for it/ ' " 

Women belonged to the family group, and all their interests 
were centered in the family. So long as their home relations 
were congenial there was no apparent reason why they should 
become familiar with the outside world in order to protect their 
interests since the interests of both parents were identical These 
interests represented more nearly a unity of interests than in- 
dividual interests. 

Here again we find convenience playing a large part in de- 
termining the respective fields of activity of the two sexes. Cus- 
tom, convention, and the precepts of the church, although 
powerful influences in molding social institutions, would have 
been of little avail if contrary to the convenience of large in- 
dustrial classes. 

Before the era of machine industry, men and women married 
early as an economic advantage to both, establishing a family 
group with a recognized division of labor and a concentration of 
authority. By the concentration of authority is not meant that 
women were submissive and docile in the household (although 
such was the prevailing ideal of women at that time) for such 
submission depends upon the characteristics of the individuals 
concerned, but male control of matters establishing the relation 
of the family to the outside world. The passivity of one parent 
was essential in a relation considering the family all important 
and the individual of little consequence. 

When the occupations of men were of such a nature as to 
cause a large death-rate among them, the number of unmarried 
women must have been necessarily large. These attached them- 
selves to the households of relatives, and were in no sense a bur- 
den, for as long as the household was an industrial center their 
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services were acceptable, and their economic relations to the 
household somewhat similiar to those of the married women. 

Those women who did not become part of a household took ref- 
uge in religious institutions. In a society where religious feel- 
ing is strong, those of the most aesthetic type and susceptible to 
the incongruities of life would be the first to separate them- 
selves from earthly ties and attempt to live up to their convic- 
tions and ideals. Hence many women as well as men, who 
might have had marked influence in the molding of social in- 
stitutions devoted themselves to a spiritual and secluded life 
leaving no offspring to \Vhom they might transmit those char- 
acteristics making them superior to the type most adaptable to 
the prevailing customs of the time. " Thus we find religious 
institutions a check to the propagation of a feminine type which 
has played an important role in later history. 

With the decline of the monastic system, and the breaking up 
of the domestic system of industry, unmarried women were 
forced to establish relations to the economic world outside the 
home similar to those of men. If these women had dedicated 
themselves to a life of celibacy when they entered the industrial 
field, as they did when they entered the church, history would 
show them struggling for legal and political rights in the same 
manner as men. But the possibility of changing habits of life 
by marriage, freeing them from a serious economic responsibil- 
ity prevented the growth of a class conscious spirit which would 
stimulate them to co-operate in bettering their conditions. 

We find the family losing ground as an industrial unit with 
the development of the factory. Men became more conscious of 
their social relations oatside the home, and came to appreciate 
the advantage and necessity of socual compacts. These changed 
relations growing out of the new industrial life gave rise to a 
spirit of democracy which emphasized the importance of the in; 
dividual and his social relations. It was a large factor in 
developing the political rights of men and later of women. 

The eighteenth centurv^ witnessed a crusade for political 
rights. Practically all the serious thinkers of the day were 
forced to consider the extension to all men of political rights 
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which had up to this time been based on high property qualifi- 
cations. The great material prosperity of northern Europe 
was at the expense of the laboring classes who were forced to 
resist or to succumb to hopeless slavery'. It was a class struggle 
and fought out on those lines. Women took an active part in 
it and were emphatic in their claims for their husbands, sons, 
and brothers but the literature of the time does not show a 
consciousness on the part of working women of an antagonism 
between their interests and those of men. 

On the eve of the French Revolution Condorcet made a de- 
mand for the political emancipation of women. **In 1789, at 
election time, several pamphlets appeared demanding the admis- 
sion of women to the States General, and protesting against the 
holding of a national assembly, from which half of the nation 
was excluded.''" 

The plea for the political rights of women was made on the 
ground of the rights of equality, but the right to vote was not 
thought of as an instrument for self protection in the economic 
world. On the other hand the struggle on the part of men had 
a real economic basis. It was economic pressure that goaded 
them to political struggle whereas with women it was merely a 
declaration of rights expressing the spirit of demo(*racy of the 
times. Among its adherents were men and women of superior 
intelligence, but the masses showed the indifference they usually 
show to claims of abstract rights. 

In England the municipal reform act of 1869 gave women 
votes in all municipal elections. The act of 1870 gave them 
votes for school boards. The act of 1888, made them voters for 
the county council. The act of 1894, which transformed the 
whole system of local government and vastly extended the sys- 
tem of local representation, abolished in all its departments the 
qualification of sex.''^* 

In 1856, over two million women of Great Britain were forced 
to earn their living and many of these belonged to the upper 
classes. Few indeed were the occupations open to them. This 
was not entirely due to the opposition of men but partly to the 
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inability of women to realize their relations to the industrial 
world as wage earners. They, as well as the men, in spite of 
their employment outside of the home, entertained the idea 
they were not performing their proper function in life, but had 
failed — perhaps through no fault of their own — to adjust them- 
selves to their proper sphere. So long as the working women 
held to the ideals of their ancestors they showed little tendency 
to demand equality between the sexes in the industrial and 
political world. 

It is true men considered women intruders when they sought 
employment in the skilled industries and professions, but wo- 
men as a whole were a little more emphatic than the men in 
the expression of this opinion. 

Time is a forceful element in the crystallization of ideas and 
in giving stability to activities. Public opinion has accepted 
many of the radical movements of women of the eighteenth 
century as a matter of fact, and is becoming ever weaker in its 
opposition to the extension of the political and industrial rights 
of women. 

The movement for the political enfranchisement of women 
has taken two aspects — the one industrial and the other social. 

Of the industrial movement the most striking example at the 
present time is that in England. They are asking for the suf- 
frage on the ground that they as industrial workers have a 
serious need for it. 

It may seem at first a minor matter as to whether women 
should vote for the members of parliament since they have the 
municipal franchise, but it is really of vital importance to the 
working women. It is parliament which enacts labor laws and 
legislates for the people in general. Whatever protection the 
laboring people get through the enactment of laws depends upon 
the philanthrophy of the wealthy classes, or upoh their own 
representatives. This state of affairs is one of the factors en- 
couraging them to make every possible effort to increase their 
representation in parliament. 

The working women — especially union workers — appreciate 
this fact and demand the right to vote for the members of Par- 
liament on the ground of their economic well being. It is an 
economic question with them, and they are evidently willing to 
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fight for this privilege just as the men were at the time « T 
X'hartisni.' Ideas of sex propriety have been cast aside, and 
the working women are standing as a class, who appreciate their 
economic relation to society without any regard for the prevalent 
conception of a ' woman *s sphere' which long ago became a my'b 
to them. 

It is true that many of their leaders are women of the higher 
social classes but this same phenomenon has characterized, 
though not to the same degree, the movements of working men 
to conquer political rights. 

**What in England and America has been the movement of a 
whole sex, has, in Germany under Social Democracy been merged 
in the movement of the working class. Women are to have; 
their rights not as a sex, but as workers,'* ^^ 

In Prance as in Germany the woman's movement goes hand 
in-hand with socialism. ** There are no distingui^ed persons to 
head the movement. It springs from the middle and lower 
classes and is the outcome of the efforts of a group of enlightened 
women who, having freed themselves from the prejudices th^t 
hedge about their sex, have crowned their emancipation by 
claiming the vote.''^° 

Europe presents a somewhat different industrial situation 
from newly settled countries. Class lines are sharply dra%» n 
and the element of chance has been largely eliminated in the 
industrial field. There is little shifting from the lowe*.' to the 
higher classes, so characteristic of newly settled countries. This 
apparent fixity in social and economic life fosters the develop- 
ment of class consciousness. 

In the twentieth century two elements have entered into the 
struggle for equal suffrage in England. The one is the spirit 
of democracy claiming equal opportunities for all individuals 
irrespective of class or sex. The other element is a purely 
economic one. It is the desire of working women to gain pos- 
session of a force that can be used as a weapon of defense and 

offense in a struggle with the masters of industry. 

When women demand the franchise on economic grounds, they 
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meet with strong opposition. The nature of the demand indicates 
the importance of the issue at stake. This kind of a demand is 
never made until the plea on behalf of democracy fails, and 
the plea for a greater democracy always fails when the material 
interests of the ruling classes are affected. Political rights 
fought for on economic grounds, when won, are not quickly lost. 
The battle creates the spirit of resistance to any encroachments 
upon rights once won. 

When the working women of England obtain the right to 
vote for the members of parliament en an equality with men, 
they will unite their political forces with the men in supporting 
measures in behalf of the working people, and distinction in 
politics will be lost sight of. 

The newer settled countries are conspicuous for the rights 
granted women. This liberty is not due to the strength of the 
demand made by women but democratic individualism, and free- 
dom from the tyranny of traditions. 

The conservative elements of a society are not the ones to 
venture into a new country. They remain at home and cherish 
traditions and customs which color all their thinking. The 
radical elements in society are the ones to venture to the front- 
iers and to colonize the new sections of a country. Democracy 
characterizes their government and individualism their financial 
undertakings. Hence it is not surprising that the five Ameri- 
can states offering women the same political privileges as men 
are the newly settled states whore class lines are so lax as to be 
almost non-existent, and where the struggle between capital 
and labor shows more nearly an equilibrium of forces than in 
the older settled states. 

In the western states the number of women engaged in in- 
dustrial employments outside the home is small when compared 
with the eastern states. The total number of female breadwin- 
ners in Idaho, according to the census report of 1900, was but 
14.1 per cent of all the women in the state; Colorado 18.8 per 
cent ; Wyoming 20.8 per cent; and TTtah 17.7 per cent. These fig- 
ures present quite a striking contrast when compared with New 
York where 49.2 per cent of all the women in the state are bread- 
winners; New Jersey 46.5 per cent; and Pennsylvania 37.4 per 
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cent. These figures indicate that women enjoy political privi- 
leges in the West irrespective of their economic conditions. 

In many of the western states men outnumber women and 
most women are married and at the head of households. The 
domestic system of industry is more prevalent than in the large 
eastern cities, and in sparsely settled communities; the family 
tends to }:e a close economic unit. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the status of women in the West, political, as well as social, 
is determined, not so much by economic conditions directly, 
as by the breaking away from an old regime weighed do^vn by 
traditions and an economic condition favorable to a few. 

The strongest opposition to the enfranchisement of women in 
the West comes from the women who have no economic interests 
outside the home, and practically no social ones. They are un- 
conscious of any sexual antagonism — and justly so, for the men 
are markedly indifferent excepting those who feel women may 
take too deep an interest in questions affecting certain busineases, 
such as the liquor interests. 

It is not only newly settled countries which show a tendency 
to grant women political rights, but countries where there is a 
complete change in the governmental regime, either by the 
throwing off of the tyranny of another country, or the tyranny 
of a clas'S rule. At such a time women help to create public sen- 
timent and take active part in the struggle to obtain "liberty. 
Under such circumstances a demand for the extension of the 
franchise, either for men or women is apt to meet with approval 
along with other measures equally democratic. 

The women of the better classes are mostly home makers and 
cling with a good deal of pride to the ideals of womanhood of 
an aristocratic society of the past. They do nor wish for the 
franchise and would probably oppose the extension of their 
political rights. The exercise of the right of the ballot would 
not tally with the leisure claj^ ideals of the community and 
would savor of a democracy almost plebian. 

As long as women look upon the extension of their political 
rights from the point of view of individual gain, a large number 
of them will impede the movement by their opposition and in- 
difference. The reason may be apparently social but it is pri- 
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marily economic. Free from any economic responsibilities, and 
some free from responsibilities of any kind, they see no indi- 
vidual advantage in promoting a measure that would add nothing 
to their comfort or peace of mind. Their philosophy of life is 
an individualistic one as well as a selfish one, and their opposition 
to a progressive movement is not so much a question of confirmed 
principle as egotistical interests. 

Many of them feel absolutely' no need for an extension of 
rights for by virtue of their sex precedence they possess many 
more rights than any social democracy could afford them. 

Many women have been stimulated by a sense of duty to 
their city and their state to take an active interest in political 
and civic affairs. On the other hand, there will always be 
many women just as there are many men who will be indifferent 
to political issues and who will need the stimulation and suggest- 
ion political meetings afford before they take an active part in 
the political life of the community. It is only then that most 
people appreciate the significance of a political contest. 

The campaign for woman's suffrage is often an attempt on 
the part of public-spirited people to utilize the energy and 
leisure of women on behalf of the common good. They alone have 
the time to make investigations and to work out problems dealing 
directly with the physical and moral well being of the com- 
munity. Most men are interested in politics from an economic 
point of view, whereas many women are interested from the 
social point of view since they have no economic interests at 
stake. They are prepared to devote their time to those civic 
questions neerlectcd by men, which are of vital importance to 
the health and intelligence of the citizens. 

The evolution of industry out of the home is setting free a 
vast amount of energy to be expended according to the will of 
the individual who possesses the leisure. That this surplus 
energy should not be wasted is of social consequence. 

With the development of industry outside the home the 
productive value of many women's work is disappearing as 
well as the spirit of unity of the old-fashioned home. An era of 
individualism is the consequence. 

As fast as people break away from the customs and traditions 
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of the past, either through a broader outlook afforded by th(^ 
educational world or economic readjustment, they form groups 
of individuals as a source of strength. Just as the primitive 
.tribe appreciated the advantage of the increased strength of 
group life, so do modem industrial and social classes form 
groups as a means of defense. Out of economic groups have de- 
veloped social groups with a tendency toward a social state. As 
we work toward a social ideal, the power of the economic forces 
grow less in the molding of our social institutions. It is only 
within the last decade that there has been a conscious effort to 
control economic forces for the good of all. Heretofore, civili- 
zations and their institutions have reflected the economic life, 
and the predatory character of the latter made possible the 
survival only of the mofcit lit economically whether state, tribe, 
class or sex. The survival of the fittest was not necessarily the 
survival of the best. 

We are rapidly approaching a time when *'what is best'' is 
thought of rather than what is fittest to survive. **The best'' 
is that which affords the greatest amount of good to the greatest 
number. This is not a social philosophy as opposed to individual- 
ism, but a social philosophy of individualism. p]ach individual 
counts in the general scheme of things and in so far as he counts 
for good, he counts r.s nn important and indispensable social 
force not to be neglected. 

This is the new philosophy of the age: The poor man claims 
' social rights as well as the rich ; the woman as well as the man ; 
and the child more than all the others. All are working -for 
each and each for all. 

This is the keynote of the demand for the political rights of 
women when made by the public-spirited for the sake of the 
community and the child. It has not grown out of sex hatred 
or class struggle, or an intolerable oppression of the weak hy the 
strong, but the spirit of a social democracy. On the other 
hand, the demand as made on a purely industrial basis is part 
of an industrial struggle. In it are involved elements of class 
struggle and a revolt of the w^eak against the oppression of the 
strong, i. e. the elements wliich were paramount in the men's 
struggle for the franchise. And to these elements is added one 
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more. The struggle in the past was fought by the men for their 
families, but j-o difficult has become the industrial life that each 
individual, whetlior man or woman, must fight for himself. It is 
not social democracy that is impelling women industrial workers- 
to ask fcr the franchise, but on the contrary an industrial 

tyranny. 

Tlie two are often confused in measuring the status of women 
of different countries. We can no more assimilate the move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of women in England to the 
movement for the enfranchisement of women in the western 
section of the United States than we can liken the economic and 
social status of the negro of the South before the Civil War 
with that of the negro of the North. The one was a slave to 
an economic regime and essential to its welfare; the other was 
a human being with little economic or social significance. 

Thus we see in some places the political rights of women asked 
for on industrial grounds, and fought for as an industrial ex- 
pedient. Elsewhere the political rights of women are sought on a 
social basis alone. 



CONCLUSION 

Our conception of humanity in early race history is associated 
with a struggle for subsistence. The animal instincts in men 
predominated and determined their destinies. When these de- 
viated from a safe course, there was extinction. Danger was 
not encountered for the love of combat — if so man differed from 
other species — but to ward off a greater danger or to satisfy a 
hunger which was greater than the fear of forces. Such was the 
hunger for finul and sex. Impulse and fear were the two guiding 
forces of primitive man, not self-control and reason. The sexual 
impulse of men was easily aroused while with women it was most 
often dormant. Thus the latter escaped one form of combat that 
played a conspicuous part in the race history. They lacked the 
impulse, and therefore the fear, that helped to make men fighters. 
The better fighters men were, the less need was there for women 
to take part in the combat. It was sex instinct which prompted 
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men to fight for their mates, and it was the same instinct that in- 
cited them to protect them after possession had been obtained. 
Thus by virtue of sex woman gained protection from a hostile 
outside world, not only for herself but for her offspring. 

"With possession always goes authority. It meant a great 
deal to the race for women to be protected during pregnancy 
and the period of lactation, but in this early protection of the 
female lay the roots of their later subordinate status. They 
were free in a measure from the tyranny of the hostile environ- 
mental force, but instead subjected to the tyranny of their mas- 
ters. The latter was the lesser of two evils. 

Primitive man was not necessarily brutal to his mate; there 
exists in all animals a natural deference on the part of the male 
toward the female — when he showed consideration for his fel- 
low men. It was only when cruelty was a characteristic of 
man toward all his fellow men, or a distinctive quality of the 
members of the group in question, men and women alike, that 
women suffered from brutality. 

When prehistoric man showed a tendency to establish a per- 
manent dwelling place, two factors determined the occupation 
of women. Their offspring looked to them for food which the 
chase did not always supplj'' ; and secondly, they possessed, thanks 
to the men, leisure and sense of security which made possible the 
concentration of attention on the industrial arts. Necessity 
stimulated them to effort, but the security from enemies, at least 
in a measure, made possible peaceable pursuits that were signi- 
ficant of the beginning of the home. 

Women were not averse to this arrangement of occupations, 
for to them it was the most convenient. To take part in war 
and the chase would have worked great hardships on the small 
children who needed much of the mother's care. The associa- 
tion of women with the hearth is the outgrowth of a natural 
development having its basis in the convenience of both sexes. 

Thus were established habits which in a later day became rec- 
ognized as sex distinctions. The primitive mother handed down 
to her daughters the precepts she herself had followed — ^perhaps 
on her own initiative, and what was a habit wdth her became 
custom and tradition to her children. 
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In early historical times women occupied a ^here industrially, 
legally, and socially distinct from that of man, differing with dif- 
ferent peoples, but sufficiently alike to establish the fact that wo- 
man's position is invariably inferior. In militant types of society 
the contract between the status of men and women is most 
marked, whereas these differences grow less as the occupations of 
both men and women incline toward industrialism. Strength or 
weakness in combat determined the status of the individual, 
class or sex when combat was the chief occupation of men. 

Although in general women were physically weaker, and out 
of their weakness arose, possibly, sex tyranny, family ties were 
close, and by virtue of relationship individual women often exer- 
cised authority. This shows sex alone was not always sufficient 
to deprive women of all power. 

In the early Roman days, their position was recognized by 
the state as distinct from any rank applicable to men. Men 
were graded from the highest position of respect in the state, to 
the lowest conceivable ; from absolute authority to abject slavery. 
Women were destitute of authority as a sex, but individually 
the state recognized their rights as involved in the rights of the 
family. They received the rank of their husbands, but in a 
lesser degree, when they had no claim to the rank by virtue of 
any inherent power or ability of their own. Y/hile as a sex 
they had no voice in the state, the law-makers feared them when 
they were closely related to superior officers. 

When war declined and agriculture assumed greater import- 
ance, the family became a close social and economic unit with rec- 
ognition of a division of work between the sexes. Women, while 
still working in the fields tended to leave the out-door work to 
men, and to confine themselves more exclusively to in-door work. 
This might have been considered a concession to the sex, for only 
among the poorest people did women continue to hold their own 
in the field. T^ndoubtedly women thought it was to their advan- 
tage to be able to confine their efforts to work close to the hearth. 
Here we have another example of convenience as responsible for 
the division of labor between men and women. 

From the dawn of the industrial era men made inroads upon 
the industrial sphere of women, and wliile they seemed to assume 
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those tasks most desirable from a modem point of view, never- 
theless those tasks were the ones most conveniently relinquished 
by the women. The change was a mutual advantage and not 
necessarily a consequence of the arbitrary exercise of authority. 
Women's interests were concentrated on industrial occupations 
only in so far as these occupations furthered the well-being of 
their families, and just as soon as they were able to shift the 
responsibility to others, they did so gladly, for by so doing they 
were brought closer to the fireside and their children. 

Before the introduction of machine industr>% the home of the 
working people stood for an economic unit as well as a social 
one. Women left the field for indoor work, and as soon as there 
existed a surplus of labor out-of-doors, they once again divided 
their employments with the men, the latter taking over those 
tasks allowing for the greatest play of skill and Inventiveness, 
and most completely divorced from personal service. These be- 
came the textile industries and paved the way for the industrial 
revolution, and the substitution of machine work for hand work. 
Women drew their work instinctively closer to the hearth; men 
away from it. 

Hardly the most able men according to the estimate of the 
time were the ones to leave the fields for a new line of work. 
What probably happened was that those men physically de- 
formed or otherwise handicapped in the out-of-door work, were 
relegated to the fireside to assist the women. It was their 
specialization and concentration that made them excel in their 
art and bring it to a higher state of perfection than women 
had. Undoubtedly they were looked down on by men, and their 
social position was similiar to that of the tailor only a few gen- 
erations ago. Literature affords us many a merr>' gibe at the 
expense of the man who earned his bread with his needle, and 
only recently has he taken his place in the trades on an equality 
with others. 

When machine industry replaced hand industry a revolution 
was started that has not yet ended. Instead of all social and 
economic forces molding the home into a more compact unit, 
they tend to disintegrate the home and to force its dependent 
members from its industrial shelter. 
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It was at this time that great suffering was endured. The 
family compact had gained industrial strength by virtue of the 
combination, but when each individual member of that family 
was forced to seek a place in an industrial regime, many of them 
became victims of a new order they were powerless to control. 
^Ten, women, and children flocked to the factories for work, and 
in return for their services received a mere pittance in com; 
parison with the economic advantages of the old economic life. 
Where there existed poverty, before, now dwelt misery and 
desolation. Men could not protect their wives and children from 
killing toil and although their memories carried them back to 
better days, they now became part of the procession of the 
hopelessly poor. 

What happened in the warring communities of primitive 
times now took place in industrial communities. The old econ- 
omic groups had been broken up and no readjustment taken 
place. Hence, each individual was forced to fight his battle 
and his success depended upon his own efforts. It was the pred- 
atory spirit let loo?e in an economic guise. The combat was 
more brutal in that the vanquished ones were not slain on the 
field but left to die in damp cellars. 

As in history the status of women depended upon the 
status of their husbands. As a sex they asked for nothing but 
bread for themselves and their families. Their new economic 
position in the factory was supposed to be a temporary make- 
shift only, and their failure to recognize its permanency was 
perhaps one reason why all their demands were demands for 
the men — a chance for their husbands to support their families 
independent of their wives. 

Little change has been effected in their status since the in- 
dustrial revolution excepting an increase in their numbers in 
the factories. So many of them lack sufficient nourishment or 
leisure or power to help themselves — the same applies to the 
men — that they are seemingly powerless even at the present time 
to change their lot. The effort is coming from another class 
which has been far more fortunate in its economic adjustments. 

The hopelessly poor are the victims of our industrial regime. 
Just ahead in the social scale are the middle class workers. It 
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is in their homes a favorable readjustment to the new economic 
conditions can be found. W-ith the departure of each occupation 
from the home came an expansion of wants. A greater variety 
of food and clothing increased the kinds of work women per- 
formed. They were just as busy as when tliey wove and spun. If 
new economic problems had not arisen out of the fact that men 
did not receive adequate compensation for their labor to warrant 
a higher plane of living in the home, the women of this class 
would not have been, compelled to change their habits of life 
to any extent. In many families of the middle-class, women's 
work in the household has little money value unless performed 
in the household of another. It is when the men of the house- 
hold are out of work that the small economic importance of wo- 
men's work to the family is manifest. It most often does not 
satisfy the primary needs for food and shelter of those about 
them. Here lies the essential difference between the work 
of the modern housewife and that of the housewife of the era 
before machine indust^v^ This difference is constantly increas- 
ing and making the family more dependent for its support up- 
on employment oritside the home. As an institution the home 
is becoming one of sentiment alone, and not one of economic 
expediency. 

Women \s work in the home is rapidly becoming a luxury, and 
less of a necessity; and unless a different economic regime is 
brought in, women will be compelled to add to the incomes of 
the families or marriage will become a luxury of the well-to-do 
alone. Either men of the middle-class must re<*eive an ever in- 
creasing wage or the women engage in money-gaining occu- 
pations. 

It is true many women resist the removal of all productive 
industry from the home to the factor>% but it is like resisting 
a glacial movement down a mountain side. The home must 
adapt itself to the change to save itself. AVhen the home no long- 
er possesses economic value, when marriage ''means a doubling of 
expense and the halving of income, the accountability of one 
person for the welfare of another, and the certainty of no re- 
source if the sole wage earner falls by chance into the abyss of 
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the unemployed/* people will not so readily enter into a relation 
which involves so great a responsibility and sacrifice. * 

The number of marriages is decreasing, but the number of 
married women following professional pursuits is also increas- 
ing. If men are more timid than formerly in assuming matri- 
monial ties, or if women show as great a timidity in entering 
into a relation that promises hardships arising out of their com- 
plete economic dependence, the progress married women are 
making in the skilled industries and other lines of work compat- 
ible with their conception of their social status, will prove a 
large factor in restoring confidence in the mutual helpfulness 
made possible by marriage and tend to check the decrease of 
the marriage-rate. 

The decline of the birth-rate is a more serious problem. A 
large infant mortality prevails the world over and no effective 
means have been found to prevent this great sacrifice of life. 
Indeed the decrease of the birth-rate is comparatively small 
when compared with the waste of life by infantile diseases. If 
only some means w^ere found to prevent this wjste the decrease 
in the birth-rate would be one more illustration of the great 
economy in pain and suffering achieved by an advanced civili- 
zation. The real alarming thing is not a general decrease in the 
birth-rate but a decrease applying to the better social classes 
alone. The latter are made up of individuals who have enjoyed 
the advantages of our social institutions. If their superiority 
can be traced to their natural superiority rather than to their 
opportunities, made possible by their economic status, there 
exists genuine reason for alarm; but if humanity after all is 
much alike the world over, and the differences between types 
are due to opportunity, no better means can be found to meet the 
problem than by affording a wider diffusion of the benefits of 
a higher civilization. To bring this about cities must be made 
sanitary places in which to live and extreme poverty must be 
eliminated from the child's environment. 

The decrease of the importance of women's work in the home 
is not alone responsible for the changes in their status but also 
the modern close intercommunication of cosmopolitan groups 
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made possible by modem industrial methods in the business 
world. The close relations existing between individuals and 
groups of individuals who have not always lived in the same 
environment, or the same kind of an environment stimulates 
many new desires and human faculties which might have re- 
mained dormant were the individual shut off from the close re- 
lation^ with the outside world. 

One of the results of this interaction is a disregard for the 
social barriers of the past, and a leveling of educational and 
social opportunities so that they are within the reach of a con- 
stantly increasing niunber of men and women alike. 

A desire for invidious distinction is a marked motive in 
man. He desires to excel others, at least those in his class, in 
the pursuits which give precedence in the eyes of others. If 
he has not the financial means at hand to excel with a degree 
of ease, he will make everv possible sacrifice to maintain at 
least the standards of the class with which he is associated. 

When the family was a close economic unit, and high class 
barriers existed there was little opportunity for mutual stim- 
ulation. The natural characteristic of responsiveness to sug- 
gestion was held in check by the customary standards of one's 
class. Such is not true under the factory regime. The indi- 
vidual has access to any class so far as his economic resources 
and leisure permit. Hence a free play of the imitative faculty, 
which often takes the form of a blind imitation of the recog- 
nized superior in invidious distinction — the accepting of stand- 
ards from the class above irrespective of their merits. 

This is especially characteristic of women and is given expres- 
sion in expensive dress, furniture, and ability to purchase services. 
Women show the imitative faculty to a greater degree than 
men for they have more leisure. Leisure above all things is most 
conducive to the development of desires suggested by the plane 
or expenditure of the class above. 

The development of industry has created a vast amount of 
new wealth, and women more than men have profited by the 
great increase of productivity. Their leisure is being increased 
rapidly and when their men-folk are prosperous they can afford 
to gratify wants without taking into consideration their ultimate 
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good. ITenee women of leisure tend to fonn a procession of 
imitators, each according to her inclinations and financial stand- 
ing. 

The initiative faculty is a virtue when appealed to by progres- 
sive social ideals, but is a menace when it signifies an insane 
procession of clothes, mission furniture or oriental rugs. It is 
then the stuffy flat in the heart of the city is preferred to the 
cottage in the suburbs. In some, this inclination to follow 
fashion seems to grow with the increased means of communica- 
tion. A childlike faith that good models will be imitated rather 
than bad ones is akin to the laisscz fwire philosophy that has 
so ignominiously failed. It is of the utmost importance that 
social ideals should be consciously molded. 

The effect of economic changes upon the status of women have 
been many. They have forced and are still forcing an ever 
increasing number of women into the factories to compete with 
each other in the poorest paid field of labor. The homes of 
these women are a disgrace to civilization. It is seldom that the 
comforts or the decencies of life can be found there. These 
same economic forces are making it possible for many middle 
class workers to better their financial and social condition but 
they threaten the masses with poverty or the necessity of the 
wives entering the industrial field with their husbands. They 
have also made possible a widening leisure on the part of many 
women whose husbands are successful business men. Never in* 
historj' were there so many idle women. 

Only the rich and the poor who are adjusted to economic 
conditions can afford to marry. The one class has no fear for 
the future, the other class has no hope. It is in the large 
middle class retaining social ideals and struggling to adapt it- 
self to changing conditions witli as little sacrifice as possible, 
where one can best measure the effects of economic changes. It 
is there parents appreciate the necessity of giving their children 
educational advantages superior to their own. Each generation 
expects more of the past than the last, and what is true of indi- 
viduals is true of institutions.. There is a growing demand for 
more highly trained men and women. Hence parents appreciate 
the necessity of limiting the size of the family in order to meet 
the increased demands made upon them. 
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Ea<»h individual adjusts himself as best he can to his economic 
life, and his economic life tends to be the center of his social 
life. When the former changes, the change is reflected in the 
latter and the sum total creates a social consciousness reflected 
in the existing social institutions. 

It is doubtful if women as a sex will ever reach the same 
economic and social status as men. Individual women, espe- 
cially certain unmarried ones, will do so but as representative of 
a class in society rather than sex. 

Unless some radical changes take place in society we now little 
dream of, the majority of women will prefer home life to act- 
ive industrial careers. This will be made possible in part by the 
inherent gallantry of men, and a social conscience which will 
make fewer economic demands upon the mothers of the race 
than upon the fathers. 

Whether one half of the race can support the other half will 
never be tested, for there will always be a large army of women, 
married and single, who will prefer their economic independ- 
ence to any form of co-operation in housekeeping. 

The question resolves itself ultimately into whetiicr the 
average man will in the future be able to support a family 
without the financial assistance of his wife; and whether societv 
can afford, either industrially or morally, to support an increas- 
ing number of idle women. The question will be solved by 
one of two forces and probably by both. These are economic 
ne<»essity and our educational institutions. To prophesy the 
effects of these forces upon the status of women in the future, it 
would be necessary to as.sume that these forces themselves are in 
no immediate danger of undergoing radical changes. The as- 
sumption would be wrong, for the atmosphere is charged with 
discontent with the present economic conditions. When the 
latter are sufficiently controHed to assure a measure of content- 
ment among the people the home will adjust itself like any 
other adijptable institution. 

Many of the responsibilities formerly associated with the 
home are now performed by the state municipality. This 
changed condition is especially noticeable in the care and edu- 
cation of children. The functions of the state are no longer con- 
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fined exclusively to police powers, but aim through constructive 
legislation to bring about industrial and social conditions con- 
ducive to the welfare of all its citizens. 

Through its educational policies it is possible for the govern- 
ment to so regulate and develop the institutions of society 
as to minimize some of the evils arising out of modern economic 
life, and to direct social ideals which will reflect themselves in 
the industrial habits of man. 

The home and all allied institutions show the influence of 
economic habits, and whatever changes take place in the latter — 
whether resulting from a conscious social influence or a laissez- 
faire policy in industry — will in time make themselves felt in 
the former. The home comes nearer being an expression of 
the industrial development of mankind than any other institu- 
tion of society. 
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PREFACE 



In this study an endeavor has been made to trace the history; 
of a trade union, and to show, in so far as it is possible, the^ 
connection between the problems of organized labor and the 
evolution of the industry itself. The recognition of the close re- 
lation between the history of the industry and the problems of 
the union has led to a study of the evolution of the wood work- 
ing trades, tracing the influence and effect of machine processes, 
and the gradual separation of the industry into several trades, 
in which there were specific and particular problems, which, in 
turn, have given rise to separate trade unions. In so far as it 
was possible, the history of these early unions has been followed 
and the attempt has been made to show how the ^cperience of 
these organizations was carried over and became an influence- 
in shaping the structure and the attitude of the later trade^ 
unions. 

This portion of the thesis may be regarded as introductory. 
The chief work has been done on the study of the formation,, 
structure, and policies of the Amalgamated Wood Workers' In- 
ternational Union, but in studying the history and the problema 
of this union, the influence of industrial conditions has been kept 
constantly in mind. 

The facts for this thesis have been collected from a variety of 
sources. The history of the industry had to be collected from 
scattered and brief references, which required a large amount of 
patient search for facts. The development of wood working 
tools and the mechanical principles involved has been adequately 
treated in a number of works and reference is made to them in 
the appropriate place in the body of this thesis. The most fruit- 
ful source of information concerning the history of the early" 
unions is to be found in the documentary material in the Wis- 
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consin State University Library to which the writer was very 
kindly given access. The principal source of information for 
the history of the later organizations is the documentary ma- 
terial to be found largely in the administrative otOoea of the 
union. Much of the information concerning the structure of the 
organization, its methods and policies, as weU as the present in- 
dustrial conditions had to be gained by personal conferences 
with trade union officials and with anployers. The writer de- 
sires to express his appreciation of the courtesies almost uni; 
f ormly extended to him in the collection of the information for 
this thesis. He is especially indebted to Mr. John G. Meiler and 
Mir. D. D. Mulcahy, General Secretary and General President re^ 
spectively, of the Amalgamated Wood Workers . International 
Union, who very kindly granted access to the records of the or- 
ganization and whose assistance was most cordially given in an- 
swering many problems concerning the structure and policies of 
the union. But more particularly the writer desires to express 
his sincerest thanks to Professor John B. Commons, who first 
suggested the study and who has continually aided by wise coun- 
sel and invaluable suggestion. Finally, the writer desires to 
acknowledge his obligation to Professor Bichard T. Ely whose 
interest and encouragement very materially assisted in the com- 
pletion of this study. 

F. S. Deibleb. 
Evanston, Illinois, 
June 20, 1910. 
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THE AMALGAMATED WOOD WORKERS' INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA 



INTRODUCTION 



This thesis proceeds upon the idea that an intensive stadj of 
the origin and development of an individual union will reveal 
to the best advantage the principles of unionism, and the work- 
ings of organized labor. Unionism is regarded as a social phe- 
nomenon which requires for a clear understanding of its social 
importance, the same sort of treatment that has been given to 
other social institutions. The economist, in his study of society, 
should lay bare the institutions of society and show their social 
lEdgnificance in much the same way in which the surgeon lays 
bare the organs of the human body in order to understand their 
functions. By applying this method of investigation to this sub- 
ject, there appear two points of view from which to consider the 
union. In the first place, the union may be regarded as a social 
institution, having very definite relations to other institutions 
of society, as for example, the irelation of the union to the state, 
or, in a more restricted sense, the relation of one union to an- 
other. Secondly, the structure of the organization may be stud- 
ied, that is, its legislative, financial, and judicial ^stems^ — also 
its industrial policy and the relation of this x)olicy to the 'indus- 
try itself. These are questions with which an analytical study of 
a union will concern itself, and which, it is believed, will throw 
light upon the larger problems of organized labor. 

The larger part of this thesis is devoted to the study of the 
49tructural side of the union for the two following reasons: 
(1) Until within recent years, less attention has been given to 
this phase of the study of organized labor than its importance 
deserves; (2) it is believed that judgments formed concerning 
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the broader social significance of unionism will have a stronger 
claim for recognition when based upon an intimate knowledge of 
the internal workings of the union. This is especially true whea 
the policy of a imion is criticised and remedies are offered for 
the correction of evils which are thought to exist in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. Frequently a union may take action on some 
question of vital interest to the community, which results in 
serious financial loss both to the union and to the community. 
The public wiU invariably blame the union, when, as a matter 
of fact, the imion has followed, because of influences beyond its 
control, the only course of action that was opened to it This^ 
situation is illustrated by a strike of the cabinet-makers in New 
York City in 1892. In 1890 the carpenters had inaugurated a 
movement for an ei^t hour work-day, and called upon the cab- 
inet-makers to make the same demand. But the cabinet-makers, 
refused to comply with the request on the ground that their 
trade was much more seriously affected by competition outside 
of the city than was that of the carpenters. The carpenters^ 
however, were successful in their efforts to introduce a shorter 
work-day, and owing to the close connection between the cabinet- 
makers and the building trades, and especially with the car- 
penters, difficulties arose continually between the two unions. 
The eight hour question was kept boiling and finally the cabinet- 
makers gave way to the pressure and engaged in a struggle- 
which resulted in a loss to both sides.^ This is only one il- 
lustration from many that might be cited, and goes to strengthen, 
the position that the attitude of a union toward any question 
should not be condemned until* facts have been produced to ex- 
plain this attitude. The union should at least be given a fair 
• hearing. 

In selecting a union for treatment two considerations have 
been kept in mind in determining the choice : (1) it was thought 
desirable to choose an organization concerning which there wad 
sufficient historical data available to make possible an adequate 
treatment; (2) then, to select a union that would illustrate as 



*mh An. Rept y. 7. Bu. StaUsticM of LaH. 1892, Pt. 11, pp. 189-190. The- 
facts are taken from a report of the secretary of the union. 
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jnany phases of unionism as possible. The latter consideration 
was the primary reason, for choosing the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers' International Union of America. This organization is 
^tn international union, with locals situated in the United States 
and Canada; it is also an amalgamated union, having been 
formed from the Machine Wood Workers* International Union 
and the International Furniture Workers' Union. Further- 
more, the wood-working industry is one of the most important 
industries in the country, and, from the point of view of organi- 
zation, it presents many interesting phases of the problem.' 
The extended introduction of power machinery into the industry 
about the middle of the last century greatly facilitated special- 
ization, and gave rise to large factory production in almost all 
the specialized lines. As a result of this new condition a more 
minute division of labor was made possible and profitable. 
Former trades were modified and new trades were formed, which 
resulted in conflicting interests and new trade lines had to be 
4rawn. For instance, prior to this period, the manufacture of 
sash, doors, and blinds was the work of the carpenter. The build- 
ing material was brought to the site of the building and the car- 
penter proceeded to manufacture a house. Today sash, doors, 
and blinds are almost exclusively factory products, and the work 
of the cairpenter to that extent has become that of an assembler 
of a house. Even more striking than this is the case of the cab- 
inet-makers in furniture factories who formerly were highly 
skilled workmen, but who have now become almost exclusively 
assemblers. The union has brought together these men, em- 
ployed in widely varying branches of the trade. The work of 
the ordinary "sticker" in the planing mill is not very much like 
the work of the highly skilled carver or finisher in the furniture 
factory. The natural result of this situation has been to create 
conflicting interests and demands among the workmen them- 
selves. The union has had to adjust itself to this condition and 
devise methods of treating widely different demands, as wiU 
be shown later. Growing out of the shifting lines of the in- 



* In the 12th Censas lamber aD<1 Its re-manufacture ranked fourth in point of 
Talue among all our Industries with products valued at $1,030,006,570.00. C/. 
nth Census, Vol. VII, p, cl. 
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dnstry has developed one of the longest and most bitterly con- 
tested jurisdictional disputes that has existed in this country. 
Then, the union has had one serious conflict with capital, which 
gave rise to a conspiracy case of more than usual importance. 
In fact, from almost any point of view the experience of the- 
Amalgamated Wood Workers' International Union furnishes^ 
important and instructive phases of trade unionism. 
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DEIBLER—THB AMALGAMATED WOOD WORKERS' UNION ^7 



CHAPTER I 

THE INDUSTBT 

Many of the problems with which the union has had to deal 
have grown directly out of the nature of the industry itself* 
This fact will justify a consideration of the industry with the 
view of setting forth the field claimed by the union, and of un- 
derstanding some of the problems which the union has had to 
solve in organizing the trade. If one should follow the maufac- 
ture of wood from the tree in the forest to the finished products 
sold on the market, there would be found two large groups of in- 
dustries, each of which has a number of fairly distinct branches. 
These two groups, as they appear in the United States Census, 
are the lumber industry, including the felling of the trees^ log- 
ging, and the manufacture of lumber in the saw-mills; and the 
remanufacture of lumber, the most imx>ortant subdivisions of 
which are the manufacture of house-h<dd furniture, agricultnral 
implements, musical instruments, carriages and wagons, and 
ship-building.^ 

The union does not presume to organize all of the laborers en- 
gaged in all of these branches, but it claims for its own juris- 
diction, roughly speaking, the laborers engaged in fadory manu- 
facture of wood products, — ^in other words, all *' indoor wood- 
workers. ' ' The limitation thus set would include aU the laborers 
employed in factories from those who receive the lumber as it 
comes from the saw-mill to those who place some finished prod- 
uct upon the market, — from the planing-miU on the one side 
to the furniture factory, as a type on the other. However, no 
hard and fast lines can be drawn separating these trades on 
account of the constant change in the methods of production, 



* Ship-building is classed in the census as a separate group. 
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which has transferred work from one trade to another. This 
fact alone has been a potent cause in shifting the lines of juris- 
diction, some of which are still very much unsettled. Then, or- 
ganization did not proceed from a comprehensive point of view 
to separate industries into their logical divisions, but, rather^ 
the union, having undertaken to remedy conditions in some par- 
ticular branch, has developed from small beginningB and has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction as it grew in strength and as occasion 
arose. This accounts for the existence in the past of so many 
unions in closely allied trades, as for example, unions for carv- 
ers, for wood turners, for cabinet-makers, for furniture workers, 
for machine wood-workers, for piano and organ workers, for 
box-makers, etc. It also explains why the union does not control 
all the workmen in all branches of the industry, and further- 
more, why in some cases the union has organized other than 
strictly wood workers. This overlapping of the branches and 
their subdivisions, then, is a problem in specialization of in- 
dustry, and can be studied to best advantage by an examination 
of the wood working industry as a whole. 

For sake of ease in presenting the subject the history of the 
wood working industry may be divided into three periods: 
(1) The period prior to the development of specialized tools and 
processes, ending about 1815; (2) the period of the invention 
and application of improved machinery and the beginning of 
specialization, ending about 1840; (3) the modem period, the 
period of factory production. Before proceeding further it 
should be stated that these dates have been chosen more or less 
arbitrarily, although not without some justification in the condi- 
tions existing in the industry. By 1815 evidence began to ap- 
pear of the existence of both specialized tools and specialization 
in production. The year 1840 is chosen as a dividing line for 
two reasons; first, this was the first year that anything like re- 
liable statistics of manufactures were published; second, the 
Woodworth rotary planer became a real success by the inven- 
tion of the chip-breaker in 1842, thus greatly stimulating every 
branch of the trade. 
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The Period Prior to the Development op Specialized Tools 

AND Processes 

Historical records show that the wood working industry in 
some of its forms was one of the first occupations to engage the 
early inhabitants of every colony, located in the forest covered 
sections of the country. The building of a house, the making 
of rude furniture, the felling of trees in preparation for the cul- 
tivation of the land — ^these were the beginnings of the wood work- 
ing industry. During this period, the pioneer settler had to be 
the architect of his own home, his own carpenter and builder, — 
in short, he had to be self-su£Scient in this as in all other lines of 
his activities. The tools at his command were at first few and 
crude. He had to depend on the ^'axe and broad axe" to sup- 
ply himself with lumber, until the saw-mUl relieved him of that 
burden. Before the power saw-mill had been introduced, boards 
were made by '* pit-sawing" in accordance with the method then 
in use in England. But this process was so simple that it could 
never have given rise to any extended organization or develop- 
ment, so that it need require in this connection only mere men- 
tion. Saw mills run by water power were introduced in very 
early colonial times. William F. Fox, in his ** History of the 
Lumber Industry in the State of New York," has shown from 
the old records that **in 1623, nine years after the first house 
was built in New Amsterdam, saw mills were erected there by 
the Dutch West India Company." The machinery used was 
shipped, from Holland, and was constructed to run by water 
power or by wind-mill. While there seems to have been a large 
number of mills erected during the next century, Mr. Fox con- 
cludes that **for the first two hundred years the mills were crude 
constructions and of small capacity, being limited to a single 
upright saw."* The power used was an '* over-shot water 
wheel," and in diflferent sections of the country, especially in 
New England, the desirable mill-sites were let to individuals by 
charters, as special privileges or monopoly grants, on condition 



"William F. Pox "Historp of Lumber Induttrp in the State of New York." 
Barean of Forestry Bulletin ."^4, p. 12. 
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that they build and put into operation a mill within a given 
date.' Some idea of the size and character of the coniErtruction 
of these mills can be obtained by the repeated reference to the 
fact that the mills had been washed away by a spring freshet. 
Further evidence of the condition of the industry during this 
period may be indicated by tiie following facts. Prior to 1800 
there were in Massachusetts only two establishments for the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, two furniture factor- 
ies, and thirty-six lumber establishments.^ There is no further 
evidence of specialization in the industry, except in ship-build- 
ing. Whenever the needs of the community exceeded the out- 
put of the local blacksmith and the carpenter, it was necessary 
to have recourse to importation. While the facts just cited in- 
dicate conditions in Massachusetts, yet there is every reason to 
believe that they are typical, and that conditions elsewhere did 
not vary much from those described. 

The Period op the Invention and Application op Improved 
Machinery and the Beginning op Specialization 

An important change took place in the industry about 1815. 
Two important improvements were made at this time, which 
gave a tremendous stimulus to ail lines of the industry, namely, 
the application of the steam engine to saw-mills, and the intro- 
duction of the circular saw.° Although steam had been success- 
fully applied prior to this date, certainly the use of steam as a 
motive power in saw miUs did not become extensive until after 
1815. Steam was probably first applied to the running of a saw 
mill in this country in 1798, as Robert McKean received a patent 
right on a steam saw mill on March 24th of that year.* "In 
1802 Oliver Evans of Philadelphia constructed a double acting 
high pressure engine for a boat to run between New Orleans and 



*For examples of ttaeee monopoly granta confer the following: D. H. Hard, 
"History of Rockingham and Stafford connHesf* M. T. Bunnel, "History of 
Banlfomton, N. H." and J. J. Dearborn. "History of BaUsbury, N. H." 

*Ma98. 0en9U9, 1885, pp. 598-609. 

•The circnlar saw was Introduced in England aboat 1790« bat its inventor It 
not known. Sir Hamnel Bentham made many improvements. A saw was pat* 
-ented by Trotter in 1804. Cf. E. H. Knight, Amer. Mech. Diet. Vol. I. p. 555. 

• J. L. Bishop, "History of Amrrican Uanvfacturea/' Vol. II, p. 80. • 
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Natchez. On reax^hing the Mississippi Biver the boat was high 
and dry and could not be floated until the periodical rise of the 
river. The engine was therefore set up in a saw-mill and sawed 
at the rate of 3000 feet per day. This mill was burned by the 
hand-sawers who thought their craft was in danger."^ A cir- 
cular saw was made with blacksmith's tools by Benjamin Cum- 
mins at Bentonsville, New York, about 1814.* This is thought 
to have been the first circular saw made in this country, but its 
extended use was probably a few years later. The following quo- 
tation will serve to fix fairly accurately the date of the introduc- 
tion of the circular saw. The quotation is typical of what begins 
to be seen very generally in the newspapers of the day. 

"Messrs. Stewart and Hill of this city (Baltimore) have 
lately erected and put into operation in their steam saw 
mill a circular saw on an improved plan, the invention of 
Mr. Adam Stewart, for which he has obtained a patent. The 
saw is four feet or upwards in diameter and is peculiarly ad- 
apted to cutting veneers of mahogany. It took only four min- 
utes to saw a veneer 7 feet long and 12 inches through and to 
run the carriage back. Eight veneers are cut out of one 
solid inch in thickness, each measuring about one-thirteenth 
part of an inch. It may be truly added that in regularity 
of thickness, they can not be surpassed. After a log is on 
the carriage, it is run by two boys, — the older is in his 
eleventh year."® 

The extension of the saw-mill was very rapid. In 1823 there 
were 964 saw-mills in New Hampshire,^® Khile only 959 were 
reported in 1840.^^ In 1825 there were 5195 mills in New York, 
6948 in 1835, and 6356 in 1840." The mills had already found 
a place among the industries of the western states. The census 
of 1810 reported 14 saw-mills in Indiana.^* The first steam mill 
to be erected in this state, of which there is any record, was 



»B. H. Knight, Amer, Mech. Diet., Vol. Ill, p. 2041. 

• E. H. Knight, Amer, MecK Diet, Vol. Ill, p. 2088. 

• TJie National Intelligencer, July 22, 1817. 
'•Parmer and Moore. Qazateer of N B., pp. 4P-64. 
"John MacGregor. Progress of America, Vol. II, p. 666ff. 
^^ Bradford' n Btatifticel Atlae, under N Y. 

^ G. W. Hotchkls!!, Hietory of the Lumber Industry of the "Northiceet, p. 29. 
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built in 1831.^* As early as 1810 a man by the name of Stewart 
erected a saw-mill in St. Clair County, Michigan/* Another was 
erected in Miacomb County sometime prior to 1812. In 1818 the 
**Pontiac Company" was organized for the purpose of purchas- 
ing land on Lake Huron in St. Clair County, but in 1819 the 
company selected a location in Oakland County, and erected a 
combination saw- and grist-mill.^' After 1820 the records show 
that a large number of mills were erected in Michigan in differ- 
ent localities of the state,^^ and this increase in the number of 
miUs continued through the decade between 1830 and 1840. 
There was a decided extension of mills also in IVfiaine between 
1820 and 1840. In 1820, 746 saw-milta were reported in the 
state, and in 1840 the number had increased to 1381.^* 

The center of the lumber industry was in the central Atlantic 
states. The six states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Maine and Massachusetts contained 60.8 i>er cent of aU the 
mills of the country, and produced 54 percent of the lumber.^* 
While there had been an extension in the industry between 1820 
and 1840, it was still in its infancy, as may be proven by the 
fact that the value of the yearly output per mill for the whole 
country was only $409.00. The largest average output per mill 
in 1840 was $2000.00 in the state of Arkansas. In only two 
other states did the yearly output exceed $1000.00, namely in 
Wisconsin ($1600), and in Maine ($1300). Granting that the 
statistics are reasonably accurate,*® these facts prove conclusively 
that the saw-mill industry was still in its infancy. While the 
value of lumber produced in any one state had not attained a 
very considerable sum, yet the aggregate value for the country 
as a whole was just imder $13,000,000. These facts indicate the 
following conclusions: First, the states in which wood working 
occupies a high place in the total value of the manufactures are 



"JWd., p. 80. 

"/Wd., p. .S6. 

^Jhid,p,SS. 

"JWd., pp. 36-47. 

"Moses Greenleaf, Survey oj Maine, p. 276. 

» Compiled from U, U. OeMvs, 1840. 

**It mast be remembered that the retnhis lu 1840 were not very complete* 
and this was especially true in respect to the returns for saw-mills. Yet I think 
the coQClasions are safe. 
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thoBe of the south and west.^^ It is interesting to notice in this 
connection that during this period those states have been tapped, 
which later have furnished the great source of supply. In the 
second place, the centers of production are located in the older 
states, thus indicating that the manufacture of wood had taken 
its place here along side of the other manufactures which the 
needs of the community bad called forth. It probably indicates 
also that the raw material was beginning to be drawn from the 
outlying sections, while the manufacture of the timber was com- 
ing to be located near the markets for the products. The im- 
portance of Maine and Ohio in the industry indicates the prob- 
able line of development. 

Besides the progress made in the lumber industry, which must 
necessarily precede specialization in the other branches, there 
was considerable development of the more specialized sub-di- 
visions. The facts indicate that ship-building and the manu- 
facture of furniture were the two branches which were first run 
as separate industries. Shipbuilding was one of the first profit- 
able employments of the colonists, especially in New England, 
and it showed a continuous development from that time to the 
third decade of the last century, when England began the policy; 
of subsidizing her vessels and of constructing them of iron, and 
propelling them by steam. These improvements gave England 
a very great advantage in this industry. The center of ship- 
building in the United States was in New England.'^ Maine 
early showed a development of this industry, as the following 
quotation will indicate. In 1829 it was said that ''in ship- 
building and the various branches dependent upon it, she 
(Maine) greatly exceeds most states in the union, and with few 
exceptions, is probably equal to any.*' ** 

The development of furniture making as a special industiy 



*^ Compiled from U, S. VennuB 1840. 

**New England produced 25.1% of all wood manufactured to the U. 8. ex- 
cluding shipbuilding and 29.6 % if nhipbuilding ii added. The relative percen- 
tages for the other sections are: Middle States 48.7%, Including, and 40.6%* 
excluding shipbuilding; the South 19.1% and 17.8%; the West 18.1% and 
18%. Compiled from 17. 8. Census 1840. 

** Moses Oreenleat Survey of Ma4me, p. 271. Between 182(^1827 there were 
1,817 ressels of all classes made in Maine. iM<f., p. 226. 
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began during this period also, and it was due, in a large degree^ 
to the introduction of power machinery specially adapted to the 
manufacture of furniture. * * The substitution of the factory for 
the cabinet-maker may be said to have begun in 1815, when the 
first power machinery was introduced. By 1825 there was a 
number of small factories in the United States making furniture 
in a small way."^* In Massachusetts in 1830 nine establish- 
ments were reported and in 1840, fifteen. As Massachusetts^ 
ranked third in the value of products in 1840 (second in num- 
ber of establishments and capital invested), it seems safe to con- 
clude that the conditions there were fairly representative. Two 
statements may be made concerning the industry at this time; 
first, that most of the specialization took place after 1830; and, 
second, that by the end of this decade furniture making had be- 
come pretty well developed as a separate industry. In 1840 the 
value of the total output was $7,500,000 ; $5,000,000, or 66 per 
cent of which was produced in the states of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Ohio. The industry gave employ- 
ment to 18,000 men, and represented a capital investment of 
neaily $7,000,000. New York was the only state which had as 
much as $1,000,000 capital invested in the industry. The yearly 
production in New York amounted to approximately $2,000,000* 
In only two other states did the yearly production exceed $1,000,- 
000. These facts indicate that the industry had become special- 
ized, but in comparison with the manufacture of furniture of to- 
day, it was in the very early stages of its development. There 
were four pretty well-marked centers of production at this lime, 
namely. New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, and CincinnatL 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the trade was the prom^ 
inence which Cincinnati held ait this very early date. In 1819 
there were 15 shops in this city that employed 84 men, and pro- 
duced cabinet-work to the value of $70,000, and 4 shops that em- 
ployed 31 men, and turned out yearly, chairs to the value of 
$25,000.** Here is not only evidence of specialization in the 
manufacture of furniture, but also of a development of sub-^i- 



**€. H. Cochrane, Modem InO^utrial ProgrenB, pp. 79-88. 
« Oindnnaii Diredory, 1819. 
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visions of the industry, which are of so much importance in its 
later history. 

Beddes the branches which have been treated, the statistics 
show that daring this same period a nnmber of other industries 
were beginning to develop, such as the manufacture of carriages 
and wagons, musical instruments, — a trade closely related to fur- 
niture making, where even today many of the same machines and 
processes are in operation, — cooper shops, billiard table manufac- 
tories, sash, door, and blind establishments,'* and the manufac- 
ture of wooden ware, including box-making. These facts, there- 
fore, warrant the conclusion that most of the important branches 
of the modem wood working trades had become separately 
worked industries before 1840. This fact has a very important 
significance in its bearing upon the development of organized 
labor in these trades. 

Prom the foregoing facts the following conclusions may be 
drawn. First, about one-twelfth of the total value of manufac- 
tures in 1840 was some form of wood products. Second, there 
were two lai^e divisions of the industry with the beginnings of 
several sub-divisions, which have later been developed into im- 
portant branches. Third, that certain inventions and applica- 
tions had been made during this period, which reduced very 
greatly the labor cost, and thus facilitated specialization. 
Fourth, that production in its various forms was centered at 
this time in New York, Maine, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and Vermont. And last, the prominence of 
the south and west in several of the branches, especially in the 
size of the saw-mills, pointed to the opening of the great timber 
regions of the country, and thus indicated the line of later de- 
velopment. It would be safe, therefore, to conclude that most 
of the important branches of the wood working industry were 
already in their early stages of specialization during this period. 

The MoDEftN Period 

l%e real development of the industry eomes after 1840. It it 
not necessary to follow the growth by decades to show its im* 



^CleveUind Direetory, wrt, MacGregor, Prog, of Amer. Vol. II, p. 141, 
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^ortance, but a few statistics may be presented to indicate the 
relation of this growth to the application of machinery^ to spe- 
cialization, and to the rise and growth of organization. The fol- 
lowing table will show the condition of the timber and lumber 
industry in New York from 1835 to 1900 : 

LUMBER AND TIMBER FBODUOT8 OV NEW YORK 

Saw-mills 



Year 


EltalHlih- 
. meoti 


Capital 


Valoe of 
Prodocts 


1885 


6.9«8 
7.406 
4.625 
4.946 
2.766 
8.610 
2.882 
1.784 
1.766 




16.881.065 


18«6 




7.W7.16* 
18.126.759 


1860 •» 


$8.082 968 
9.806 287 
7.425.601 
15.110.961 
18.280.084 
21.480.780 
21.878.206 


1666 


14.655.108 


1080 


9.710.945 


1870 


21,288.228 
14.866.910 


1880 


1800 


17.160.547 


180O 


15.766,977 







Flanlnsr MIU 



1860 
18G5 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1800 
1900 




$180,700 
1.069.800 
1.880.196 
6.608.668 
7.196.640 
24.078.662 
22.941.540 



1240.896 
8.121.297 
4,788.761 
12.471.112 
12.968.600 
88.766.178 
29.766.267 



" Prior to 1860 tbe statistlci of saw-mlUs Included planing mill producte. 

Two things are dear from this table. In the first place, there 
was a decided decline in the number of establishments during the 
period considered ; and in the second place, this was accompanied 
by a rapid increase in the amount of capital invested and in the 
value of products. Both of these facts are strikingly apparent 
after 1845. The increase in the output may be accounted for in 
a measure by the succeessful operation of the rotary planer, 
which gave a great stimulus to all kinds of wood working pro- 
cesses. The conclusions from these statistics for New York are 
borne out by federal statistics. The total value of manufactureif 
in the United States had increased from $483,275,215 in 1840 
to $1,019,106,616 in 1850, an increase of 110 per cent, while the 
value of wood products had increased from $39,372,466 to $128,- 
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150,763, an increase of 225%. Nearly 11% of the total value of 
manufactures — 12.5% if ship-building be included — ^was com- 
posed of wood products. There was a decided growth in the 
relative importance of the wood working industries during the 
decade in all of the sections of the country, but especially in the 
"West and South.2« 

Since 1850 there has been a continuous growth, excepting the 
interval of the civil war, when all industries were materially af- 
fected. The industiy in 1850, including lumber and planing- 
mill products, ranked second among the industries of th^ coun- 
try with a value of $58,520,000. In 1900 the lumber industry was 
fourth among the great manufacturing industries of the country, 
"being exceeded in value of output only by the iron and steel, the 
textile, and the slaughtering and packing industorfes. The value 
of the products amounted to $1,030,906,000, or 7.9% of the total 
value of all manufactures in the United States. The planing 
mill products alone in 1900 exceeded the total output in 1850 
nearly five fold. During this period also there has been devel- 
oped a high degree of specialization along all lines, and a conse- 
quent shifting of work from one branch to another, particularly 
in the direction of greater machine production. This specializa- 
tion and the shifting trade lines is the explanation of the large 
number of separate unions that have been organized, and is the 
"key to the jurisdictional diflSculties with which the industry is 
almost continuously disturbed. 

The Influence op Machinery 

The success of the r«-manufacture of wood depends in a large 
degree upon the application of power machinery. So long as 
the only method of manufacturing lumber was the old, slow pro- 
cess of *' pit-sawing," this industry could not develop to any 
great proportions. Much the same thing can be said of the use 
of the water wheel. It was not until steam was successfully ap- 
plied as the motive power in saw-mills, that large development 
was possible. Steam was successfully applied to the running of 
saw-mills in the United States as early as 1797, when Henry Dul- 



» Compiled from O. 8. OensuB, 1840. 
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heur took out a patent for a mill.^® But the application of the- 
steam engine was not sufficient to increase the product greatly 
until new processes of cutting became known. This leads to a 
consideration of the subject of wood working machines. 

The manufacture of wood in its modem development requires- 
a large variety of machines. Some of the leading manufacturers 
of wood working tools make as many as eighty different ma- 
chines. The necessity for this may be accounted for by two facts. 
In the first place, the great variety of hardness among woods- 
makes it necessary to have machines of special construction. 
Then, the operations in working wood are more varied than those 
of almost any other branch of manufactures. The development 
of these machines has been a long and slow process. At first 
machines were made by the carpenters, or the men using them, 
and not by engineers and mechanics as at present. This con- 
tinued to be the case in the United States until about 1870, or 
thereabouts. Naturally, in the absence of scientific knowledge 
of shafts and pulleys, the machines were often crude affairs, the 
principal attention being given to the cutting edge, or in other 
words, to the largest returns in the shortest time. This fact ac- 
counts for the peculiar designs which may be seen among the 
exhibitions of early American wood working machinery.*® 

Many of the processes and principles of wood working are of 
ancient origin. Next to the ax, the saw can lay claim to greater- 
antiquity than any other wood working tool. The oldest trea- 
tises, relating to mechanics, have always had illustrated and de- 
scribed in its various modifications, the reciprocating saw.*^ The 
transition from a parallel to a rotary action is perfectly simple, 
and the advantages are so obvious that it might reasonably have 
been supposed that this change would have been made at an 
early date. But rotary motion involves a knowledge of mechani- 
cal principles, which were little known in the early ages.** Econ- 
omy of time, — ^the principal difference between rotary and par* 



»Ct. Li$t of PatenU, rm-18t9. Also p. 10. 

»J. Richards, Wood Cutting Machines, pp. 32-39. 

<* J. Richards, Sates and Bawing Machines, pp. 113-180. 

» Ibid., p. 118. 
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sllel action — was no object nor incentive. These facts account 
for the recent invention of the circular saw. 

The circular saw was first used in Holland, where it seems to 
have been known during the seventeenth century, a i)eriod when 
the Netherlands had placed itself in advance of every other 
-country in so many branches of mechanical arts.*' The circular 
43aw has been developed however, in England and the United 
States, especially in the latter country, for here its application 
to lumber cutting on a large scale was first put into operation.*^ 

There are other wood working machines which are of ancient 
-origin, especially the principle of their operation. The modem 
turning lathe, in which the work is suspended between horizon- 
tal centers, was commonly used by the Greeks and Romans.** 
When turning between centers was first used, the work had an 
^temating rotary motion. One of the earliest methods was by 
means of a cord, which encircled the work twice, having one end 
attached to an elastic pole and the other formed into a stirrup 
for the foot. On pressure with the foot, the work was rotated 
in the direction required for turning. It was similarly rotated 
in the opposite direction, when the foot power was released, and 
the cord drawn back to its original position by the elastic force 
of the pole. Another method was to pass the cord twice around 
the work, and an assistant, taking a cord in each hand, would, by 
pulling alternatively, produce the same effect as just described. 
Then came a modification of this method, which made it possible 
for one man to perform the operation by propelling the machine 
by foot power. A bow having several strings, which were fast- 
ened to a roller at their middle, was used to draw the cord to its 
original position. When the treadle was pressed down, the rol- 
ler, which had the cord attached to it, was rotated, thereby wind- 
ing the several strings about the roller and bending the bow. 
The removal of the pressure permitted the bow to reverse the 
motion. This method was quite an improvement, since the power 



"J. Richards, fbid., pp. 113-189. 

•• It 18 claimed that an EngUsh patent granted to a man by the name of Miller 
In 1777. contained nearly all the elements of the modem American saw. Knigl^t, 
B. H., MecTianical Dictionary, Vol. Ill, p. 2083. 

» P. N. Haslnck, The Handy Man'8 Booh, Wood Working, p. 454, also Laih^ 
Work, p. 1-8. 
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was more uniform and could be adjusted with greater nicety.'* 
From this process the step to the modem lathe with its shafts 
and pulleys was not great. All of the main principles were pres- 
ent in the former tools. 

The great demand for rapidity of production and for uni- 
f ormity of product has led to many improvements in these ma* 
chines, so that now the rough material may be shaped, turned 
and carved during one process, oftentimes while the lathe is 
going at the rate of more than 3000 revolutions per minute. The 
American variety lathe is an example of this sort, but the prin» 
ciple of operation remains the same, the latter machines justify- 
ing themselves by their economy. The high speed of modem re- 
volving cutters is a great improvement, and has been made pos- 
sible by a more thorough understanding of the mechanical prin- 
ciples involved. The greater speed not only enables the wood 
to be fed faster, but also the increased velocity of the cutting^ 
edge produced a cleaner and smoother surf aee. It is only within 
recent years that high speed has been thought possible. Form- 
erly it was considered impossible to construct bearings that could 
withstand the strain. But this problem has been solved satis- 
factorily, and the attention is now given to the correct balanc- 
ing of the cutter-heads, which are driven at high speed, since 
any deviation will result in bad work.*^ 

It is a curious fact that in the case of saw-mills, the United' 
States developed successful machinery earlier than did England, 
while in the case of machinery for working lumber — ^that class of 
machines known as wood-working machinery — ^England preceded 
the United States by more than 80 years, and by a longer period- 
still in the successful operation of such machines. The revolving- 
planer owes its origin in England to Sir Samuel Bentham, a 
brother of the famous economist. Perhaps no mechanical art has^ 
been so fully developed and so nearly perfected at one time and 



"P. N. Hasluck. Lathe Work, p. 5. A book by a man named Bergeron, pub- 
Hshed over a bnndred years ago, contains illnstrations of lathes driven by means 
of the bow. A German book, dated 1568, contains illustrations of a pole lathe. 
Haslnck. p. 6. 

»» P. N. Hasluck, The Wood Turner's Hanaoook, p. 72. 
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by one man, as that of wood cutting by Sir Samuel BenthanL*' 
The immediate occasion for the invention was oflPered by his 
brother, who had received from the government in 1791 an ap- 
pointment to introduce industrial prisons in England. This kind 
of labor was almost wholly devoid of skill, so Jeremy Bentham 
called in the talents of his brother to devise machines that would 
make the labor more profitable, and at the same time would re- 
place to some extent the want of skill of the convicts. In 1793 
and 1794 a successful planer was made. In 1797 these ma- 
chines were introduced into the dockyards at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth.'® Thus about the same time that the first steam en- 
gine was patented in the United States, the revolving planer was 
being successfully operated in England. 

After 1820 activity in invention was transferred from the old 
to the new world. The first attempt in the United States to ap- 
ply a rotary cutter and automatic feed rolls to the working of 
wood was made by a man named Hill. Owing to certain imper- 
fections and after repeated trials the attempt was abandoned. 
About the same time William Woodworth, an old carpenter, re- 
siding at Poughkeepsie, New York, was experimenting in an old 
saw-mill upon the same thing.*® His first machine was patented 
December 27th 1828. In this n^chine there was no other device 



" Brigadier-Qeneral Samuel Bentham received his education at Westminster 
school. After completing his. education here his talents led him to become an 
apprentice to a master shipwright of the Woolwich Dockyard, where he served 
the regular apprenticeship of seven years, during which time he became familiar 
with all kinds of practical manipulations in wood and metal, and received the 
hest Instruction that could then be obtained. When he had completed his ap- 
prenticeship, be spent eighteen months visiting other dockyards, thus becoming 
familiar with local peculiarities of tools and methods. In 1779 Bentham was 
directed by the government to make a tour In the north of Europe to examine 
the progress of shipbuilding and other arts. During this tour, while in Russia, 
he invented a planing machine for wood, which was probably the first operating 
planer. No accurate description of this invention has been preserved, but it 
may be inferred from his first patent in 1791 that it worked In the principle of a 
reciprocating machine. J. Richards, History of Wood WorMnff Machinery, p. 4. 

"I am indebted to J. Richards, History of Wood WorMng Machine$, for these 
facts. It is stated that "to construct these machines the residence of Jeremy 
Bentham at Queen's Square Place, Westminster, was converted into the first 
manufncfory of wood cutting machines." Richards, p. 3. Cf. B. II. Knight, 
Amer. Mech. Diet, Vol. Ill, p. 2814, for list of wood working machines. In 
vented by Samuel Beatham before 1800. 

^The mill in which Woodworth was experimenting had to be guarded day and 
night to prevent Journeyman carpenters from burning the mill. 
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for holding the lumber down to the bed, wlule being planed, than 
the feed-rolls, and as a result about six inches from each end 
was planed thinner than the rest of the board. This was the 
famous Woodworth patent which later brought on so much liti- 
gation, on account of the monopoly rights which had been in- 
vested in the owners of the patent. The machine did not become 
a success until after 1842, because of the defect just noted. Bat 
at that date a simple device, known as a pressure-bar, the func- 
tion of which was to hold the board to the bed, and at the same 
time to prevent the cutter from ''eatin* in,** insured the success 
of the machine. The tremendous saving of labor over the old 
''jack" plane made this machine of inestimable value to all lines 
of wood working, and its success revolutionized the entire in- 
dustry. It became successful, it is true, at a period of industrial 
expansion which greatly enhanced its value, but without the use 
of this machine the subsequent development of the wood work- 
ing industries would have been materially retarded. The rapid 
growth of the industry after 1845 may be attributed to the three 
improvements that were made in the methods of production dur- 
ing the first half of the century, namely, the application of steam 
to saw mills, the invention and application of the circular saw, 
and the revolving planer. 

Classification of Machinery 

Wood working machinery may be classified on the basis of the 
relative importance of the machine to the industry. They fall 
quite naturally into two groups, which may be called, for lack 
of better terms, primary, or those which have been revolution- 
ary in their influence on the industry, or in the absence of which 
no other machines could have been successful; and secondary, 
those machines which justify themselves because of their economy, 
but which would be relatively useless, except for the existence of 
the primary group. Without attempting to make an inclusive 
classification of all wood working machinery, the following 
grouping has been made as an aid in understanding the relation 
of machinery to the growth of the industry. In the primaiy 
group should be placed, first of all, the circular saw, which, 
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driven by steam power, gave cheap lumber, — ^the raw material 
for all other branches of the industry. Naturally, this was of 
first importance to the industry. But cheap lumber was not the 
only important consideration. So long as the smoothing of 
boards had to be done by the old **jack'' plane, the work could 
not proceed at a sufSciently rapid pace to supply the needs, ex- 
cept at a great labor cost. A power planer, therefore, was a 
necessity to the development of the industry. Notwithstanding 
the large number of labor saving machines, w&ich are in opera- 
tion, it seems clear that the circular saw and the revolving planer 
are of more vital importance to the industry, than any of the 
other machines. It has been urged by some that the band saw 
should be regarded as a primary machine, but the successful op- 
eration of the band saw gave simply greater economy in the pro- 
duction of lumber, and there is no such diflFerence between this 
process and the circular saw, and the processes which were in 
operation before the introduction of the circular saw. For this 
reason the above classification has been made. 

Now in the case of secondary machines, among which may be 
included the ''cut off" saws, mortising machines, borers, tenon- 
ing machines, carvers, and so forth, many of the principles had 
been known and identical machines for iron work had already 
been in operation for a long time, so that as soon as cheap lum- 
ber was procured, a similar wood working machine was forth- 
coming. Naturally cheap lumber put a premium on the further 
development of other economical devices along all lines of the 
remanufacture of lumber. The compound carver and the 
"sander** deserve special attention, since they both have exer- 
cised an important influence on the development of the industry. 
The former enables one employee to turn out at one process from 
four to six pieces in less time than it took the same man to turn 
out one piece prior to the invention of the machine. However, 
the machine is dependent on cheap lumber for its success, and 
should, therefore, be classed as a secondary machine. In the case 
of the "sender'* the saving of labor is quite as important, and 
besides, the resultant saving in the cost of production has made 
possible the successful operation of several other processes, which 
have increased the field for factory production. This would give 
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the '^ Sander'' some claim to being classed in the primary group, 
but here again it should be said that its success is dependent 
upon the existence of a supply of cheap lumber. 

A good deal of attention has been given in recent years to the 
development of combination wood cutting machinery^ as for in- 
stance, the Universal Planer, — ^machines which can be adjusted 
to do all the different processes of wood cutting. There are only 
two sets of conditions that call for a combination machine, one 
in the 'case of a very small shop, where one man can perform all 
of the machine work; the other, in a very large shop, where one 
man can do all the irregular work without disturbing the stand- 
ard machines of the shop. But in all the largest shops, this econ* 
omy is more than offset by the loss incurred by the frequent 
changes necessary to adjust the machine, so that it may be said 
that the modem tendency, under the influence of centralization 
of production and extreme division of labor, is to separate rather 
than to combine the processes. 

The Eppect op Machinery on the Industry * 

In the early days, as has already been shown, there was con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the laborers to the introduc- 
tion of machinery, but this had pretty well disappeared by 1840. 
The rapid expansion of the industry at this time prevented any 
marked reduction of the wages. There was complaint on ac- 
count of lower wages among the American cabinet makers be- 
tween 1836 and 1846, but the cause assigned was the competi- 
tion with the foreign mechanic, who was willing to work for a 
lower rate than the American mechanic, but who turned out an 
inferior product. The American mechanic at this time seems 
to have turned to the production of high grade furniture.** In 



^ "A great falling off In the earnings of cabinet makers has taken place during 
the last ten years. In 1836 an average hand conld make by piece from $12 to 
$15 per week, and the pay to those who worked by the week was about the 
same. In 1840 wasres fell to about f8 per week, and now probably a majority 
of the Journeymen In this trade do not make more than $5 per week. Smart 
hands who work In establishments, where the very best kind of work is turned 
out. are paid $8. The cause of the great decrease is in a great measure the im- 
mense amount of poor furniture manufactured for the auction stores. This is 
mostly made by Germans; who work rapddly, badly and for almost nothing. IThere 
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some lines there was a race between the hand worker and the 
machine product, particularly among some of the secondary ma- 
chines. In the history of the carving machine, there was a long 
period in which it was an even race between the machine and 
hand labor. As late as 1872^ Mr. Richards, writing on this 
point, says, ' * It has been an even race, to say the best, and gives 
no promise of gain in the future." He used labor saving as the 
test and estimated that under the most favorable conditions in 
such a branch as furniture making, the saving effected by ma- 
chinery did not exceed 15% of its cost, and was much nearer 
10% on an average. Furthermore, he attributed this saving to 
the greater possibility of a division of labor than to any real 
economy of the machinery. He recognized that machines should 
not be justified by economy in labor cost alone, but that preci- 
sion and exact duplication may be in many cases more important 
than manual labor saved, and have an equal or greater effect in 
determining the value of the product. But certainly since the 
date of his statement, there has been a decided change. The 
smoothing, formerly done by hand by means of sand paper — ^a 
slow and therefore an expensive process — ^is done now by the 
'' Sander," by means of which it is estimated that one man does 
the work of from 12 to 15 men working by hand. Then, in re- 
gard to the compound carver, a machine which turns out from 
four to six duplicates, thereby increasing the output from four 
to six times over the spindle carver, and from 40 to 60 times 
over the hand carver, a very remarkable saving has been ac- 
complished, so that at the present time hand production can by 
no means complete with machine production. Even the fac- 
tories which are putting out high grade parlor furniture, and 
advertising it as hand made, are doing by far the greater part 
of the work by means of machinery. The highly skilled carver 



are persons who are constantly watching for German emigrants who can work at 
cabinet making, even going on board the ships before the emigrants have landed, 
and engage them for a year at |20 or |30 and their board, or the best terms 
they can make • • • Within a few years a new branch of the cabinet 
making business has spnmg up in New York, — the manufacture of Parisian 
furniture. Trusty and capable men are sent over to Europe to procure styles 
of furniture • • • Some of the EHzabethan, Louis XIV. Gothic, etc., styles 
of furniture got up In New York during the last two years has never been sur- 
passed." The Barhinger, 1/10/1846, p. 72. 
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is still retained to give finishing touches and artistic expression 
to the worky but the volume of this work is relatively insig- 
nificant. A new class of skilled workmen has been created in 
the designer, the man who makes a study of styles of fumiture, 
and works out the designs to be followed by the man at the ma- 
chine. The improvements in the processes of production have 
greatly lowered the cost of all lines of wood products, notwith- 
standing the constant increase in the price of the raw ma- 
terials.^' This is particularly true of furniture. Prior to these 
improvements the ''piano finished" furniture was rare on ac- 
count of the great labor cost of rubbing down the work. Up- 
holstering was much more common than at present. But with 
the introduction of these new processes, lowering the costs in 
other lines, has made it possible to spend more time on the finish, 
so that what was formerly a very expensive furniture has now 
been put within the reach of the individual with an average in- 
come.^* Another effect has been the seasonal changes in the 
furniture produced. The large concerns to-day change the style 
of furniture in much the same way that producers conform to 
the fashions in dress. But the most important effect of these 
improvements has been the constant extension of the factory 
product, thus causing shifting trade lines. From the point of 
organization this has been the disturbing element in the indus- 
try. 



^It l8 not absolutely tme that there has been a decline in price of all wood 
products, for some kinds of wood have risen in price more rapidly than the 
fall due to improvements in production. Still another factor is the fact that a 
better grade of goods has been produced which makes comparisons difficult. 

^It may be stated on the authority of one of the largest producers of high 
grade parlor furniture in Chicago, that a set of parlor furniture, upholstered 
with the highest grade of material, may be sold for $165, whereas, if all the 
work were done by hand, the frames alone could not be sold for less than that 
sum. 
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CHAPTER II 

TRADE ORGANIZATION PRIOR TO 1873 

The facts that have been presented indicate that the manufac- 
ture of wood on a large scale did not take place until after 1840^ 
Evidences of specialization, however, can be found as early aB 
1815, and continues to increase during the next two decades^ 
during which time many of the most important branches of the 
industry become separately operated. During this same period 
there had developed a class of journeymen mechanics in many 
of these branches, whose interests were common, but they were 
not always in harmony with the interests of the master. This 
was especially true in the larger cities. The conditions, there- 
fore, were ripe for trade organization. An examination ol the 
newspapers of the day reveals that such organizations had come 
into existence, and in some trades had become an important 
factor in the industrial situation. 

The history of this movement prior to 1873, may be con- 
veniently divided into two periods, namely, the period before 
1850, and that between 1850 and 1873. The year 1850 is taken 
as a dividing line because of the prominence of the German labor 
movement at this time. The first workmen to organize during 
the former period were the carpenters who had organized prob- 
ably as early as 1806. Ship carpenters were organized as early 
as 1803. Between 1825 and 1830 organized carpenters had be- 
come strong enough in certain localities to conduct numerous 
strikes for a shorter work day. The cabinet makers seem to be 
the first men to oi^anize among workmen strictly within the 
field of this study. The cabinet makers of New York had openly 
opposed prison work as early as 1823. A meeting was held in 
New York in May of this year to protest against the employ- 
ment of prisoners at cabinet making. The Mechanic's Oazette, 
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in mentioning this, says, ' ^ The cabinet makers now begin to feel 
alarmed; they now are awakened to the sense of their interest 
and their duty in endeavoring to put a stop to this vUe business 
of manufacturing in the prisons to the disadvantage of the me- 
chanics, and the mechanics only."^ There is no evidence of or- 
ganization at this time. The first positive indication of a cabinet 
makers' union appears in May, 1833. The Journeymen House 
Carpenters in New York were on a strike at this time, and made 
an appeal to the cabinet-makers and to the Piano Forte Makers 
and Organ Builders. A meeting of the Journeymen Cabinet 
Makers was held at a Mr. Cronly's, to which the Piano Forte 
Makers and Organ Builders were invited to attend. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted at this meeting: 

** Resolved, That we, as a body of mechanics, view with 
intense interest the present struggle of the Independent 
Journeymen House Carpenters. 

''Resolved, That we consider their demands as just and 
equitable, and that we will use all honorable means within 
our power to assist them in obtaining their rights as free 
men. 

** Resolved, That we, as citizens of a free country, view 
with indignation the autocratic attempts of a number of 
master builders, as they have been pleased to term them- 
selves, to laud it over 'the bone and sinew of the nation.' ''* 

Signed, Thos. McDonald, Oh. 

Peter Wood, Sec*y. 

It is clear from this reference that the cabinet makers had 
been organized some time prior to this meeting. Both organiza- 
tions contributed to the support of the strike.' Further evi- 
dence of the movement at this time is seen in the fact that the 
Piano Forte Makers were themselves soon engaged in a struggle, 



^Mechanice Oasetie, May 17. 1823, p. 3. 

• Morning Courier an4 New York Enquirer, May 28, 1838, p. 2. Ihid,, May 
24, 1888. p. 2. 

• The cabinet makert gaye $45.78 at one time, (Morning Courier and New Torh 
Wnquirer, May 25, 1888), and $67.87 at another time, (IWd„ May 28, 1888). 
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and received support from the Cabinet Makers.^ The year fol- 
lowing the Cabinet Makers also were engaged in a strike.* A 
General Trades ' Union had been f ormed, with which the Cabinet 
Makers were affiliated. At a meeting of this General Trades' 
Union on March 12, 1835, the principal subject taken into con- 
sideration was the situation of the Cabinet Makers, who were 
endeavoring to establish a new book of prices. The old boo^ 
having been adopted in 1810, had been found deficient in various 
particulars. The General Trades' Union appointed a commit- 
tee to confer with the Cabinet Makers in regard to their griev- 
ances.* This committee reported favorably upon the principles 
for which the Cabinet Makers were contending, and recom- 
mended that the convention sanction the strike. Such a resolu- 
tion was passed and a committee was appointed to confer with the 
Cabinet Makers during the strike.^ This strike attracted con- 
siderable attention. The attitude of the employers toward this 
and other cases of united action of the journeymen can be seen 
from the following quotation: 

''There is a 'turn out' operation going on in this city at 
the present time, the object of which, as usual, is to obtain 
higher wages. The Journeymen Cabinet Makers are the 
actors. The different trades are combined in what is called 
a 'Trades' Union', and each in its turn is supported by the 
others in striking for higher wages. Within a year or two 
past, the Journeymen Printers, Journeymen Carpenters,' 
Jouneymen Shoe Makers, Journeymen Hatters, Journeymen 
Tailors, and we believe several other trades have success- 
fully 'turned out', . . . and now come the Journey- 
men Cabinet Makers. We object to this mode of doing busi- 
ness. Free Trade is the proper regulator in such matters, 
and any attempt to force prices by Tariffs and Combinations 
will in one way or another fail of its objects. Besides, if 



* Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, Not. 22, 1888, p. 8. The New 
Tork Society of Journeymm Cabinet Makers passed a resolatloa on Nor. 19, 
1883, approTlng their strike. 

> Schlaeter, DeuUche Arteiterl>eweffung In America, p. 5. 

• The Man, March 17. 1885, p. 1. 
*n>id, March 80. 1885. 
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the employed combine in this way, employers may be com- 
pelled to do the same in self-defence. They have done so 
in England and the result has been anything but favorable 
to the *tum outs.' "• 

The Cabinet Makers held a conference with the employers on 
March 31, 1835, at which the question of the new book of prices 
was gone over, but without defoiite results, for there was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the amount of the increase in wages that 
should be allowed. The Committee of the Cabinet Makers gave 
it as their opinion '^that the employers wish to abolish the sys- 
tem of working by a scale of prices, which is of such vital im- 
portance to our interests."* This struggle was continued up into 
the year 1836 without much show of permanent success. It is 
clear from a set of resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Cab- 
inet Makers in March of this year that the workmen were suf- 
fering from the high prices of this period, and that the main 
contention was for an increase of wages.*® 



*The New York Journal of Commerce, April 3, 1835, p. 2. 

* Working Man's Advocate, April 11, 1835. Tbe committee representing the 
journeymen was composed of the following names: William Smltb, N. Pack, 
B. Folks, J. Jmils, J. W. Martin, A. Shepherd. 

^*The Evening Post (N. Y.), March 24, 1836. p. 3. . The preamble and reso- 
lutions adopted at this meeting show the sentiment of the workmen at this time : 

"Whereas, The continual schemes and machinations of a number of the em- 
ploying cabinet makers in this city, to enslave and degrade the journeymen in 
their employ, by withholding part of what by right belongs to them, inasmuch 
as they refuse to give the price acknowledged to be just and right, and con- 
tained in the Book of Prices of the Benevolent Society of Journeymen Cabinet 
Makers. The necessity of obtaining and establishing an equitable standard of 
prices at a time like the present, when all the necessaries of life, house rent, 
etc., are so enormously high. We. therefore, feel it a duty Incumbent upon us, 
to rouse from the lethargy which too long has enthralled us, and to do tb<*t 
which the comforts and necessities of our families so imperatively demand-, .f 
the same time, as we view with pleasure the course pursued by several employers 
in continuing to give the prices established last April, we deem it nothing but 
a duty we owe to them and to ourselves, to request our employers to give us for 
our labors what other men receive for the same amount of service'; for why 
should we enable our employers to undersell honest and lil)eral minded men, by 
tamely submitting to their dictatorial and mean spirit, and work for wages that 
will scarcely enable us to procure the necessities of life, and fulfill our engage- 
ments honorably? Therefore be It 

Resolved, That we will no longer work under the arbitrary and degrading 
system, but from and after the first day of April next, have determined to ob- 
tain and establish by every lawful means in our power, the price contained In 
that book brought out by the Benevolent Society of Journeymen Cabinet Makers, 
and established by them in April, 1835. 
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After the Cabinet Makers, the Piano Forte Makers and Organ 
Builders seem to have been well organized during the decade 
under discussion. It appears that they were organized in 
1831y^^ and continued in existence until 1845; when the union 
disappeared. In 1836 they protested against ^^the triumph of 
aristocracy and the degradation of the working men." They 
declare against the ^^ extension of chartered combinations" and 
attributed to them the ^' flood of paper money" and ^'artificial 
values "y which prevailed at this time. They also assert the 
''right of the workman to combine to maintain his compensa- 
tion." "As labor is the only merchandise which the journey- 
men have in the market, they have a right to set a price on it, 
and those who will hot enjoy the privilege are slaves and we 
recommend them and their masters to the attention of the aboli- 
tionists."" 

Besides the two unions mentioned, the Carvers and Guilders 
sent delegates to the meeting called for the purpose of forming 
a General Trades Union in 1833.^* The Willow Basket Makers 



Resolved. That we consider the before mentioned resolution strenuously 
called for, as a duty we owe to ourselves and 1o society, as we confidently assert 
that it is no more than a fair remuneration for our labor. 

Resolved, That we will, as soon as practicable, cause ourselves to be joined to 
the before mentioned society, and use all lawful means to place our trade oil 
such a basis as will insure us at all times fair and equitable prices for our 
labor. 

Resolved, That we will use every effort in our power to frustrate the machina- 
tions of a certain class of employers, whoso nmbltlon it is to defraud their work- 
men out of their Just rights, fully sensible at the same time that the wages 
they give are totally Inadequate to the support of their journeymen. 

Resolved, That we consider the late decision of Justice Savage regarding the 
legality of combinations as Inconsistent with the genius of a free people, and 
view with contempt the conduct of that judge who would call to his aid the 
dormant laws of a nation whose law givers have been more notorious for thnir 
oppressive than their liberal or equitable laws. Hudson Cordwainer*8 Oon- 
9piractf Case; People v. Cooper et al., 183«. 

u National Workman, October 27, 1866. Reference is made at this time that 
a meeting was held, at which the books and paperd of the old society were 
handed over to the society that had been recently formed. The fact is men- 
tioned that the former society had been organized in 1831, and had continued 
until 1845, and was reorganized in 1858. A flag which had been bom in the 
French Revolution by one of the refugees to this country was among the things 
turned over to the new society. 

^The Evening Post (N. T.), March 16, 3836. 

^* Morning Courier and Neto York Enquirer, July 26, 1833, p. 2. 
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were in a procession in December, 1833." The Blind Makers 
were also organized in 1833/* and the Upholsterers formed a union 
in 1836." It is clear, then, that in New York a number of the 
trades falling within the field of this study were organized in 
the decade between 1830 and 1840. 

The movement at this time was not confined to the city of New 
York, but a similar movement of organization is found in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and those cities in which the wood working 
trades had been developed as specialized industries. In each of 
these cities the cabinet makers were among the most prominent 
unionists. There was a uniform protest against the low wages 
and bad conditions that prevailed in the industry.* The cabinet 
makers in Philadelphia organized to meet the constant reduc- 
tion of wages which had gone on since 1830.^^ The employers 
Presented this action of the workmen, and placed as many ob- 
stacles as possible in the way of the unionists. Accqsations of 
unfair discriminations against union men were made; and the 
union members were involved in ^'law-suits, ^harassing and 
ruinous in their effects."^* To meet this situation the cabinet 
makers started a plan of co-operation as early as 1833,^* and 
opened a ware room, where any member of the organization 
might offer for sale any cabinet work which he had made. 
Naturally this led to competition with the employers, who im- 
mediately dismissed the members of the union. The number of 
men who had been thus thrown out of employment and upon 
the young, co-operative plant was given as nearly 200.*^ The 



>« md., December 8, 1833. 

«/W<f., June 1. I83J«. 

^•Ihid,, March 3, 1836, p. 2. 

1' The Penn9v^an*an, May 31, 1834, p. 3. 

^•Tbid., May 81, 1834. 

**Jhid., October 3, 1838, p. 8. An appeal was made to the public for patron- 
age, and an announcement made **that the Society of Journeymen Cabinet 
Makers of the city of Philadelphia have been necessitated, on aecomit of the In- 
equivalency of their wages, to oi>en a icareroom on their own responsibility, 
• • • where may always be obtained A variety of elegant, substantial, and 
warranted cabinet-ware at reduced prices, and, from the arrangements of the 
instltntion, they flatter themselves that they will be able to execute all orders 
with which they may be favored with equal neatness and dispatch to any other 
establish'ment in the city. Crawford Riddle, Supt. 

» lUd., May 81, 1884, p. 8. 
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pressure was too great, and the institation went to the wall 
about the middle of 1834. But this did not end the co-operative 
movement. In 1836 a central labor union was in existence, to 
which the cabinet makers belonged.^^ A meeting of this Trades' 
Union was held February 2, 1837, at which there were nearly 
200 persons present, to discuss co-operation, and it was claimed 
that the Trades' Union had raised $12,000 from among its own 
members in six months.^* There are indications that the cabinet 
makers of Philadelphia had taken steps at this time to start a 
general co-operative movement among the cabinet makers of the 
United States." 

Similar activity among the cabinet makers can be found in the 
District of Columbia and Baltimore as early as 1833.** A Me- 
chanics Convention was held in Baltimore on September 4, 1833, 
and among the delegates were 5 coach makers, 4 cabinet makers, 
5 coopers and 3 chair and ornamental painters.'^ The United 
Journeymen Cabinet Makers of the District of Columbia adopted 
the Baltimore **Book of Prices" in Octobeo", 1836, and signed 
agreements with the employers in Alexandria, Washington, and 
Georgetown.** The spirit of organization extended to Cincin- 
nati and Louisville, Ey. A communication through the medium 
of the National Laborer from the Society of Joumejrmen Cabi- 
net Makers of Cincinnati, stated that the employers had notified 
them that ** there would have to be a deduction from the **Book 
of Prices," or dispensed with altogether,*^ whereupon all hands 
immediately quit work. The same communication annoiyiced that 
the employers of Louisville had demanded a reduction of 20% 
from their ''Bill of Prices," which would make the wages 15% 
less than in 1834. 



^ Nalional Laborer, April 28 ; Julj 0, p. 63 ; Not. 19, 1886, p. 189 ; Feb. 11, 
1837. p. 187. 

« NaUonal Laborer, Feb. 11, 1837, p. 187. 

^The Pennnylvanian, Dee. 24, 1838, p. 3. "A correspondence with all the 
Journeymen Socletlef of the trade In the U. 8., la partlciilarly requested, directed 
to the Jonmeymen Cabinet Makers, No. 48, South Fifth St., Philadelphia. By 
order of the Society, Samuel Adams, Corresp. Sec'y." 

^Baltimore Republican and Commercial Advertiser, Joly 27, 1888, p. 2. 

»Jbid., Sept. 6, 1838. p. 2. 

»7Md., Oct. 19, 1836, p. 8. 

^National Laborer, Jan. 1, 1887, p. 167. 
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There was another branch of the trade which was pretty well 
organized at this time, namely, the coach makers. The Balti- 
more Coach Makers were organized in 1833,^^ and were endeav- 
oring to establish a ten hour day. In 1836 they joined the 
smiths, the painters, and the trimmers in New York and Brook- 
lyn to secure an increase of wages on account of the rise of the 
price i)f provisions and rents.^ In Philadelphia they were or- 
ganized, and were affiliated with the ''Trades Union'' of that 
city.*'* A more complete record of this period would, no doubt, 
reveal a more extensive union movement, but a sufficient num- 
ber of facts have been given to prove that organization had be- 
come general during the decade between 1830 and 1840. The 
cause for this movement was the attempt to prevent a reduction 
of wages, and thereby to maintain the standard of life.'^ The 
employers were exerting themselves to prevent the spread of 
unionism, and were successfully prosecuting the unionists.'^ 
The whole union movement collapsed during the panic of 1837, 
and did not become general again until after 1850. 



'^ Baltimore Republican and Commercial Advertiser, Aug. 21, 1838, p. 2. 
The Joarneymen Coach Makers met on Aug. 14th, and the committee, appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws, reported work done. A committee of five 
was appointed to confer with the employers and find out their sentiments on a 
ten hour day. 

^Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, March 21, 1836, p. 2. At this 
meeting the following resolutions were adopted : 

1. That in consequence of the rise of provisions, rents, etc., w^ will endeavor 
to obtain an advance of our wages in proportion. 

2. That we consider an increase of twenty-five cents per flay a fair compen- 
sation. 

3. That those who work by the piece advance their prices in the same ratio, 

4. That we consider the first of April next a proper time to carry these reso- 
lutions Into effect. 

*• National Laborer, June 18, 1836, p. 61. Ibid., Aug. 13, 1836, p. 83. ^Ibtd., 
Feb. 14. 1837. p. 2. 

* Strikes to raise wages were general in the cities throughout the country 
(Cf. Bchlueter. p. 5). Schlueter tells us that the 'feeling ran so high against 
the speculators in meal in New York in 1837, that a riot broke out there, antf 
about R.OOO men marched down Washington street to the market, and tore dowW 
the ware houses of the speculators. (Ibid., p. 7). 

** Caae of People v. Cooper et al., 1836, came In for a good deal of erltfchas 
by the workmen. Cf. Schlueter, p. 5. He states that the employers sought the 
courts tn their aid against the labor movement, and laborers were imprisoned on 
account of striking. 
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Trade Organization Between 1850 and 1873 

The revival in trade organization on a large scale did not take 
place until 1850, when the German laborers became a dominent 
factor in several trades. During the preceding decade certain 
branches of industry were almost exclusively in the hands of 
German laborers, such as furniture making (Mobel Schreinerei), 
tailoring, piano manufacturing, etc.** Several Germans became 
prominent in the labor movement at this time and succeeded in 
giving stamp to the character of that movement during the 
next decade. Among the most prominent of these were .Her- 
man Eriege, who landed in America in 1845, and who founded 
in 1846 the first German labor paper published in America; 
and Wilhelm Weitling, who made his first visit to the United 
States in 1848, and who became the prime mover during the 
first half of the next decade. Besides these several other less 
prominent men were influential prior to 1850.'* 

The real movement, however, began in 1850. In the spring of 
that year the workmen in several trades in New York City had 
carried on successful strikes and had secured, according to Weit- 
ling, increases in wages amounting to. about 25%.*" A distinct 
movement to organize was begun both among the German and 
English laborers. In April of the same year the first central 
union of German laborers met in New York, and was known as 
the ''Central Committee of the United Trades in New York.''** 
The meeting «^as composed of delegates from the following or- 
ganizations : The bakers with a membership of 320, half of 
whom were Americans; the shoemakers with 250; the cabinet 
makers with 700; the tailors with 100; the upholsterers with 
120; the turners with 63; the carvers with 92; mechanics with 
40 ; and bonnet makers* and furriers with 40. There were rep- 
resentatives also in this meeting from a branch of the American 
Protective Union (80), from the Social Reform Union (200), 



"Schluetep, ItHd.t p. 128. The Cabinet Makers (Tlachlers) had associations 
in 184(t In Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cinncinnati, St Lonis, and New Tork. PM., 
p. 129. 

M Schlneter, DeuUohe Ari>eiterbw>egung in Ameriea, pp. 17->28. 

•IWtf., p. 7JMJ0. 

"• *'Zentralkommi»Hon der VereitUffien C^ewer}^e in New Torh," Ihid., p. 181. 
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and from a labor union in Williamsbtirg (100) , and from an- 
other in Newark (100). The total membership repres^ted in 
this central union was estimated at 2400. In May or June of 
the same year there was f obned in New York under the influence 
of the German organization an English central body, which was 
called the Industrial Congress, and was for the English work- 
men what the Central Committee was for the German laborers. 
The Industrial Congress was composed of from 80 to 90 dele- 
gates, who represented several thousands of oi^anized laborers. 
The Building Trades Union had 8000 members, and another had 
5000. Several German trades were represented also in this Con- 
gress, and the Central Committee, representing a]} the German 
laborers, had five delegates.'^ The woAmen in the different 
branches of the wood working trades were prominent in this 
movement ; in fact, the movement began among the cabinet mak- 
ers of the city, and spread to the other trades, among which were 
the turners and carvers. This movement became general and re- 
sulted in the first German-American Labor Congress, which met 
in Philadelphia in October, 1850.** There were present at this 
meeting representatives from trade organizations in St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New York, and Buffalo, and 
from general unions in Louisville, Williamsburg, Newark, Cin- 
cinnati, Marysville, Wisconsin, Detroit, Rochester, Dubuque, and 
Trenton. Weitling estimated that the total membership of the 
affiliated unions was about 4400. Of this number 1403, or nearly 
one-third, were cabinet makers, turners, and carvers. The cab- 
inet makers were particularly strong. They were separately or- 
ganized in New York in 1850, and had a membership of 946. 
Out of 260 members of a union in Buffalo, 188 were cabinet 
makers.'* 

This movement was not strictly a trade union movement. Wil- 
helm Weitling, through his labor paper — Die Bepublik der At- 
better — ^was the champion of the cause, which was to a large 
extent a co-operative and communistic scheme. The program may 



w Ibid., pp. 131. 

^Die RepuhHk der Arhetter, Not. 1850, p. 174. Also ScMueter, p. 83. The 
figures of Weitling are not entirely reliable. Cf. Schlneter. 
'•Die RepubUk der Arheiter, Nov. 1850, p. 174. Also Schlneter, p. 88-84. 
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be illustrated from the cabinet makers union in New York, as 
the constitution of this organization shows that they were under 
the influence of Weitling's principles. The aim of the body was 
to organize around a general trades association with co-operative 
shops and co-operative stores under the control of the central 
ofScials, and with an exchange bank as an essential feature of 
the plan. Connected with this co-operative-socialistic system of 
production, were some purely trade union features, but the or- 
ganization of industry, especially in the mind of Weitling, was 
for the purpose of furnishing the basis for his larger co-opera- 
tive system of industiy. 

This co-operative feature of the labor movement was contin- 
ued by Weitling during his life time, but a breach developed 
among the German laborers on this point, and after 1852 Weit- 
ling's influence became less important. A portion of the Ger- 
man workmen desired to form unions after the model of the 
English trade unions, for the purpose of raising wages. 'The 
ideas of Weitling, however, continued in the minds of the work- 
men long after the organization which he helped to establish had 
disappeared. Throughout the remainder of the decade the labor 
movement was more or less broken up and spasmodic. The con- 
ditions demanded organization, but it seemed impossible to pre- 
sent a united front. In the spring of 1853 there were an unus- 
ually large number of strikes for higher wages.*® Among these 
were the carpenters (Zimmerleute), who demanded a daily wage 
of $2.00. The German and English piano makers formed a joint 
organization, and demanded an increase of 15% in daily wages. 
Their pay had been from $8 to $14 per week. The pay of the 
cabinet makers had fallen as low as $6 per week.*^ Schlueter es- 
timated that in 1853 there were 150 shops in the City of New 
York, engaged in cabinet making, which employed not less than 
4000 men, including 300 carvers, 400 upholsterers, and 300 
chairmakers. The Cabinet makers were organized and were pay- 
ing a strike benefit of $3 per week.** 

The eflPorts of the German laborers of New York to improve 



*»8chlueier, p. 133. 
« /Wtf., p. 134. 
*»Jbid., p. 134. 
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their condition in the spring of 1853 were guided b; a central 
labor union, which owed its existence to Joseph Weydemeyer. 
It was founded in March and was at first called the G^eral 
Labor Union, a name which was later changed to the American 
Labor Union, in order to distinguish it from Weitling's labor 
Union.*' The aim of Weydemeyer and those associated with him, 
was to form a "union of all laborers of the United States with- 
out regard to nationality, for the purpose of reforming the con- 
ditions of labor^"** The plan involved the organization of the 
workmen into an independent political party.*" Naturally Weit- 
ling opposed th^ new organization as a trade union competing 
with his own labor organization. But notwithstanding the op- 
position of Weitling and his followers, the new union exercised 
a significant infiuence upon the German labor movement. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1853, when work had become slack, the em- 
ployers began to cut wages, thus undermining the advantages 
gained by the workmen during the spring months. This action 
met with a great deal of remonstrance among the laborers and 
led to the holding of a trades' assembly. Not less than 40 or- 
ganized trades were represented in this meeting, and it was de- 
cided to hold a trades congress to discuss the methods of im- 
proving the conditions of labor. The Congress met on Septem- 
ber 13th, and formed a new labor union — The Amalgamated So- 
ciety — and adopted the platform of the American Labor Union 
(German). This was an English organization and for a time 
brought life to the English movement, but its infiuence soon 
weakened and the organization passed out of existence.** Dur- 
ing this same year the Workingmen's National Association was 
formed in Washington under the leadership of Sam Briggs. 
These separate movements indicate the efforts of the laborers to 



^JIAd., p. 136. It was first called Allegemeln^r Arbelterlrand, but wai later 
chanfred Into Americantsc^er Arbeiterbund. 

«• Ibid., p. 136. 

»n>id., p. 136. An effort was made to spread this organliation throo^- 
out the conntry. "All laborers without distinction, whatever trade he may fol- 
low, can belong to this miion, all miions, without regard to their alms, whether 
political, trad?, beneficent or only social, can belong to this union, if they only 
recognise the object of the milon." 

'•/Wd., p. 180. 
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improve their conditioiu and they show at the same time that 
no general, concerted movement had yet developed. 

Toward the end of the decade the trade union movement took 
on new life, and the socialigtic tendencies of the earlier period 
were still leading features of the organizations. In December ^ 
1857, steps were taken to reorganize the old Labor Union 
(American Labor Union), and a delegate meeting was held on 
Januaiy 16, 1858, which completed the reorganization of this 
body.*^ The cabinet makers, piano makers, and carvers were 
prominent in this movement. Early in 1858 a Cabinet Makers^ 
Association was formed in New York that affiliated with tMii 
general union. It was open to every '' competent cabinet maker, 
carver, and turner upon payment of the entrance fee of $5. The 
union had a cooperative side. Each member was required to 
contribute $50.00 to the business capital, which was placed under 
the management of an elective committee. 

Th^ organization provided for sick benefits and for tool in- 
surance in case of loss by fire. This organization seems to have 
had a short existence, but the cabinet makers were soon organ- 
ized again. In February 1859, they united under the name of 
"The United Cabinet Makers of New York," an organization 
which has had continued existence from that date to the present 
time. It has taken an active part in the labor movement in New 
York, having been a prime mover in the agitation which resulted 
in the formation of the Furniture Workers' International Union 
of America, and is now local No. 309 of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters.** 

During these years the Piano Makers also were active. They 
made a demand for an increase of wages in March 1859, and 
were engaged in a strike against Steinway & Son, Hazelton, 
Leichte & Bradbury, Boben Baccon & Co. and Fischer Stattert.** 



«Ihid,, pp. 164-167. 

^Jhid., p. 176. On April S, 1884, tills nnloD eelebnted Its annlTentxy* 
It was tben local No. 7 of the I. F. W. U. of A. Tbe following members who 
had helped to organise the milon were present: Peter Keim, A. Wrede, A. C. 
Thies, Pr. Welcke. H. Peters, Adam Vols,<,K. Mueller, Wm. Wagner, H. Wolf, 
Herm. Schmidt, Kncif, Bossmann, Brenl, and Roedleim. Meobel-Arbeiter-Jonr- 
nal, April 25, 1884. 

^Bociale Repuhlik, April 12, 1869; April 19, 1869. 
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This strike continued throughout April and was finally success- 
ful. On the 27th of April a meeting was held to discuss their 
grievances, and it was estimated that 600 piano makers were 
present.^^ This organization had a tool insurance benefit, but it 
was optional with the membership whether they participated in 
this feature of the union activity. Each member could insure 
his tools against loss by fire or water for a sum ranging from $50 
to $150. This benefit was conducted on the principle of mutual 
insurance. A charge of 4tfo of the insured value was made for 
the first year, and thereafter the members were assessed on the 
basis of a percentage of the loss.^^ 

The Cabinet Makers were organized in other cities also, es- 
pecially in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Louisville, Cincinnati, Wil- 
liamsburg and other places in the East.*^^ These organiza- 
tions were local unions, perhaps in some cases affiliated 
with a central labor body. There was no concerted 
action among the cabinet makers at this time, although 
some efforts were made looking to this end, but the Civil 
War delayed for a decade the formation of such a body. 
With the exception of the cabinet makers union in New 
York, there is no evidence that any of the organizations of this 
date survived the war period. The results of this decade upon 
organization among the wood working trades were, first, to im- 
press the movement with socialistic views, which were retained 
in the principles of the Furniture Workers' Union and which 
have been inherited by the present Amalgamated Wood Work- 
ers' International Union; second, to give the workmen experi- 
ence and discipline in the trade union movement. Gradually, 
by the process of a survival of the fittest, the socialistic and im- 
practicable schemes gave way to purely trade union methods of 
improving their conditions of labor. While many of the laborers 
still retained their socialistic theories, this did not prevent them 
from adopting practical methods for advancing their immediate 
interests. 

Soon after the war the workmen in the various branches of 



"•/bW., May 80. 1859. 

« Ibid., Jan. 28, and Feb. 18. 1869. 

« ScMueter, pp. 176-177. Also Bociale RepuhUk, April 2 and May 16, *59. 
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the wood working trades began to demand higher wages on ac- 
count of the increased cost of living, due to the high prices of 
this period. °* There is no evidence, however, of any concerted 
action among the wood workers until after 1870. What seems 
to be the first attempt to organize the labrorers in all the wood 
working trades into a single union, was made at Syracuse, New 
York, in January 1872, when the National Wood Workers Me- 
chanics' Union was formed. Henry WilMe, a coach maker of 
Syracuse, is credited with having conceived the idea of organ- 
izing all wood workers into a common union/^ The first meeting 
of this organization was held January 18, 1872, and 104 signa- 
tures were received the first night. The new union embraced 
representatives from 15 different trades. "" Joseph A. QriflSn 
was chosen president of the organization and edited the journal 
which the union published for a short time.*** The union pro- 
vided for a separately organized insurance department, and kept 
an intelligence bureau, indicating the state of trade, the rate of 
wages and the number of workmen out of employment in the 
different cities. The organization was of short duration. A let- 
ter to the Cabinet Makers meeting in Cincinnati the next year 
indicated that they were unable to send a representative to that 
meeting on account of a lack of funds, but tfie union later be- 
came local No. 15 of the Furniture Worker's Union."^ 



''Arheiter Zeitunu, Nov. 25, 1864; Sept. 29, 1865; Nov. 17, 1865. The 
carvers, vamlshcrs, and cabinet makers In New York were demanding ftn in- 
crease of 10% in wages on account of tlie Increased cost of living. 

^ Workingmen's Advocate, March 23, 1872. 

'^The American Worbman (Boston), June 15, 1872. The trades making up 
this union were as follows : Pattern makers, piano and other musical instru- 
ment makers, wagon and wheel wrights, cabinet makers, carpenters and joiners, 
millwrights, car builders, agricultural tool workers, lumber inspectors, sash, door 
and blind workers, ship and boat builders, turners, sawyers, coopers, and stair 
builders. 

••The officers of the organisation were as follows: President, J. A. Griffln; 
first vice president. Moses Hinckley ; second vice president, S. B. Sloan ; third 
^-ice president. P. Hunt ; fourth vice president, W. Van Auken ; secretary, A. R. 
Walker: treasurer, H. Wilkle; conductor, J. Hopper; doorkeeper, J. R. Roblin. 

The officers of the hisurance department were : B. T. Wilbur, secretary ; L. P. 
Church. B. N. I^isher, W. H. Chase, E. J. Evans, and H. H. Evans, trustees. 
(Workingmen'8 Advocate, March 23, 1872). 

'^New York ArOelter Zeitunq, Dec. 6, 1878. 
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PART II 

THE HISTORY OF THE FORMATION, STRUCTURE, AND 
POLICIES OF THE AMALGAMATED WOOD WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA 
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CHAPTER III 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE AMALGAMATED WOOD 
WORKERS' INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA 

The International Furniture Workers' Union 

The labor movement in the wood working trades has now been 
followed from 1830 to 1873. It has been shown that a consider- 
able activity existed among the wood workers in the early '30 's, 
bnt that the organizations of that time did not survive the crisis 
of 1837. It has been shown also that the spirit of organization 
began to revive during the latter part of the fourth decade, when 
the German laborers got control of certain branches of the indus- 
try, and further, that the Oerman leaders stamped the movement 
during the next decade with socialistic principles. Naturally, 
the extension of organization was abruptly checked by the Civil 
War, and it did not regain its former strength until after 1870, 
when there was a revival of the activity to organize the laborers, 
especially in those cities in which unions had formerly existed.^ 

Up to 1873 the movement, with one exception of minor import- 
ance, had been local in extent.* It had been an endeavor to 
unite all the workmen in a givtn trade in a city into a common 
organization, which was, in some cases, afOliated with a central 
labor body. However, the feeling in favor of a national organi- 
zation became general after 1870 and steps were taken to form a 



* The a^tatlon in Baltimore wag fairly typical of the moTement in other 
centers. In 1871 a French section of the International WorkIngmen*8 Associa- 
tion published a call in one of the daily papers, inyitins all who were Interested 
to attend a meeting. The result was the formation of a German section of the 
International. There were a good many famitnre workers in this German sec- 
tion, and the accounts which they gave of the conditions of employment in this 
industry, started an agitation which led to the formation of a Furniture Work- 
ers' Union. This organisation later became a local ot the I. F. W. U. Ct 
Wood Workers' Journal, April, 1804, p. 8. 

« Cf. p. 48. 
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general wood workers' union. The first specific and anthoritative 
announcement that a movement had been started to organize all 
wood workers appeared in the New York Arbeiier Zeiiimg on 
April 4th, 1873, over the signature of C. Speyer, Corresponding 
Secretary of the United Cabinet Makers' Union of New York.* 
This notice announced that the United Cabinet Makers of New 
York intended to issue a call for a g^ieral assembly, or congress, 
of wood workers from all parts of the United States. A com- 
mittee of that organization was appointed to communicate with 
the locals throughout the country^ and to solicit their co-opera- 
tion. Active work was begun about April 1st, and the call was 
definitely issued on April 12, 1873. It was at first suggested 
that the meeting be held in Cincinnati during the first week of 
May, but the date was finally fixed for July 7, 1873. 

There were present at this first meeting of the wood workers 
twelve delegates, representing sixteen local organizations then in 
existence in different parts of the country.* The new uniofl^or- 
ganized under the title of ''Der Oewerkschafts Union der Moe- 
bel-Arbeiter Nord Amerika." The union continued under this 
name until September, 1882, when a reorganization took place 
and a new constitution was framed under the title of the ''In- 
ternational Furniture Workers' Union of America." The 
change in the name at this time was occasioned by a change 



'The call was isBued from the Cabinet Makers* Union of New York, but the 
fact that finch a meeting was to be held was pretty generally known some time 
before the call appeared. A notice appeared in the Arbeiier Zeitung that the 
Cabinet Makers' Social Union had discnssed in Febmary the question of holding 
general congress at Cincinnati in May. Cf. New York Arbeiier Eeiiung, Feb. 
15, 1873. 

*Prooeedinu8 of ihe Firei Oonveniion, pp. 5-7. The delegates present and the 
locals represented were as follows: 

A Stehle, Carpenters* Union, Cincinnati, O. ; R. GOhst, Chair Makers* Union, 
Cindnnatt, O. ; Fr. Fisbeck, Chair Makers* Union, Cincinnati, O. ; G. HOrich, 
Furniture Makers' Union, Chicago, 111.; Ch. Chellus, Carpenters' ProCectlTe 
Union, Rv^ansTille, Ind. ; A. Meyer, Carpenters* Protective Union, Louisyille, Ky. ; 
J. Lips, Mechanics* Union, Louisville. Ky. ; CHr. Homrighousen, Union of Cabinet 
Makers, New York, N. Y. ; Ibid.. Union of Cabinet Makers, Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Ibid., Sawyers, Planers. Turners & Moulders, New York. N. Y. ; C. Speyer, Union 
of Cabinet Makers, New York, N. Y. ; Ibid., Carvers' Association, Rochester, N. 
Y. ; O. Lehder, Social Cabinet Makers* Association, Philadelphia, Pa. ; O. Lehder, 
a mass meeting, Philadelphia, Pa.; K. Reuber, Cabinet Makers* Mutual Protec- 
tive Union, San Francisco, Cal. ; A. Horchert, Carpenters' Protective Union, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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in the policy of the union for the purpose of organizing the 
English workmen in the trade. The Furniture Workers' 
Union thus formed continued in existence until its amalgamation 
in November, 1895, with the ''Machine Wood Workers' Interna- 
tional Union of America.'' 

The membership of the new organization was estimated at the 
time of its formation at 1,885. During the hard times which fol- 
lowed the panic of 1873, the new union maintained its existence 
with the greatest difSculty. The membership declined and some 
of the locals either disbanded, or lapsed their membership. 
After the re-organization in September 1882, a good deal of at- 
tention was given to agitation, both through the Journal and by 
the personal efforts of the officials and the business agentrof the 
organization. The number of locals in good standing at the be- 
ginning of 1884 was ten. The membership had been given as 
1,441 and 1,638 at the conventions in 1880 and 1882, respectively. 
It was stated at the convention in 1884 that the membership had 
increased 104% since March 1883. Under the impetus of the 
eight hour movement, the number of locals increased to 25 by 
the latter part of 1886. During the first half of this year the 
membership increased very rapidly, and was estimated at one 
time at 10,000, but the decline was as rapid as the increase. 
There was little change in the number of locals until 1889, when 
there was a loss. Renewed activity was begun in 1890, and the 
growth, measured in terms of the number of locals composing 
the organization, was continuous up to the latter part of 1894. 
The lai^est number of locals in good standing at any time was 
54, the number affiliated with the Union in July and October 
1893.*^ These locals were distributed throughout fifteen states. 
The number of locals fell off from 50 on January 1, 1895, to 31 
in July of the same year. The membership of the organization 
at the time of the amalgamation was given as 634, since only 11 
of the locals came into the new organization. 

The Furniture Workers' Union was established for the pur- 
pose of organizing all workmen directly engaged in the manu- 
facture of fuHDiture, such as cabinet makers, turners, wood 



* These facts have been compiled from the files of the Journal. 
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carvers, machine wood workers, upholsterers, vamishers, and 
gililers.' The membership of the union was at finst composed 
almost wholly of Germans, but after the re-organi7ation. the pol- 
icy of the union was broadened to include other nationalities and 
particularly the English workmen in the trade as well. The 
union continued to organize the workmen in the furniture fac- 
tories until jurisdictional troubles, arising from the over-lapping 
of separate organizations, led to the demand for a general union 
to include the workmen in all branches of the wood working 
trades, a demand which culminated in the formation of the 
Amalgamated Union in 1895.^ 

The Machine Wood Workers' International Union; Its 

estabushment and growth 

After 1873 and indeed even prior to this date, important 
improvements were made in the methods of manufacturing wood 
products, which tended in the direction of greater specialization 
of processes, and a consequent division of labor. The rapid 
growth of the factory system and the extensive application of 
power machinery had developed a large group of workmen with 
particular interests, who were known as machine hands. These 
workmen were not separately organized until 1890. The Furn- 
iture Workers' Union had admitted to membership the machine 
hands that were engaged in the furniture factories. The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters alsc« admitted into its locals the ma- 
chine men employed in the planing mills, and even formed sep- 
arate machine hand locals." Besides the efforts of these two or- 
ganizations, there were a few isolated locals in different parts 
of the country in such centers as Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, \ 



* Contt. Wd, par. 1. 

7 Cf. arguments in favor of amalgamations, p. 61-70. 

'In his report to tbe convention of the U. B. of C. In 1888, Secretary Me- 
Gnire stated that three unions affiliated with that organisation were exdostyelj 
planing mill hands, and two others were sash, blind, and door makers. (CI 
Proceedino$ 5th Oen. Oonv., p. 12). In his report to the conventioii in 1890* 
it wa^ claimed that the number. of locals of planing mill hands had increased to 
21, three of which were sash, blind, and door makers, and fire more were exclii« 
sively stair builders. (Cf. ProceedingM 6th Oonv., p. 16). 
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Denver and Omaha, bnt there had been no attempt to organize 
these workmen into a separate general union.* 

The preliminary steps toward forming a national nnion in 
this branch of the industry were taken by a Machine and Turn- 
ers' Union located in Denver, Colorado.^* A committee of three 
members was appointed in February 1890 to undertake the task 
of finding out whether such an orgianization was possible. The 
committee communicated with the Wood Turners' Union of 
Boston and the Omaha Wood Machinists' Union, and the co- 
operation of both of these organizations was secured. A joint 
committee was then formed and circulars were sent to about 
eighty different cities for the purpose of ascertaining where 
unions of machine hands, turners, and general wood-working 
machine operators were located. Twenty replies were received, 
most of which stated that no such unions existed in the localities 
addressed, but nearly all of the correspondents expressed the 
hope that the undertaking would be successful. The committee 
then made a list of all the unions it had thus secured, and is- 
sued a call for a convention to be held in St. Louis on August 5, 
1890. Before the convention met assurances of afiSliation had 
been received from eleven unions, representing a membership 
estimated at 1,300. Only six of these organizations were repre- 
sented in the first convention, which was composed of four dele- 
gates, namely, T. I. Kidd of Denver, Frank Heacock of Omaha, 
M. S. Peyton of Chicago, and John Green of St. Louis.^^ The 



* There was a Bohemian local In Chicago that • was organiied about 1880, 
which If said to be the oldest machine hands milon In the country. Cf. M. W. 
W., Dec. 1890, p. 3; also Oct. 1891. The latter reference makes it appear that 
the first union may have been organized a few years earlier. It Is altogether 
probable that such organisations existed elsewhere, but there are no records to 
prove it definitely. 

^ These facts are taken from the account of the founding of the union, as 
given in the Journal, Dec. 1890, p. 1. There Is evidence to indicate that this 
was not the first attempt to organise the machine wood workers. 

" President's report to the second convention, Journal, Bept 1891, p. 2. T. I. 
Kidd was the moving spirit In this convention, and it may be fairly said that no 
organisation was so completely the work of one man as the Machine Wood 
Workers* International Union was the work of T. I. Kidd. He took the initial 
steps in bringing It into existence, and served it in the capacity of General 
Secretary from the date of founding until January, 1905, when he voluntarily 
retired. 
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most important work of this convention was the framing of the 
constitution, and the setting forth of the objects and purposes 
of the new organization. There was a division from the first 
over the name to be adopted. The cause for this division was 
the fact that two of the unions represented were composed of 
henchmen, as well as machine men, and they were anxious that 
the new organization should imply by its name that all mill 
workers were eligible to membership. Finally it was argued 
that the results of such a. policy would bring the new organiza- 
tion into conflict with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and the Furniture Workers, as these two organizations were al- 
ready admitting henchmen to membership. This argument pre- 
vailed, and it was decided to form a union composed exclusively 
of machine operators. It was then decided to adopt the name 
of Machine Wood- Workers' International Union of America. 

After the constitution was completed, a permanent organiza- 
tion was formed and the following officers were elected and in- 
stalled : General president, John Green of St. Louis ; first vice- 
president, Prank E. Heacock of Omaha; second vice-president, 
Milo S. Peyton of Chicago ; general secretary- treasurer, Thomas 
1. Kidd of Denver. It was decided to leave the selection of a 
third vice-president to the Boston union, and a fourth to the 
San Francisco and Omaha unions.^* The convention instructed 
the general secretary to apply to the American Federation of 
N/Labor for a certificate of affiliation with tliat organization. 
This certificate was granted December 22, 1890.^* The general 
seci'etary was further instructed to i^ue a trade journal, de- 
voted to the interests of the new organization. The first num- 
ber of the Journal was issued under the name of Machine Wood 
Workers' Journal.^* Finally there was introduced and accepted 



*^ Machine Wood Worker, Dec. 1890, p. 1. Brief sketch of the first ofllcen. 

"Application was made Nov. 11, 1890, and the matter was referred to the 
Executive Board of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and as there was no 
objection raised by that body, the charter was granted. Cf. Machine Wood 
Worker, Sept. 1891, p. 2. 

*«The name of the journal at first was Machine Wood Worker, but It was 
changed to the American Wood Worker In order not to confiict with the Journal 
of the furniture workers. And it was changed at the time of Amalgamation to 
the Intemattonal Wood Worker, Cf. American Wood Worker, Aug. 1895, p. 5. 
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a proposition to submit to the locals for approval, a system of 
death and disability benefits. These constitute the most import- 
ant transactions of the first convention of the Machine Wood 
Workers' International Union. 

At the time of the formation there were only 260 members^ 
but during the year there was very satisfactory growth, both in 
locals and in membership, the former having increased from 4 
to 18. and the latter from 260 to 1,050. Between the second 
and third conventions 32 locals were added, and as four had 
lapsed their membership, there remained 47 locals in good 
standing with jurisdiction in 40 cities and 16 states, besides 
Canada and the District of Columbia.^' During this time the 
union had gained a foothold in 26 more cities and 9 more states. 
The membership had increased from 1,050 to 3,487, of which 
nearly one-third were not in good standing. The extension of 
the organization was left to the general officers, who were ex- 
pected to make every effort to organize their respective dis- 
tricts.^* The General Executive Council was empowered to ap- 
point as organizers any member recommended by one of the 
general officers,*! but the power of these organizers was pretty 
effectively restricted, as no organizer was permitted to incur ex- 
penses in the name of the union without the sanction of the 
General Executive Council.** At the time of the amalgamation 
there were 32 locals in good standing whose membership 
amounted to 1,906 which was composed of molder-hands, saw- 
yers, turners and all kinds of competent machine wood workers. 
The efforts on the part of the founders of the net^ organization 
to avoid a conflict with existing unions proved futile. The line 
of cleavage separating the field claimed from that of the Furni- 
ture Workers and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters was 
not a natural one, and consequently the union soon found itself 
engaged in troublesome conflicts with these organizations. The 



** Dtitrlbntion of locals by ftates: Indiana and nilnola, 8 each; Ohio G, 
Minn. 4 ; Mich., N. Y., Ma, 8 each ; Cal., Wis., 2 each ; Neb., Colo., Texas, D. C, 
Pa., Ont., Tenn., la., Ark., 1 each. 

i« OoMHtuUon, 1890, Art XX, Sect 1. 

«iWd., Art XX, Sect 2. ^ 

*»Ibia., Art. XX, sect. 8. 
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existence of these conflicts hastened the amalgamation with the 
Furniture Workers' Union. 

The Amalgamated Wood Workers' International Union 

OF America 

Prior to the time of the amalgamation there had been no suc- 
cessful effort to unite all the laborers in the wood working 
trades into one organization. Experience had shown that unions 
in a particular branch of the industry were ineffective on ac- 
count of the energy wasted, either in endeavoring to maintain 
an organization in a field too limited to furnish room for a large, 
efficient union, or in strifes over jurisdictional troubles. Among 
the many attempts to establish unions in this different branches 
of the industry only the United Brotherhood of Carpenters', 
the International Furniture Workers', and the Machine Wood 
Workers' Unions are worthy of consideration.^® Of these the 
United Brotherhood was more particularly interested in the or- 
ganization of the outside workmen than of the factory hands. 
The Furniture Workers* Union limited its field of jurisdiction 
to the workmen engaged in the manufacture of furniture, while 
the Machine Wood Workers endeavored to organize the factory 
hands employed on wood worldng machines. This division of 
the field does not correspond to any inherent division of the in- 
dustry itself, but is the result of the development of organization 
in these particular branches of the industry. 

The furniture workers had argued for a long time in favor of 
a strong centralized tmion. The reason why they had urged 
this policy more insistently than other wood workers was be- 
cause they felt the pressure of the concentration of production 
to a very much greater degree than any other group of workmen. 
The carpenters had to deal, it is true, with large contractors, 
but the relative strength in bargaining power of the carpenters 
was greater than that of the furniture workers. This was true, 



>* Besides these three onions there existed the United Piano Makers* Union, 
which was confined in the main to New York, and whose membership had been 
declining for some time. The Wood Carvers' Union had a membership of about 
600. The Vamishers' National Union scarcely deserved the name, and the 
Upholsterers* Union was little known. M. M. W. Feb. 1894. 
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not only because the carpenters had a stronger and mcffe effec- 
tive organization, but also because the machine processes in the 
mantifacture of furniture rendered the furniture workers par- 
ticularly liable to the competition of unskilled workmen. The 
constant influx of foreigners and the incentive to employ women 
and children, endangered the wage-scale. For these reasons the 
furniture workers, by showing a common interest among all the 
different branches of the wood working industry, were endeavor- 
ing to bring about a centralized organization. This agitation 
was begun during the early years of the '80*8, and was kept up 
imtil the amalgamation with the Machine Wood Workers in 
1895. At the convention of the Furniture Workers at Allegheny 
City in 1884, attention was called to the need for concerted ac- 
tion among the workmen in the industry, and the first effective 
step was taken to accomplish this end, which was soon pre- 
sented to the locals for their approval in the form of a mutual 
agreement with the United Order of American Carpenters and 
Joiners.-® This alliance was nothing more than a mutual agree- 
ment to recognize cards of membership, thereby securing to 
members of each organization the right to work in any shop 
without being compelled to leave his own organization and join 
the other. A similar arrangement was effected between the In- 
ternational Furniture Workers' Union and the Cabinet and 
Piano Makers' National Union of Canada in 1890." A closer 
union than either of these whs formed in New York in the latter 
part of 18S5, when a number of organizations agreed to appoint 
from their local unions an executive conunittee to superintend 
their interests in their dealings with the employers. Definite 



*The substance of this agreement was as follows: 

1. Mutual recognition of membership cards^ thereby enabling the members to 
work in the same shop without being compelled to leave their union. 

2. In case a member leaves one union to join the other, he be required to 
pay all dues to date. 

3. Recognition of working rules already adopted by either union. 

4. Majority rule where members of both organizations are working together. 

5. Provision for the adjustment of disputes between the unions, or for com- 
plaints of unfair tre^itment. 

Cf. Furniture Workers* Journal, April 10. 1885. The terms accepted, lUd., 
December 4, 1885. 
« Furniture Workers' Journal, Nov. 16, 1890, p. 1. 
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rules were adopted, governing their relations with eAch other, 
whereby the cards of each union were recognized by the other 
organizations.^^ 

But these alliances were little more than mutual agreements*' 
and were in no sense the establishment of a central organization. 
The question of amalgamation and the need for concerted action 
gained favor among the leaders during the early years of the 
'90 's. Tn May, 1894, Local No. 7 of New York, one of the 
strongest locals of the Furniture Workers' Union, sent to the 
Executive Committee of that organization, a proposition to 
amalgamate with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. Prior to this the question had been proposed locally by 
some of the carpenters., but no official recommendation had been 
made by them. ..Puring the summer months of 1894, the Furni- 
ture Workers' Journal kept the question constantly before the 
minds of the membership of that organization, and urged that 
the locals instruct their delegates to the next convention so that 
they would be prepared to take action on the subject. At the 
time the proposition was made, it is clear that no definite plan 
had beefn framed. If an organization was to be formed which 
was to include wood workers in all branches of the trade, it 
seemed desirable that the new organization should indicate that 
fact by its name. It was proposed that it be called The InUV" 
national Union of Wood Workers and Kindred Trades. There 
was more involved in this question than mere patriotic loyalty 
to a name. It was clear that the furniture workers would insist 
upon the admission to the new organization of all the locals af- 
filiated with the International Furniture Workers' Union, in- 
cluding the upholsterers, vumishers, and gilders, whose work 
was kindred to, but not strictly speaking wood working. When 
the question was presented to the carpenters' convention in 1894, 
they voted it down, because such an amalgamation would cause 
endless difficulty on account of the widely varying character of 



^Ihid., Jan. 1. 1886, p. 8. The orgnnicatlons whidi entered Into this agree- 
ment were Local No. 7 of the I. F. W. TJ., a trade association of Fomltnre 
Workers, the Custom Upholsterers' Union, the Famltore Machine Workers* 
Union No. 19, a Tamers' Union, Carpenters' Union No. 4, and two Carrera* 
Unions. 
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the demands from the different branches.** The carpenters, 
however, sent a committee to the Ninth convention of the Inter- 
national Pumitnre Workers' Union, but the proposition which 
ifais committee presented was based npon the idea that only 
y^binet makers would be admitted, and these only by direct ap- 
plication for a charter and with the approval of the District 
Council of the Carpenters ' Union having jurisdiction in die mat- 
ter.*^ This was an impossible proposition from the furniture 
workers^ point of view, and the question wias voted down. But 
the convention passed a resolution, instructing the Executive 
Committee to confer, after the adjournment of the convention, 
with the General Executive Board of the United Brotherhood, 
and to ascertain if the carpenters were "tailing to hold a joint 
conference with the committees from the International Furni- 
ture Workers and the Machine Wood Workers for the purpose 
of finding a basis of amalgamation.^'^ 

This conference was held January 13, 1895, in Philadelphia, 
in the oflSces of the United Brotherhood.** It was clear that the 
carpenters were unwilling to recede from the position taken by 
the Indianapolis convention against including all the locals af- 
filiated ynih the International Furniture Workers' Union. 
When this became apparent the representatives of the Furniture 
Workers proposed the following formal agreement: 

''The organizations herein named do hereby jointly and 
severally agree as follows : 

Section 1. The. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, the Machine Wood Workers' International Uniim 



*>The carpenters felt that their wage-scale w6uld be affected, and that tha 
long hours and low wages hi some branches of the trade would in70lTe them la 
aidless strikes. 

MThls committee was composed of Henrj Frank, D. P. Rowland, and Henry 
Talorins. There was n mismiderstanding as to the mottye of onion No. 7 In 
•endbig ont a commnnlcatlon for amalgamation. The carpenters took it as an 
application for a charter and local No. 7 said it was only for informatioo. 
pTOoeedingM, Nhith Convention, p. 20. 

*TroceeAing$, Ninth Convention, p. 20. 

** Proceedino9, Ninth Convention, pp. 21, 22. 

The TJ. B. was represented by their five members of the Execntire Board and 
the General Secretary, P. J. McOnlre. The I. F. W. was represented by C. F. 
Oebelein and E. Kuppinger. Wood Worher9* Journal, Feb. 2, 1895, p. 1. 
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and the International Furniture Workers' Union shall here- 
after, in any city or town, whexe local unions of one or the 
other organizations exist, not admit to meinbership any one 
who does not properly and rightly belong to the particular 
calling of the members of the local union to which he ap- 
plies for membership. 

Section 2. In all cases where there exists a reasonable 
doubt as to where to place such a candidate, it shall be left 
to the latter to decide which he shall join. Temporary em- 
ployment at one or the other branch shall not be deemed a 
reason for immediate transfer, but such transfer shall be 
obligatory, whenever such employment lasts six months or 
over. Members shall also be transferred upon request, pro- 
viding such request is not actuated by unfair motives, such 
as evasion of control, payment of back dues, or assessuients, 
or any other such reasons aiming to escape the obligations 
of membership. 

Section 3. Whenever a candidate or member of any of 
the above organizations finds employment at a job controlled 
by any two of the above organizations, other than his own, 
he shall be bound to abide by all the rules and regulations 
of the controlling organizations, relating to hours, wages, 
etc., and no distinction shall be made, whether it be inside or 
outside work. 

Section 4. In orde^r to facilitate a proper control and 
the enforcement of the foregoing, all members of the afore- 
said organizations shall be obliged, if called upon, to exliibit 
their working cards, or membership books to any walking 
delegate, or shop delegate, and to abide by all rules for tlio 
enforcement of the control of the wages paid, no matter by 
what organization such walking or shop delegate may be 
authorized. 

Section 5. Whenever an organizer of any one of the 
J unions comes to a place, the other shall assist him in his 
work to the best of his ability. 
I Section 6. Any member expelled by any one of the afore- 
said organizations shall not be admitted by either of the 
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other two, unless there be an understanding with the one 
intexested. 

Section 7. "Whenever members of any one organization 
are on strike, those belonging to the other two shall under 
no circumstances take their places or finish work left behind 
by the strikers. Members in good standing, however, shall 
be permitted to work in any shop or building, so long as 
they do not violate any of the foregoing rules. 

Section 8. No material boycotted by one organization 
shall be handled by the other organizations.'*'^ 

This contract was declared by the conference to meet the nec- 
essary requirements, but the representatives of the carpenters 
refused to ratify it on account of the stand taken by their last 
convention, whereupon it was decided to submit the proposed 
agreement to the district counsels and local unions of the United 
Brotherhood.-® However no positive results came from these 
negotiations. 

Although proposition and counter proposition had been offered, 
little progress had been made toward framing a strong central- 
ized union in the wood working industry by the negotiations 
which have just been reviewed. There was more immediate 
need for an amalgamation between the Machine Wood Workers 
and the Furniture Workers, than elsewhere, on account of th^3 
over-lapping jurisdiction of these two organizations. Both 
unions were organizing indoor workmen. The machine wood 
workers had amended their constitution at their convention in 
1894, so as to admit to membership all wood workers, "from 



*f Machine Wood Worker, Feb. 1895, p. 1. 

*The General Executive Board of tbe Carpenters and Joiners sent the fol- 
lowing communication of their position to the General Secretary, P. J. McGnlre ; 
"Vrhe General Executive Board had decided that while they were indlvldaally 
disposed to accept the terms of the agreement, as presented by your committee, 
as the basis for a future agreement, still they are officially bomid by Instmctlons 
of the Indianapolis Convention • • • and must first consult the unions 
and districts interested before they can enter into any final agreemoit. For 
these reasons the Executive Board were compelled to defer definite and final 
action until the next quarterly meeting of the Board to be held next April. 
Meanwhile the General Secretary is inntrncted to consult the unions and dis- 
tricts directly interested, and have written statements from them to present to 
the next meeting of the General Executive Board.** Of. Machine Wood Worler, 
Feb. 1895, p. 1. 
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those who convert logs into lumber to those who send the finished 
product from the factory. ' ' *"* The result of this change in pol- 
icy was to bring benchmen, vamishers, and carvers into the or- 
ganization, and the admission of these men brought the union 
into conflict with the Furniture Workers. The Carpenters, 
while admitting machine wood workers, were primarily interested 
in the outside workmen, so that there was no special reasons for 
them to desire a cl6ser agreement with the other organizations. 
It had not yet become evident to the carpenters that the control 
of the production of the building material would be an effective 
argument in their dealings with the contractor. Their stand* 
ing aloof at this time prevented the formation of a close organ- 
ization of all the wood working trades, but it left a field with 
fairly distinct boundaries, occupied by two organizations with 
overlapping jurisdictions, but with an inclination to come to a 
common agreement. 

A representation of the Machine Wood Workers w»s present 
at the Ninth Convention of the International Furniture Work- 
ers' Union in the interest of a closer union with that organiza- 
tion.^^ This convention passed a resolution to serve as a basis 
for an agreement with the machine wood workers.** A copy of 



^Machine Wood Worker, May 1895, pp. 4, 5. The amen4lnient was adopted 
at the conrentton In Oct. 1S94. 

MThe representative of the machine wood workers at the Cincinnati CooTen- 
tioo of the I. F. W. U. In 1894 was Fied Gloeckner, Machine Wood Worker, 
Oct. 1894, p. 1. 

** The resolation was as follows : 

1. In localities where there is a machine wood workers* onion, affiliated with 
the International Fomltare Workers' union, the Machhie Wood Workers rtiali 
refrain from organlxins a tmlon of their own, and in other localities, where 
there are machhie workers belonfring to a local of the International Fomiture 
Workers* Union, the Machine Wood Workers shall organize a union onlj with 
the consent of such a local. 

2. In localities where there exists a machine wood workers' onion affiliated 
with the International Union, and where the Machhie Wood Workers* Union has 
organized one also, the membership of such onions shall be transferred to the 
older onion. 

3. In localities where there is no machine wood workers' onion affiliated 
with the International Furniture Workers* Union, the latter shall make no ef- 
fort to organize one, but on the contrary, shall assist the Machine Wood 
Workers in the work of organisation by every possible means. 

4. The Ninth Convention of the I. F. W. U. recommends to the Conven- 
tion of the M. W. W. U. to earnestly endeavor to effect an amalgamation with 
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thifi proposed agreement was sent for ratification to the conven- 
tion of the Machine Wood Workers, which was held in St Louis 
in October, 1895, and these negotiations served as the prelim- 
inary steps in the formation of a single organization. The 
proposition to amalgamate the two unions came from the Inter- 
national Furniture Workers' Union in the form of a communica- 
tion from Mr. Gebelein, the general secretary of that union, to 
T. I. Eidd, stating that the Executive Council of the Furniture 
Workers favored amalgamation, and asked upon what terms the 
Machine Wood Workers were willing to amalgamate.'^ As this 
proposition was in line with the action taken by the last con- 
vention of the Machine Wood Workers, the General Council 
immediately framed an answer indicating their willingness to 
consider the question. It was decided that the conditions of 
amalgamation should be submitted to the local unions of the two 
organizations for their approval. The following terms were 
then drafted and submitted to the locals, and they constituted 
the basis of the amalgamation of the two organizations: 

'*1. The declaration of principles of the International 
Furniture Workers' Union shall be adopted and the new or- 
ganization shall be called 'The Amalgamated Wood-Work- 
ers' International Union of America.' 

2. A conference of representatives of the two organiza- 
tions shall be held at a centrally located place, and the 
terms adopted shall bind both organizations. 

3. The declaration of principles, together with the laws 
governing mortuary, sick, and tool insurance, and such 
other parts of the constitution of the International Furni- 
ture Workers' Union as must necessarily be retained, to- 
gether with the constitution of the Machine Wood Work- 
ers' International Union, except such part or parts as con- 
flict with the propositions of the Furniture Workers' Union^ 
shall be the general laws under which the amalgamated or- 
ganization shall be guided until such a time as a convention 
of all the local unions shall take place. 



the Brotlierliood of Carpenters and Joiners, and with the I. F. W. U. ol 
America.** Cf. Proctedimgt, Jfinih OonveniUm, p. 21. 
'» Machine Wood Worker, May 1895. p. 7. 
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4. Other wood-working organizations that desire to af- 
filiate with the new association shall be invited to send del- 
egates to the conference. 

5. <rhese points shall constitute the basis upon which an 
amalgam!ation shall be wrought, and they shall be submitted 
to the local unions for their approval, after the Executive 
Councils of both organizations have duly considered 
them/'" 

These terms were duly submitted and received the support of 
the local unions. The joint conference, composed of three rep- 
resentatives from each organization, completed the work of 
amalgamation at a meeting held in St. Louis November 11 and 
12, 1895.** The representatives met and concurred in the ap- 
proval by the general membership. They proceeded to elect of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, and to decide a number of minor 
questions, such as the numbering of locals and the selection of 
a date for the amalgamation to become effective.'^ The question 
of benefits also received attention, and by unanimous consent of 
the conference, it was agreed that those furniture workers, who 
were in good standing should be immediately entitled to the 
same benefits as prescribed in their own constitution (sections 
108 and 109). This completed the work of the conference and 
established for the first time a general union for woi^m^n in all 
lines of the factory wood working industry. The following com- 
ment concerning the work of the conference appeared in the In- 
ternational Wood Worker : 

**For the first time in the history of the labor movement 
in America, there is a general union of wood workers based 
upon scientific principles The interests of all will 



»nid., Janet 1S95, p. 13. 

•«The famitnre workers were represented by Charles F. Gebelein, Robert 
Krammer and Jnlins Btrass : the Machine Wood Workers by John Green, Thomas 
I. Kidd and Joseph Starts. John Green was elected president, J. Van Dohn, 
Urst Tice^resldent ; wmiam Lore, second Tice-presldent, and Thomas I. Kidd, 
feneral secretary. It was moved by Joseph Starts that the famitare workers 
be entitled to three representatlTes and the feneral conndl, to be chosen from 
Chelr own membership, and that this be made a condition of amalgamation. 
They chose as their representatires Charles F. Gebeleln, E. P. Bomam and Fred 
Kroie. Ct /MA, December, 1S95, p. 65. 

• The date selected was Janaary 1, 1890. md, p. 65. 
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be the same, and all will be govejmed by the same laws, 
contributing to the same common fund, co-operating with 
each other in framing the same laws and working together 
for the same end will develop a imity of purpose that will 
give all branches of the wood working industry an impetus 
that has been sadly lacking for many yetois. The Amal- 
gamation is based upon strictly trade union principles, 
The machine men shall have the right to make their own v 
special laws, scale of prices, and condition of employment 
without interference on the part of any of the branches. 
The same autonomy shall be guaranteed all other branches 
of the factory wood working industry.^* 

At the time of the amalgamation the Furniture Workers' Union 
had 23 locals in good standing, and the Machine Wood Workers 
had 39. However, only 11 locals of furniture workers, and 32 
of machine wood workers, — a total of 43 — came into the new 
organization, the remaining locals either lapsed their member- 
ship or were consolidated with some other local union. These 43 
locals were distributed among 15 states, ten of which were in 
Illinois, and seven in Michigan. The total membership of the 
new union was 2,504, of which 1,906 were machine wood workerSjNj' 
634 were furniture workers. Over a third of the membership ' 
(876) was in Illinois, the two cities of Chicago and Rockford hav- 
ing over 30% of the membership. The strength of the union^was 
confined to a few manufacturing centers, and no great activity in 
organization was manifested by the union until the latter part of 
1898. The membership increased slightly, but the number of locals 
remained about stationary. In the early part of 1899 active 
work of organization was undertaken, and the number of locals 
rose from 68 in April, 1899, to 242 in November and December, 
1903, the largest number of locals that were ever affiliated with 
the organization. These locals were distributed among 30 states, 
and were situated in 171 cities.*^ Since then the number 
of locals has gradually declined, until there were only 144 
in October, 1905, and at the last convention there were 71 locals, 



M International Wood Worker, Jan. 1896. p. 80. 

^ Intematiottal Wood Worker, Nov. and Dec. 1003. 
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distributed amoBg 24 states, and located in 50 cities. The mem« 
bership increased from 2,247 at the time of the Detroit Conven- 
tion to 9,948 at the time of the next convention.** The member- 
ship was still largely centered in Illinois, particularly in Chicago, 
where 32% of the membership was located.** The membership 
increased rapidly after 1900, as the following table indicates : 

January 1, 1900 9,948 January 1, 1905 14,113 

January 1, 1901 14,200 January 1, 1906 11,605 

January 1, 1902 16,300 January 1, 1907 9,641 

January 1, 1903 25.990^ January 1, 1908 5,761 

January 1, 1904 31,230 January 1, 1909 4,117 

The rapid growth in membeiiship daring this period was due 
in a large measure to the special effort put forth to extend the 
organization. During the year 1901 a referendum vote ordered 
the levying of two assessments of 25 cents per member for the 
purpose of placing organizers in the field.^^ The results of this 
policy were evident^ as the union more than doubled its mem- 
bership between January 1901 and January 1904, when the 
union enjoyed its most prosperous period. Since then the mem* 
bership has fallen off continuously until there were only 4,117 
in January 1909.^^ The decline is the result of the fight with 
the Carpenters, which will be studied in a later chapter. 

The constitution provides that ten capable workmen between 
the ages of 18 and 60, may organize a local and become a£Sliated 
with the Amalgamated Union. After a local has been estab* 
lished in order to become a member, the candidate must make 
written application which must be endorsed by some member of 
the organization, who is then in good standing.^' Applications 



^ Proo0edinff9, Second Convention, p. 12. 

** Membership Includes that of Oak Park, Pullsian, Englewood and South 
Chicago. 

^ Proceedinffi, Third Convention, p. 81. Proceeding; Fourth Convention, p. S; 

« The proposition to leyy an assessment for organising purposes originated in 
the General Council, and was referred to the membership. It was passed by 
the General Council, April 19, 1901, (Journal, Apr. 1901 p. 89.) 

« Prooeedinoe, Fourth Contention, p. 8. 

^ Conetitution, ReWsod 1004. Sect. 40. 80, 81. Form of Application for mem- 
bership. (Cf.*Coiisllt«l{oii, Revised 1004, Sect 81.) 

"Desiring to become a member (or re-instated) in the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers* International Union of America, I hereby make application for mem- 
bership (or reinstatement) therein with accompanying fee and Toucher. Nam* 
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for membership are referred to a committee of two who investi- 
gate the character and qualifications of the candidate, and re- 
port their findings at the next regcdar meeting. The constitution 
provides that no candidate can be initiated into the union, until 
at least one week after his application has been made, but if the 
union thinks it advisable, and there is no objection raised, the 
candidate may be admitted at the same meeting that his appli- 
cation is received.^^ In case an objection is raised to a candidate 
his application is then referred to a special committee of three, 
who are required to investigate and rq>ort at the next meeting' 
of the local, at which time the question is decided by majority 
vote of the members present. Whenever an application has been 
rejected, the union will not entertain another from the same in* 
dividual within three months from the time that the first appli- 
cation was made.^^ All applications for memBership must be 
accompanied by the full initiation fee,^* and in case the candi- 
date does not present himself for initiation within four weeks 
from the time of his election, he forfeits the initiation fee, unless 
he can show satisfactory cause for the delay .^^ Upon admission 
to the union the general secretary issues a membership book,, 
which is duly numbered and registered in his office, and which 
enables him to keep an accurate record of the total membership 
61 the union.^* Provision is also made for those who are unable 
to become beneficial members, on account of age or state of 
health, to join the union as an honorary member. An honorary 
member is entitled to strike benefits, and with the exception of 



€i Applicant Residence 

Occupation 

Employed by Age 

Married Place of Birth 

I hereby declare that I am in aornid health and am not subject to any chronic 
disease. I aj^ree that if it shonld be hereafter found that I hare made mis- 
statements as to my health, or as to my quallflcations for membership (or rein- 
statement), t shall be debarred from the benefits provided by this Amalgamated 
Union." 

*»/Wrf., Sect. 60. 

«/bW., Sect. 64. 

^lUd., Sect. 67. 

« lUd., Sect. 66. 

«/Wtf., Sect. 24. 25. 



>^ 
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death and disability benefits, he enjoys all the rights and privil- 
eges of the organization.^* 

In order to enjoy the privileges of the union a member has 
-certain duties which are encumbent upon him. The regulations 
in xegard to these duties, which follow, were incorporated into 
the constitution of the Amalgamated Union almost bodily f ix^m 
the Machine Wood Workers' Union. Each member is required 
to pay his monthly dues regularly. In case a member allows 
his dues to remain unpaid for a period of three months, he 
stands suspended without further action by the local or the 
Amalgamated Union.^® At the end of the second month, the 
financial secretary of the local union is required to notify such 
members, but failure to receive this notification does not prevent 
the suspension in case the dues remain unpaid at the end of the 
third month.^^ This rule of suspension operates in the same 
manner for the failure to pay fines and assessments, except in 
the case of members who are sick or out of work, and have been 
excused from the paynlent of dues by a majority vote of their 
local union. Members, who have been suspended for this 
or any other cause, are not entitled to any benefits nor 
have they any claim upon the Amalgamated Union.*** 
Members who are out of work may remain in benefits by paying 
the per capita tax, but in case they are unable to do this, they 
are debarred from all benefits until they commence again to pay 
dues.^' When a member is out of employment he must report 
at every regular meeting of his local, in order to be excused from 
the payment of dues, and in case he works any portion of tiie 
month, he must pay the regular dues from that month.** When- 
ever a member has been suspended for non-payment of dues, 
fines or assessments, he may be reinstated by vote of his local, 
provided full payment is made of all charges against him at the 



* Honorary members pay 25 cents per month dues, 7 cents of which is paid 
to the General Union. 

'^Constitution, A. W. W. I. U. Revised 1904, Sect. 73. Cf. Const. M. W. W. 
I. A. 1890. Art. XIX, Sect 2. 3. 

'^Jhid., Sect. 73. A charge of 10 cents is made for sending such notices. 

« JWd., Sect. 72. 

wfWtf., Sect. 75. 

••rWd., Sect 75. 
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time of his suspension, and in addition the regular initiation fee 
of the local union.*^*^ A member may be suspended either by the 
local or the general council for working against the interests of 
the organization, or for violating his obligations to the union. 
In cases of this kind a member can be reinstated only by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the local present at any regular 
meeting or by a vote of the general council, together with the 
payment of such a fine as may be imposed upon him.^* 

The local union grants a transference card to members desir- 
ing to move from one locality to another. A member desiring a 
clearance card may apply to the financial secretary of his 
local union, and if he is clear on the books of the union, the card 
will be granted to him upon the payment of at least one month's 
dues in advance and ten cents for the card.'^^ Upon receiving a 
clearance card, the member is required to sign his name on the 
back of the card, and this, together with his membership book, 
entitles him to admission to any local within the jurisdiction of 
the Amalgamated Union.*^^ Members receiving clearance cards, 
are required to deposit them with the nearest local before the 
expiration of the time for which the card was granted, provided 
there is a local within a reasonable distance from the place of 
work.'* The local imion admitting a member on a clearance 
card requires him to sign his name in the presence of the vice- 
president, and if this signature is identical with that on the back 
of the card, the member is admitted to the union, and must 
abide by the working rules of this local.** But in case a mem- 
ber does not deposit his clearance card with a local before the 
expiration of the time for which it was granted, he may have it 
renewed by applying to the financial secretary of the local grant- 
ing the card.*® The general secretary holds the local union, 



w/Wtf., Sect 77. Cf. CoiMMtvifofi^ M. W. W. I. U. 1890. Art, XI. Sect. 1. 

« UM,, Sect 78. Ct alio OwMitiUtiim, M. W. W. I. U. 1890, Art. XI, Sect 2. 

•* TbM., Sect 80. No Tote Is necessary to issue a clearance card, unless the 
member is indebted to the local for fines and assessments. Cf. CoiMtiliiMon, 
U, W. W. I. TJ. 18tK). Art VII, 1-6. 

^ Ih44,, Beet. 82. 

"/Wd., Sect. 81. 

■•/Wd., Sect 81. 85. 

^/Wtf., Sect. 81. ' • 
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granting the clearance card, responsible for the per capita tax of 
the member until the card has expired.*^ 

If a member desires to withdraw from the trade, he can ob- 
tain a withdrawal card from his local, provided he is dear on 
the books of the union, and by the payment of ten cents for the 
card.*' If he desires to remain as an honorary member, entitled 
to the death and disability benefits of the union, he can hlEtve his 
name enrolled upon the books of the general office for that pur- 
pose.^ Should a member holding a withdrawal card return to 
the trade within a year from the time the card was granted, he is 
entitled to re-admission without the payment of any initiation fee, 
and after six months, he occupies the same position for benefits, 
as when the card was granted.*^ Should a member become an 
employer, a withdrawal card may be granted to him on the same 
terms as are provided for other members, and is readmitted on 
the same terms if he again resumes the trade as a journeyman.** 
This provision does not apply to stockholders in union co-opera« 
tive shops, unless such stockholders take an active part in tiie 
managemtrfit of the shop or factory. The holders of withdrawal 
cards aro not entitled to any of the benefits of the union, and 
shoidd any person holding a. card violate the constitution, or 
antagonize tiie principles of trade unionism, his card may be re- 
voked by the Amalgamated Union.^ 

The largest percentage of the employees in the wood working 
trades are foreigners. Cabinet work, as has been shown, has 
been in the hands of Qerman workmen ance the middle of last 
century. It is estimated that 50% of the cabinet makers of tiie 
country at the present time are German, 25% native and the re- 
maining 25% of all other nationalities. The machine wood 
workers are also mostly f ordgners. There is a large number of 
Swedes and Norwegians in the furniture factories and they are 
regarded by the employers as among the most highly skilled 



« ntd,. Sect. 8S. 

^md.. Sect. 87. 

^ma.. Sect 88. 

••/Wd., Sect. 89. Cf. CoiMt.H. W. W. 1. U. 1890. Art. VIII, Section 1-8. 

•TWtf., Sect. 90. 

••/Wd., Sect. 91. 92. 
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and reliable workmen. In Chicago the percentage ol German, 
Bohemians and Poles is high and they are ranked by the em- 
ployers in this order in regard to skill and efficiency. In Michi- 
gan, and particidarly in Grand Bapids the employees' are largely 
Hollanders and the nnion has had great difficulty in maintaining 
locals among these woricmen. It has not met with the same dif- 
ficulty among other nationalties. In Chicago the union has f ol- 
fowed the practice of organizing the workmen along race lines 
and as a consequence there are a number of strictly Polish, Bo* 
liemian and German locals. The form of the organization and 
many of its policies may be traced to the influence of the early 
German Unions and particularly to those in the cabinet making 
trades. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE GOVERNMENT OP THE UNION: ITS STRUCTURE 

There is no feature of trade union experience more vital to 
the existence and strength of the union, or of more interest to 
the student of social questions, than the methods by which union 
I>oIicies are framed, and the way in which the laws and regula- 
tions governing a trade are enacted. In fact, the study of trade 
union methods and government throws considerable light upon 
the policy of the state in dealing with almost identical prob- 
lems. However, there is one important distinction between the 
government of a union and the government of a state. Trade 
union government is more readily adapted to changed condi- 
tions, and is, therefore, more revolutionary, in the strict sense 
of that term. The legislators of a state are bound by constitu- 
tional provisions, — either writt<^n or in the form of precedents 
that are quite as effective — which the minority adhere to with 
great tenacity, and which are capfible of amendment only with 
the greatest difiSculty. The framers of union policies also find 
a check in constitutional limitations, but in the case of most 
unions, there are ample provisions for amending the constitution 
to conform to the needs of the organization. There are regu- 
larly a large niunber of constitutional changes made in these 
unions, which enable the union to change its policy completely 
within a short period of time, — whenever, in the opinion of the 
majority, a change of its problems calls for an alteration of its 
constitutional provisions. Thus, the constitutions of trade 
unions are much more elastic and flexible than the constitution 
of any state, and hence much more sensitive to a change in the 
sentiment of the membership of the union on any question af- 
fecting its interests. 
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The difference between union government and state govern- 
ment is not ecnfmed to the enactment of laws, but is to be found 
alst) in the administration of these laws. The executive officers 
of a state rely in last resort upon the force of the militia for the 
enforcement of the laws. Union officials have no such power 
upon which to rely. It is probably true that there have been 
instanced when force has been used for tliis purpose, but such 
cases are not normal. There is no regularly organized force 
upon which union officials may rely for the enforcement of union 
regulations. In fact, such an institution would be impossible in 
our present organization of society, as the union would then 
come into conflict with the authority which properly belongs to 
the state. Consequently, union officials are dependent upon the 
will of the membership for the acceptance and enforcement of 
a policy to a much greater degree than state officials, so that 
when a given policy no longer satisfies the membership, it can 
and must be changed. 

The Legislative System 

The laws of the organizations treated in this thesis, may bo 
classified into two groups, — the general laws, or those that apply 
to the organization as a whole, and the local laws, those that 
apply to the local unions only. The general laws were enacte«i 
in one of two ways, either by a representative convention or by 
a referendum si«bmitted by the general executive council. The 
general convention was held at stated intervals, and was com- 
posed of delegates from the locals on the basis of membership.^ 

This basis of representation, though it underwent slight 
changes and differed somewhat in the different oi^nizations, 
was essentially the same for all three unions.^ In the Amalga- 



« The Furniture Workers* t'nlon held its convention biennially, the Machine 
Wood Workers' annually, but after the amalgamation the conventions were held 
triennlally, which necessitated an extension of the referendum. 

•The Furniture Workers changed the basis of representation at the eighth 
convention to one delegflte for a membership of 100 and less; two between 100 
and 200; throe between 200 and 300 and one additional delegate for each 
additional 300 members. Cf. Proc€€dino$ of ^ft Convention, p. 07. Cf. also 
Conat. of P. W, U. 1876; also Const of 1883, Art 3. The basis of representa- 
tion adopted by the Machine Wood Workers was one delegate for a membership- 
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mated Union before any delegate can be seated in the convention, 
he most present credentials properly signed by the president and 
secretary, and bearing the seal of the local of which he is a mem* 
■er and as further proof of this fact, he must present his mem- 
bership book to the committee on credentials.' Under no cir- 
cumstances can a member vote by proxy, but the delegates pres- 
-ent may cast as many votes as their local is entitled to delegates. 
Furthermore, a delegate must have been in good standing in the 
local which he represents for twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding the date set for the convention, except where the local 
has not been chartered so long as this, when the delegate must 
have been in good standing at least three-fourths of the time 
since the local was chartered. The method of procedure in the 
convention is in accord with tbe practices prevailing in other 
legislative assemblies. It has be«'n found necessary to reaonX 
to the committee system so that any proposed measure is re- 
ferred to the proper committee for report, and the recomm^ida- 
tions of the committee are sustained or rejected in accordance 
with the wishes, of the convention. Al] measures passed by the 
convention become the law of the oi^nization.^ This does not 
hold ti*ue of amendments. Amendments may originate in the 
convention but they must be submitted to the locals for ratifica 
tion, and if supported by two-thirds of the membership voting, 
they become a part of tre law of the organization." The c<mi- 



less than 100; two for a memberabip between 200 and 300; three for a mea- 
t>ership bptw(H*n 300 and 600 and so on tn the same proportion. Cf. 0<m9t. of 
1800. Art. II, sect. 2. The remilatlon In the Amalgamated Union is that U>* 
cals having a membership of 100 or less are entitled to one delegate; those 
haying between 100 and 200 are entitled to two delegates; and for each addi- 
tional 300 members or major fraction thereof, a local is entitled to one ad- 
ditional delegate. Cf. Const., Rerised 1004, Sect. 6. 

'No local is entitled to representation in the conrention of the Amalgamated 
'Union, if it is more than one month in arrears for fines or taxes, or has been 
chartered less than two months prior to the time of holding the convention. Cf. 
Const, Amal. W. W. V. Rerised 1904, Sect. 7. 

* ProceeAing9, Third Ann. Oonv. p. 60-65. 

^Thls regulation was in the constitntions of t>oth organljuitlons prior to tba 
formation of the Amalgamated Union. Amendments may now be originated to 
one of three ways: in the conrention, l>e proposed by the General Con*icO, or 
by a local and seconded by eight locals, but in all cases the amendment moat 
be sobmitted for a referendum rote. The constitution provides that unleM 
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yention is of importance to the organization in other ways than 
that of furnishing a means for enacting laws. The representa- 
tives from diflFerent sections of the country come together in the 
convention and discuss their common and peculiar interests, 
and agree upon a common policy. The personal contact and as- 
sociation of the representatives in this body tend to create a 
solidarity of interests among the leaders of the organization 
and thus weld together what might otherwise be conflicting 
elements. 

The second method of enacting legislation is by means of the 
referendum, a plan that is quite generally in use among the 
trade unions of the country, and one which was employed by all 
three unions under discussion. The general executive officers may 
propose some measure and submit it to a vote of the entire mem- 
bership. The Journal furnished the medium through which the 
need for the legislation was impressed on the membership. The 
vote is taken by the locals and the result is transmitted to the 
General Secretary. The votes are then canvassed, and if t|ie . 
proposition has been supported by two-thirds of the. members 



voting, the measure becomes law.* The infrequency of the con- J 
ventions in the Amalgamated Union has led to an extension of 
the referendum as a means of legislation. 

The experience of the trade unions of the country with the 
referendum should throw light upon the use of this method as a 
means of enacting state law. The problem of the union from an 
administrative point of view is not essentially different from that 
of the state. The voting membership of trade unions constitute 
a large element in the voting population of the state. The ques- 
tions presented to the union members are usually those that are 
easily understood, and concern those subjects with which the av- 
erage unionist is most familiar. It would seem that the refer- 
endum under these conditions would show its best results. The 



«. Aonventlon has bren held dnrln^r the jear» biennially daring the month of 
Augvat, the locala may propose amendments which may be adopted in the rego- 
lar way. Co^iaf. Revised 11M>4, sect. 174. 

•aoti«(. A, W. W. i. V, Revised 1004. sect. 34. The regnlation of tht 
If. W. W. U. was that a proposition ahonld receive two-thirds majority of tht 
membership of the imion. Cf. i3im%i, 1890, Art. IV. sect, a 
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theory of the referendum also appeals particularly to the union- 
ist because it is the nearest approach to democracy, which seems 
possible under our present organization of society. It gives to the 
individual a voice in the conduct and management of his organi- 
zation, provided he exercises his prerogative, which does not exist 
at the present time in any state. Wherever the referendum has 
been extended to the election of officials, it enables the individual 
to express his choice without fear of consequence, and at the same 
time it lessens the opportunity of forming cliques, rings, or com^ 
binations, with the view of controlling the policy of the union 
for personal considerations, legitimate or illegitimate.^ This is 
especially true where the Australian ballot system has been 
adopted, and the secrecy of the ballot is maintained. Further- 
more, the referendum is an expensive, method of conducting 
the business of an ora^anization. It will be shown that the elec- 
tion of officials in 1898 cost the Amalgamated Union only $70, 
whereas the convention in 1900 cost $2,910. It would seem then 
that the referendum was particularly well fitted for the man- 
agement of union affairs.* However, in practice the ^stem has 
disappointed the leaders, because of the failure of the mem- 
bership to exercise their prerogatives, and to defeat measures 
which were clearly for the best interests of the organization. 
In the latter part of 1900 the Amalgamated Union submitted a 
larjre number of important questions to the general membership. 
According to Secretary Kidd not more than one-eighth of the 
entire membership cast votes on these questions. There were 
only two or three unions that cast over 100 votes, although 
there were many of the locals which had a membership ranging: 
from four to nine hundred members.*. But the most emphatic 
stsitement on this point appears just at the close of Secretary 
Kidd's administration, when he expresses his opinion of the ref 



*'rh« Referendum was first used by the I. W. W. In the election of offlcen 
In 1898. Cf. Journal, Nov. 1898. p. 53. 

•Journal, March, 1900. p. 27. Cf. p. 93. 116. 

*KIdd 8ugf?ests the Cigar Makers* method of fining each member $1.00 who 
does not vote. /. W. W., Nov. 1900. p. 127. 
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erendum after fourteen years' experience as secretary of the 
Wood Workers' organization.^® He says: 

*'No fault can be found with the principles of the referen- 
dum, because all men should have a right to a voice and vote in 
the conduct and management of their organization. They 
ought to have a voice in the election of their officers. They 
ought, in fact, to have as much to say about the affairs in which 
they are interested, as any one else in the organization. 

**But, after all, democracy in unionism is a hideous failure, 
and this applies with considerable force to at least 50 per cent 
of the advanced unions, including the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers. 

**We send our delegates to conventions to frame laws for us. 
These delegates adopt proposed amendments by unanimous 
vote, but if these amendments are likely to take a solitary cent 
from the pockets of the members, the members defeat them. 
The same is true in connection with the election of officers. 
Members will abuse tbe officials to their heart's content, and at 
the same time manifest absolute indifference in electing com- 
petent successors ... 

** Democracy in unionism is a failure. This was never dem- 
onstrated to us more clearly than it is demonstrated in the Amal- 
gamated Wood Workers' Union to-day. Certain propositions 
were approved by our second convention that would have meant 
much to our organization. Yet returns at present indicate thiat 
these much needed reforms v/ill be defeated . 

**As we are retiring from the executive office of the Amal- 
gamated organization, we can say without fear of being chained 
either with mercenary anotives or a desire to acquire additional 
powers, that from our experience the only organization that can 
succeed effectively is one where power and responsibility are 
centralized. Never before have we been so firm in the belief 
that the so-called one-man power is the best power after all. 
The organization, however, should never surrender its right 
to recall an official who fails in the performance of his duty.. 
If power and responsibility are centralized on men who are hon- 



» six aa secretary of M. W. W. I. U. and eight of the A. W. W. I. U. 
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est, able, and conscientious, then the i>ower ami responsibility 
will be used for the common good of all."^* 

In both the Furniture Workers', and the Machine Wood Work- 
ers' Union, the local served simply as an administrative unit on 
all general questions, thus furnishing the means of presenting 
questions of policy, and of testing the sentiment of the member- 
ship on problems affecting the union. In purely local affairs^ 
such as shop-rules, by-laws, and the like, the local unicms have the 
right to legislate, providing their actioi^ are not in violation of 
the general constitution.^^ In the Amalgamated Union local 
legislation may be enacted eithc^ by the local union, or, in the 
larger wood working centers, byxwood workers' councils. In 
cities and towns where two or more branchy of the Amalgamated 
Union have been organized, there has naturally developed a need 
for harmony of policy and action, both in respect to. trade re- 
lations with employers and in respect to questions of internal 
policy, such as the fixing of dues^ assessments, and by-laws. In 
order to secure concerted action among the locals thus situated, 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers have developed a central labor 
body, occup3ing a sphere between the international organization 
and the local union, which they call the Wood Workers' Council. 
The first council of this kind was organized in Chicago during 

1894, and was composed of delegates from each of the six locals 
then existing in the city.^' This council of the Machine Wood 
Workers did not continue in existence very long, but in December 

1895, after the amalgamation with the Furniture Workers, steps 
were taken to reorganize the council and to place it on a new 
basis. There were then eight locals in Chicago, six of which were 
snade up of machine wood workers and two were furniture 
-workers. On January 10, 1896 a meeting was held by represen- 



^I, W. W., Oct. 1004, pp. 445-446. The referendum WM repealed at the 
^ast conrentioa, bot before it becomes lawful It bat to be ratified by a refer- 
•fftdam rote. PrtetHlmff^ of Fowrth OmnvtnUon, p. 46. 

>*At the Mcond coDTcntlOD of the M. W. W. U. a reculation was enacted, re> 
qalrinff that all bylaws be submitted to the General Council for Its approval. 
JV <e»a d »i ft ^ fMOHtf OlMi*. 1801, pi 2. 

» JfaoMiM Wootf Worker, July 1894, p. t ; Oct. p. 1. W. J. Hunter of Local 
No. 7 waa President and Fred Glockney of No. 9 was secretary of this organic 
jatiOQ. 
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tatives of tHe various unions, and established a wood workers' 
coimcil. The council announced three distinct objects. First, 
the establishment of a labor bureau, the privileges of which were 
to be confined to members in good standing in the locals afSliated 
with the council.** Second, the fixing of a minimum wage scale, v/ 
to be effective throughout the jurisdiction of the council. We 
wages paid in Chicago at this time ranged from $1 to $3 per 
day, with frequent variations for the same grade of work. * 
In order to introduce some uniformity in the wages paid for the 
same kind of work, the council determined to adopt a minimum 
wage scale for each branch of the trade." Third, in order to ex- 
tend and strengthen the organization in the city, the coun(^1I 
proposed to put organ izers in the field, and as an additional ele-. 
ment of strength, it proposed the introduction of the working 
card system.** This council has continued in existence since the 
date of its reorganization and its success hafs led to the establish- 
ment of similar bodies in other working centers.^^ As an admin- 
istrative body, the Wood Workers' Council exists by the author- 
ity of a charter granted by the General Secretary.** The coun- 
cil is required to pay to the General Secretaiy, a charter fee of 
two dollars, and dues to the amount of fifty cents semi-annually 
for each local union affiliated /with it.** The council holds regu- 
lar meetingEt once a week, but special meetings may be called by 
the request of ^'four del^ates f]:H)m at least four local unioms,'' 
but no meeting is lawful, unless all delegates have been duly no- 
tified at least twenty-four hours before the time of meeting.** 
Twelve delegates constitute a quorum for all regular and special 
meetings, provided they represent a majority of all the locals 
affiliated with the council. Each council has the authority to 
frame all trade rules, and make agreements with tbd employers,'^ 



^ Const of A. W. W., Conndl of Chicago, Sect 4. 

"7. W. W., March 1S96, p. 103. It was assumed that the employer had the 
right to dismiss any employee, who was not worth the minimum wage. 

" /. W, W., Jan. 18U6, p. 80. 

" There has heen as many as 12, and there are now 7 wood workers* conncilsw 

**Cf. 7. W, W., Aug. 1897, p. 14, for a copy of a charter for a wood workers' 
eomicil. 

** Const W. W. O. of Chicago, sect. 4-5. 

» Const A. W. W, 7. 17., Revised 1004, sect. 151. 

* Subject to the ratification by mass meetings of the employees. Cf. p. 144. 
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to found and supervise a labor bureau for its members, and to 
settle all disputes between local unions and their members.*' The 
council may also adopt whatever rules it may think necessary 
for the welfare of the locals affiliated with it, and to impose such 
fines on the unions and the membership connected with the comi' 
cil, as may be necessary for the enforcement of its laws and the 
maintenance of discipline. Non-compliance with any of these 
regulations by any local, except when the (General Council has 
over-ruled, is regarded as sufficient cause for revocation of the 
local's charter.*' So long then as the council legislates in ae« 
cordance with the constitution of the Amalgamated Union, it is 
supported by the general officers in the enforcement of its regu^ 
lations. Where a Wood Workers' Council does not exist, the lo- 
cals have the authority that is vested in the council, but its by- 
laws must be submitted and approved in the same manner by the 
General Council. Hence it is clear that the central organization 
exercises a decided check upon the character of local legislation. 
The local can, however, exercise an indirect veto upon the Gen- 
eral Council, through the right to amend the constitution." 

The Administhative System 

In the treatment of the methods of legislation, it has been 
shown that from the first there were two divisions of the govern- 
ment — the international and the local union. Furthermore, it has 
been shown that with the development of the problems of the 
union, there has come into existence a division, occupying an in- 
termediate place between the local and the international organiza- 
tion, namely, the Wood Workers' Council. When it comes to the 
administration of the laws, each division has its own set of ad- 
ministrative officials, each with its own separate functions. 

In the old Furniture Workers' Union the administration of the 
laws was vested in two committees, — ^an Executive Committee, at 
first called a Control Commission, and a Board of Supervisors. 
These committees were chosen by the local union, or unions, of a 



>(701l•^ W. W. 0. of Cblcago, sect. 16-17. 
Con9t, A. W. W. J. v.. Rev. 1004, sect. 133. 
IWd., sect. 40. 
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locality designated by the convention. The only limitation stipu- 
lated was that the two committees could not be situated in the 
same locality. The Executive Committee was composed of seven 
members, a corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, a 
treasurer, two trustees, and a press committee of two members.*' 
Besides the regular duties of the different members, this com- 
mittee had the supervision and direction of all agitation. They 
were authorized to spend $50 per quarter for this purpose, and 
could exceed this amount with the approval of the Board of Su* 
pervisors.** The Executive Committee was required to report 
the financial condition of the union once a quarter, and, after 
the Journal was founded in 1883, these reports appeared regu- 
larly in its columns. 

The Board of Supervisors was composed of five members, se« 
leeted in the manner indicated above. The duties of this board 
were to a considerable extent judicial. They heard all com- 
plaints made by local unions against the Ejceeutive Committee, 
or complaints of one union against another. The Board had the 
right to suspend the entire Executive Committee, or any indi* 
vidual member for cause.. This same authority extended to the 
action of the local unions, or to that of individual members of 
the same. In case of suspension, either of the entire executive 
committee or any individual member of the union, the parties 
affected had the right to appeal to a vote of the entire union.*^ 

In the Machine Wood Workers' Union the administration of 
the general laws was in the hands of the international o£9cer&^ 
the general president, four vice-presidents, and the general 
secretary, together with a general executive council, composed of 
five members.^' These oflScers except the general executive coun- 



*The members of the Executive Committee tfAve bonds to the local onion 
electing them for the faithful performance of their duties. The method of se- 
lecting officials was changed in 1890. Thereafter the meeting that chose the 
ExecntlTe committee designated the office for which each member was chosen, 
and the General Secretary might be chosen from any local affiliated with the 
I. P. W. U. Cf. Proceedings of Eighth Oonrention, pp. 68-69. 

"This featare was adopted at the Third Convention. Cf. Verhandlungen, 
p. 13. 

''Const. J. F. W. v., 1883. Art. 10. 12. 

^ Const. 'M. W. W. I. U., 1890, Art. Ill, sect 1-6. The executive council 
held office until their successors were elected and had qualified. Cf. Ihid., Art. 
Becc. X. 
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cil, were elected by the annual convention. In case of the council 
the members were chosen in the following manner: All locals with- 
in a radius of twenty miles of the general office met in joint ses- 
sion and elected five members of the union to act as a general ex- 
ecutive council.^' The constitution provided that the council 
should select its own chairman, and that it should meet once a 
month for the transaction of business. The duties of the council 
were varied. It was called upon to decide all questions not spe- 
cifically provided for by the constitution ; to hear and pass upon 
all grievances; to appoint a committee of two to audit and ex- 
amine the books and vouchers of the general secretary at the end 
of each month; and to recommend new laws to the locals and ''to 
transact such business as may come before it."** 

In the Amalgamated Union the officers of the international or- 
ganization have the chief administrative duties.*^ The officers of 
the Amalgamated Union consists of a general president, a general 
secretary, a general treasurer, and a general council.** No mem- 
ber of the Amalgamated Union is eligible for a general office un- 
less he has been a member continuously in good standing for two 
years immediately preceding his election. All general officers 
hold their positions for a term of two years. In case a general 
officer should accept a political nomiuation he is required to ten- 
der his resignation within ten days, and if he refuses the general 
council declares his position vacant. 

The system of election is somewhat complicated. It is similar 
in many respects to the ^stem used by the Cigar Makers. This 
method of election has arisen from the fact that the conventions 
are held at long intervals,** so that some method had to be de- 
vised for the election of officers other than by the representative 
conventions, if these officers are to be frequently held account- 
able by the general membership. By means of applying the ref- 



^Ibid., Art. Z, sect. 2. At the second annual convention It waa recommended 
that the general officers should act as the executive council, but the prq;>08l« 
tton failed to pass at this time hut later became law. 

"•/ftW., Art. IV, sect. T. 

« Oonsi. A. W. W. /. U., Rev. 1904. sect 168. 

•» Constitution, A, W. W, I, V., Revised 1904, sections 17-18. 

■* Constitution provides for a convention every three years, but a convention 
was not held from 1004 until March, 1009. Ibid., sect 5. 
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erendum to the nomination and election of ofScers an inexpen-^ 
sive method has been devised, even if it is somewhat awkward 
and unweildy. Biennially, during the month of July, each local 
union has the right to nominate one pej'son for each of the 
general ofSees, and four for the general council, the 
delegates to the convention of the American Federa* 
tion of Labor, and also the place for the location of the head* 
quarters of the Amalgamated Union, which is voted on in 
the same manner as the general ofScers.*^ All nominations must 
reach the general ofSce by August 5th, and the C^eral Secretary 
then supplies the local unions with official ballots, on which is 
printed the name of each candidate. The election is held under 
the direction of the local union in accordance with constitutional 
provifflons. Each local union is directed to appoint an election 
committee, and a polling place for every one hundred and fifty 
members or major fraction thereof. The committee is composed 
of three members, one appointed by the local president, one by 
the vice-president, and one by the financial secretary. This com- 
mittee has full charge of the election, and it is their duty to see 
that no member deposits more than one ballot, as voting by proxy 
is not allowed under any circumstances. The general council is 
empowered to adopt whatever methods are necessary for insur- 
ing an honest election. 

The voting takes place during the week commencing the first 
Monday in September, and the polls are required to be kept 
open from seven-thirty until ten P. M. The recording secretary 
is required to notify all the members of the time and place of 
holding the election. After the polls have been closed the elec- 
tion committee, together with the president and secretary of the 
union, shall sign the list of voting members and certify that no 
member has cast more than one ballot. The ballots and the list 
of voting members are then placed in an envelope, and in the 
presence of a majority of the election committee, it is mailed to 
the general secretary. This envelope is then held unopened' until 



••/Wd., flections 36-48. The names of all candidates and the locals nominat- 
ing them are published In the Anfimst Issue of the International Wood Worker. 
The sjstom has been freo.uently modified, especially In the direction of requir- 
ing the nomination to be made earlier In the year so that If a second vote la* ' 
necessary, It can be taken before the close of the year. 
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the canvassing board meets to count the votes. The general presi- 
dent authorizes three locals, situated within a convenient dis- 
tance from the general office to select one member each to consti- 
tute a canvassing board. This board meets in the office of the 
general secretary on the second Monday of October to canvass 
the vote. No returns are received after the board has convened. 
The vote is compiled and a report prepared for publication in 
the International Wood Worker. A clear majority of all votes 
cast is necessary for election, and if there be no election on first 
ballot, all but the two candidates polling the highest vote for 
each office are dropped, and another vote is taken on the remain- 
ing candidates. This ballot must be taken so that the election 
will be definitely settled by the fifteenth of December. 

The system is relatively inexpensive. In his report to the 
Orand Rapids Convention, General Secretary Kidd stated that 
the total expense of the election of officers in 1898, including 
postage, express charges, and printing, was only $70. But it has 
two serious defects. First, there is a decided tendency for each 
local to nominate some ambitious member from its own member- 
ship. This can be shown by the following table, compiled from 
the election of 1904 : 



Office. 


Total candidates 
for each office. 


Nominated by 

one local 

only. 


Nominated by 
candidate's 
local only. 


General President. 


9 
10 
17 

47 (4 to be elected) 
61 (4 to be elected) 


6 
6 

3^ 
45 


4 - 


Oener&l Secretary 


8 


General Treasurer. 


7 


<Oeneral Council 


8S 


A Xjt T 


28 







It will be seen that of the nine candidates for the office of 
general president, six received the nomination from but one lo- 
<;al and four of these were supported only by their own locals; 
thirteen out of the seventeen for the general treasurer were nom- 
inated by only one local and seven of the thirteen were sup- 
ported only by their own local. Such a method, while it gives 
the rank and file of the membership a chance to express their 
desires, results in a considerable amount of aimless balloting. 



*'0ne local nominated foor of its own members, three nominated two each. 
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But if the system is to be tested by the character of the men se- 
lectedy there can be little criticism, for the union has been, from 
the first, in the hands of conservative and fair-minded labor 
leaders, with no mari^ed disposition toward rotation in office. In 
the second place, only a small proportion of the membership par- 
ticipate in the election. In the election of 1902 the canvassing 
board reported only 5199 votes cast, not counting the baUota 
that were mutilated, and those from unions which had not com- 
plied with the law.^* The membership of the union at the time 
of the election was estimated at 20,000,'^ so that after making a 
very liberal allowance for the ballots thrown out, it is safe to as- 
sert that considerably less than half the membership voted at 
this election. In his report to the convention in 1900, Mr. Kidd 
complains of the failure of the membership to take part in the 
general elections, and advocated the adoption of some method to 
compel the rank and file to vote. 

The general president is not, as might be supposed, the chiei 
executive of the organization, but shares this function with tht 
general secretary. The general president presides over the con- 
ventions of the Amalgamated Union, and has a voice in its pro- 
ceedings, but is not permitted to vote except in case of a tie. He 
conducts all appeals against the decisions of the general secre- 
tary, is ex-officio member of the general council,'* and the consti- 
tution stipulates that he shall use ''the best of his ability to 
further the interests of the organization,^"* which in practice is 
interpreted to mean assistance to the general secretary in the 
publication of the journal and in organizing the industry when 
not otherwise employed. In case of strikes he is frequently a 
member of the strike committee. However, the general president 
is not a mere figure-head, even though the power which he can 
constitutionally exercise is very limited. Since the policy of the 
union is determined in a large degree in the general council, as a 
member of this body, he can and does exert a very definite in- 
fluence in framing that policy. 



— TntemaUonaJ Wood Worker, Nor. 1902, p. 129. 

^Ibid., Nor. 1902, pp. 12d-127 and 129. The same results may be shown 
from other elections. 

» Con$1ititiion, A. W, W I. U. Revised 1904, section 17. 

»7W<f., section 19. ! 
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The most important oflScial of the union is the general secre- 
tary.*® He, in fact, is the real executive oflScer of the organiza^ 
tion, although his duties are quite as much judicial and legisla- 
tive as executive. All applications for charters are passed upon 
,by him, and, if the local organization applying has fulfilled the 
constituticmal requirements, the general secretary grants the 
charter. Benefit claims also, which were formerly passed upon 
by ihe general council, are now acted on by the general secretary 
and come before the general coimcil only in case of appeal from 
his decision. Becords of the proceedings of the conventions and 
the transactions of the council are kept by him. Also all money 
received by the Amalgamated Union is paid to him, for which he 
is required to keep an accurate account, issuing a quarterly r(N 
port of all receipts and expenditures. This report is carefully 
audited by a committee appointed by the general counciL Tn 
his quarterly report he is required to give statistical informa- 
tion relative to the state of trade, the rate of wages, and the 
hours of labor in the various wood working centers. The report 
must also contain statistics of strikes and lockouts during the 
preceding quarter, indicating the cost and the number of men 
involved. The January report must give the exact membership 
of each local union, the number of charters granted, and tbe 
number surrendered during the preceding year, together with 
the gain and losses of membership.*^ A copy of this report 
must be furnished each local union. 

The general secretary is ex-oflScio member of the general coun- 
cil, and he has a voice also in the proceedings of the conventions. 
Tn these two bodies he can exert a large influence upon the legis- 
lation and the general policy of the organization, and while he 
is required to refrain from active part in local work,, he has the 
general supervision of the work of organization. The consti* 
tution provides that the general secretary shall issue monthly to 
all members of the Amalgamated Union an official journal, to 



•• ContUtution, A. W, W. 1. U, Revised 1904, sect 20-30. 
« JJ>id., sect. 22. 
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be known as the ^'International Wood Worker/'** This jour- 
nal is to be managed in accordance with trade union principles, 
•and is the medium through which the general membership is 
kept informed of the transactions of the general council, as well 
«s all matters pertaining to the Amalgamated Union. The geif^ 
•eral secretary is required to give bond satisfactory to the geiir 
«ral council for the fiiithful performance of his duties. He is 
held accountable in two ways ; his actions are subject to revi^oa 
by the general council, and at the biennial elections, his admin- 
istration is passed upon by the general membership. The gen- 
eral secretary receives a regular monthly salary, fixed l^ the 
<M)nvention. 

The general treasurer is the custodian of the funds of the 
union. His books must at all times be open for examinaticm, 
and he must be prepared at any time to give a correct report of 
the receipts and expenditures. At no time can the cash in the 
treasurer's hands exceed $50, and all money in excess of this 
sum must be deposited by the general secretary and general treas- 
urer in their names and the name of the Amalgamated Union 
in some secure institution.*' The treasurer receives all money 
from the general secretary, to whom it is paid, and he is not 
permitted to pay out money except by a written order from the 
general secretary. The general treasurer is required to furnish 
bond to the same amount as the general secretary. By virtue 
of his position in the general council, the treasurer has imx)ort- 
ant influence in framing the policy of the union. 

The general council is the chief administrative body of the 
organization. It is composed of seven members, — ^the three 
general officers and four elective officers.** One member of the 
general council must reside in the city where the general office 
is situated. With the exception of the general secretaiy and one 
Other member no two members of the general council can be 



<*The Furniture Workers pnbUabed a Journal entitled The International For- 
nltvre Worker. The machine wood workem published The Machine Wood 
"Worier. 

^JbU., sect. 31. 

^Ihi4., Sect 17. 



*v 
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residents of the same state or province. The functions of the 
coiincil are varied. In the first place it performs the duties of a 
supreme court, hearing the appeals, both from the decisions of 
the local union and from those of the general secretary. In this 
way the council becomes a check upon the general secretary^ 
even though he is "a member of the body which passes upon his 
actions. The decisions of the council are governed in all cases 
by the constitution, whenever there are regulations covering the 
question involved. Otherwise the case has to be decided upon 
its merits in accordance with equity. Then, the council has a 
large legislative power. An amendment to the constitution 
may originate in the council, and if supported by a two-thirds 
majority of all members voting by a referendum, the amend- 
ment is adopted. Furthermore, the council may decide whether 
it is necessary to levy a special assessment:, which is really a leg- 
islative act. At times the council is called upon to exert execu- 
tive powers, as for example, whenever local unions desire to in- 
augurate a strike, the grievance must be submitted to the coun- 
cil for its approval. Should any question of policy or of admin- 
istration arise, which was not covered by constitutional provi- 
^ons, it would be within the authoritj'' of the council to act upon 
such questions as it saw fit. 

In the administration of its policy the membership of the 
union has shown its wisdom by electing and retaining in 
oflSce men experienced in trade union affairs, thus giving to the 
organization the benefit of a continuous i)olicy. The general 
president, John Green, held office from the date of founding the 
organization until the first convention of the Amalgamated 
Union (Oct. 1896). Upon his resignation, D. D. Mulcahy was 
elected to succeed him and with the exception of one year Mr. 
Mulcahy has been continued in that office to the present time.*' 
T. I. Kidd was elected general secretary by the first convention 
of the Machine Wood Workers in 1890, and he was retained in 
this position until his resignation in 1904. He was succeeded 



^In the election in 1898 Mr. E. E. Lord was chosen on second ballot, serv- 
ing only one year. 
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by John G. Meiler, who has been continued in that office from 
January, 1905, to the present tirae/^ This practice of long ten- 
ure in office resulted in a continuity of policy which has added 
to the strength of the organization. 

As an administrative unit the local union has been essentially 
the same throughout the histoiy of the three organizations con- 
sidered and has been the principal medium through whichjthe 
laws and regulations of the international union have been en- 
forced upon the membership and through which also the general 
membership have exerted their influence upon the policies of the 
international organization. The international union comes into 
direct contact with the general membership in two ways, first by 
requiring the registration of each member in the central office 
and by granting from this office the membership book of the 
union. In the second place, whenever a local surrenders its 
charter, if there are any who desire to retain their membership 
in the organization, it is the duty of the recording secretary to 
notify the general secretary of this fact, forwarding to him a 
list of such members. Cards of membership are granted to 
them by the general secretary, and they are known as isolated' 
members.*^ In all other matters the local is the medium of 



^Perhaps no trade union has owed its existence to the Influence of one man 
as the M. W. W. has to T. I. KIdd. He was the prime moyer In the agita- 
tion which resulted in the formation of the union, and It was in a large 
measure through his persistent and able management of the affairs of the union 
that the M. W. W. became a recognized force In the wood working trades. 
He became known as a staunch friend of the laborers and as a fighter for the 
welfare of the union. His ability was recognized, not alone In his own union 
but also as an official o( the A. F. of L. (Ue served for 5 years as an officer 
of the A. F of L.) He was furthermore recognized by all students of the 
trade union problems as a capable leader in the trade union movement. He 
came to be respected by the employes, and finally was offered and accepted a 
position in the labor department of the firm (Brunswick, Balke ft Collender) 
against whom he had waged more than one successful strike. 

^f Const. A. W. W. 1. v., sect. 93-95. This provision applies only to those 
members who are more than five miles from a local, and the card of membership 
is in reality a clearance* card granted by the General Secretary, which must be \J 
deposited in case the holder finds work within five miles from .imy local. These 
members pay their dues and per capita taxes direct to the general office and in 
every other respect they are members in good standing, entitled to all the bene- 
fits and privileges of the organization. 
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<M>ininunicfttion between the mternational and the general mem- 
bership. The local comes into existence by means of a charter, 
which is granted by the general secretary in accordance with 
definite constitutional regidations. A local cannot legally with- 
draw from the Amalgamated Union, if there are seven members 
of the local that object to such action, and no local can legally 
withdraw unless at least three months' notice of this intention 
has been given to the Amalgamated Union.** Since the forma- 
tion of tie Amalgamated Union the locals have been composed 
of employees in mills, furniture factories, car shops, wooden 
ware manufactories, and all indoor wood workers, except stair 
builders and mill wrights.** 

The local unions have a full corps of officials who have charge 
of the details of local administration. The constitution of the 
Amalgamated Union stipulates two qualifieations for office, 
namely, a member must be over twenty-one years of age, and no 
member can be nominated for office, who is not present at the 
time of his nomination, unless he is absent on business of the 
union.*^* With the exception of a conductor and a warden, who 
are appointed at each meeting, all local officers are chosen by a 
i^ecret ballot and a majority of the votes cast is sufficient for 
^lection.**^ The term of office, except in the case of the trustees, 
those elected to fill a vacancy or officers of newly formed locals, 
18 for one year. The trustees are elected so that one shall re- 
tiro at each semi-annual election.*^' The duties of the various 
officers are similar to those of the same officers in the Amalga- 



««/Wif., sect. 164. 

^•TlilB wa« the jurisdiction allowed by tbe Downey Decision. Cf. p. 205-7. 
At the last convention the Jurisdiction was extended to **all skilled persons em- 
ployed !n the wood working; industry.** Cf. Proceediups Fourth Conv., p, 47. 
"The regulation now is that when ten or more men, between the ages of 18 and 
60 years, who are of good health and of good moral character, able to command 
the average wage make application to the tveneral Secretary, a charter wni be 
granted, proVlded that no objections made by any branch of the Amalgamated 
TTnlon in the district from which the application has been received, are sus- 
tained by the General Council. 

^Cantt. A. W. W. J. U., sect. 103, 106. 

•» /Wd., sect. 102. 

«/bW., sect. 104, 105. 
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mated Union. In many respects the financial secretary is the 
most important local official, as a major portion of the executive 
work of the union, — such as receiving funds, signing warrants 
on the treasurer, keeping accounts between the local and its mem- 
bership, granting clearance and withdrawal cards, and the like, — 
is conducted by this officer. All funds collected by the financial 
secretary are turned over to the treasurer, who pays claims 
against the local only on warrants signed by the president and 
financial secretary. The trustees, — who have general supervi- 
sion of the property of the local, — ^may designate the bank in 
which the funds of the local may be kept. They are also required 
to audit the books of the officers once a quarter and report the 
results to the local union. The leaders of the organization 
usually get their first training as local officers.*^' 

In the adminstration of the business of the local union there 
are many questions which cannot be handled directly by the 
local. Often-times the membership runs up into the hundreds, 
and the men are employed in a number of different factories. 
Questions naturally arise concerning shop conditions in a. single 
plant, which affect only the members employed in that plant, 
and which require direct and immediate attention. Such ques- 
tions cannot be brought before a regular meeting of the local 
union. For the transaction of such business most labor organi- 
zations have adopted the shop steward system. Usually the 
local appoints a shop steward who is authorized to call and pre- 
side over the shop meetings, where all business pertaining to that 
particular shop may be transacted. For the purpose of illus- 
trating the working of the system, the rules and regulations 
adopted by the Amalgamated Wood Workers' Council of Chi- 
cago, and in force in Cook County, may be taken as typical cf 
the system developed by the Amalgamated Wood Workers' 
Union. These rules are formulated by the Wood- Workers* 
Council, and then submitted to the general council for approval 
They provide for the appointment of a shop steward by the 



•» OoneiiiuHon, Revised 1004. sectiomi 107. 109. 110, 112, 118, 116, 118, 119. 
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business agent of the oouncil,*^^ whose term of service is at least 
six months; bnt should he be discharged or quit work in that 
time, he is required to report to the business agent with all sup- 
plies and documents in his possession.*^^ The shop steward is 
required to call a meeting of the employee of his shop at least 
once a mgnth, when all business of the shop is transacted.*^* At- 
tendance at the shop meeting is compulsory. If a member fails 
to attend a regularly called meeting, after he has been notified, 
without satisfactory excuse, he is subject to such fine as the shop 
meeting may impose. In case the member refuses to pay the 
secretary of the shop meeting the fine against him, the matter 
is referred to the secretary of the council, who notifies the union 

• 

to which the member belongs to collect the fine, and no working 
card will be issued to the member until the fine is paid.*^^ The 
shop steward must see that all members in the shop are in pos- 
session of the quarterly working card, and when a new man is 
hired, he mlist approach him and explain the benefits and priv- 
ileges of membership' with the union and invite him to join. 
In case he refuses to sign an application for membership within 
twenty-four hours, the matter is at once reported to the business 
agent of the council. If a closed-shop agreement exists between 
the employer and the organization the matter will be brought to 
the employer's attention by the shop steward, though the shop 
steward is not i>ermitted to adjust any disputes, unless in ex- 
ceptional cases, without first consulting the business agent or 
the council. If an adjustment cannot be reached the shop stew- 
ard reports to the business agent, who then investigates and at- 
tempts to settle the difference."' 

The shop steward is the medium through which many other 
matters of interest to the union are transacted. He coUeets the 



•* Oou9Utuii<m of the Amalgamated Wood WorMere' CouneU, of Chicago, 1901, 
section 1. The Fnmlture Workers did not develop a shop steward system, but 
the system which wss operated by the M. W. W. was adopted almost bodily by 
tile Amalgamated Union. Ct. Conet. M. W. W. 1890. Art. XXIV, sect. 6. 

^IJM., Section 4, 8. 

••/Wd., Section 3. 

''Ibid., Section 29. 

••JWd., page 18, rule 2. 
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statistics of the members employed in his shop in the varioos 
branches of the industry, and reports this information to the 
Wood Workers' Council not later than the second week of each 
month.'^* He reports all unsafe machinery operated in his shop 
to the business agent, and in case of an accident he notifies the 
business agent or the secretary of the council, and instructs the 
injured workman to make no statement except to officers of the 
counciL The labels and label transfer stamx>s are kept in hi«i 
possession, and he is responsible for their use. He is required 
to see that no material is labeled except that made under union 
conditions. Thus it appears that the shop steward system is a 
necessary device for carrying out effectively union principles. 
Without some such system it would be impossible for the union 
to put into operation the principles for which it stands. 

Tn those cities in which a wood working council has been cs^ 
tabb'shed, the administration of local laws is in a large measure 
transferred to the officers of this organization.®* A wood work- 
ers' council has the usual corps of officials — ^president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and board of trustees, — ^whose 
duties correspond in all essential details with those already de- 
scribed. In addition to the above-named officers, the position of 
business agent should receive some consideration. While the 
business agent is not an official of the organization, it frequently 1/ 
happens that he exercises more power and has a greater influ- 
ence, on the affairs of the organization than any officer.** The 
business agents, with the exception of the secretary, are ap- 
pointed by the council. A member must have belonged to the 
union at least three years prior to his nomination to be eligible 
for appointment as a business agait. The business agents, if 
not delegates, are ex-officio members of the council, in which 
case tEey have a voice, but no vote in the proceedings of this 
body. The function of the business agent is to have general 
supervision of all work within the jurisdiction of the council. 



*/Mtf., page 18, role 5. 

*»The Chicago Wood Workers' Council Is taken as a type. 

*^ Oon$iituiion of the Atnalgnmated Wood Workers' Oouncd of Chicago, sect 14. 
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It is his duty to have union men employed in all shops, if pos- 
sible, and in ease of disputes, he shall endeavor to settle the dif- 
ficulty to the best interest of the council.** He relies upon the 
shop steward for facts as to the standing of the factory. The 
council may direct the business agent to collect initiation fees, 
but he is required to give receipts for such sums and turn over 
all funds collected by him to the secretary at each regular meet- 
ing. The council may appoint as many business agents as are 
necessary for the proper supervision of the affairs of the coun- 
cil. They are required to meet three times per week to consult 
as to the best methods of procedure, and to file with the secre- 
tary daily reports of the conditions of labor in the various shops. 
The business agent may prefer charges against any member 
found guilty of violating the rules of the council. He must al- 
ways be prepared to i*espond to a call for a business agent, and 
perform such duties as the council may direct. The council 
may at any time dismiss a business agent on proven charges of 
incompetency, intemperance, or negligence of duties. 

The Triaii System 

In the administration of the affairs of a union many questions 
arise which involve the constitutionality of a given policy or ac- 
tion. The attempts to solve this question has led to the develop- 
ment of a judicial system which is one of the most significant dfv 
velopments in the government of trade unions. This sfystem is 
known in the Amalgamated Union as the ** Trial System" and 
was adopted from the Machine Wood WoAers' Union. Where- 
ever a wood workers' counci] has been established, the question 
of the violation of union rules comes directly within the author- 
ity of the council. In fact, one of the objects of the council is 
*Ho settle all disputes between local unions and their mem- 
bers."*' For this purpose the council appoints a trial commit- 



**Tn serious dlfflcultles tbe matter may be taken up by the General Secretary. 
Cf. page 168 ir. 

^ Const. Ohio. W. W. C, sect. 4, 80-39. Cf. also Const, M. W. W. I. V., 
1890. Art. XII, sect. 1-3. Also Const. A. W. W. I. U., sect. 90-101. 
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tee of five members, no two of whom may be from the samte local. 
It IS the duty of the trial committee to gather evidence, which 
is then reported to the council, where it is decided by a majority 
vote. All chaises against a member must be presented in writ- 
ing with a full explanation of the charges, giving the names of 
the prosecutor and the defendant, as well as the witnesses.** 
The committee has the authority to call for whatever evidence 
it may require, and in case an accused member refuses to appear 
before the committee without reasonable excuse, he may be fined 
by the cononittee as it thinks proper. The accused member is 
given the right to plead guilty before any other evidence is 
taken, or he may remain to defend himself against prosecution 
and, if he chooses, he may employ some member of the union to 
assist him in the defense. The case is then decided by the coun- 
cil as indicated above. "Where a council does not exist, the trial 
committee reports to the local and the case is then de- 
cided by a majority vote of the local. In case of fine the sec- 
retary of the council notifies the union of which the accused is a 
member, that a fine has been placed against the accused party 
and this fine must be paid the same as dues.®'^ The accused 
member may take an appeal from the decision of the local or the 
wood workers' council, to the general council in which case he 
must give security to cover the fine or no working card will be 
granted to him.** Should any financial secretary violate this reg- 
ulation he may be brought before the trial committee and pun- 
ished as it sees fit. In extreme cases an accused may appeal to 
the general representative convention for a justification of his 
action but this is the final resort and he must abide by its deci- 
sion or failing to do so, be suspended from the union. 
This completes the treatment of the internal structure of the 



** Witnesses for the prosecution summoned by the council, are given 2Gc car- 
fare. The members of the committee receive $1.60 for each meeting of the com- 
mittee. Cf. R«U$ of A. W. W. O. of Chic. sect. 88. 

*Any member who works for less than the official scale shall be fined |10 
for the first offense, $25 for the second, and $100 for the third. Cf. Oontl 
A. W. W. O. of Chic, p. 13. Members are not' permitted to work on buildings, 
and if they do, they are subject to a fine of $5 for the first offense. Ibid. p. 18. 

**The general council hears also all appeals from the decisions of the gen- 
eral secretary. 
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organization, but the union has certain external relations, the 
social significance of which cannot be passed over without a 
brief examination. In the first place the Wood Workers are af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor. In the meet- 
ing of tUs body its representatives take part in framing the 
policy of that organization on questions in which all the laborers 
of the country have common interests. The Wood Workers have 
had occasion to appeal to the American Federation in their juris- 
dictional disputes with the carpenters.*^ But the principal im- 
portance of this relation is to bring the union into touch with 
the national labor movement. In the second place, in the lai^er 
cities the Wood Workers are usually affiliated witli central labor 
organizations, as for instance, the Chicago Federation of labor. 
Here the delegates meet and pass upon the larger local questions 
which affect all the laborers of the city. Questions of national 
interest come before these bodies also, and the expression of 
opinion may take the form of resolutions indicating the attitude 
of the organization, but the influence of such bodies is more di- 
rect and potent on local questions. Lastly, in Chicago the Wood 
Workers are members of the Building Material Trades CounciL 
The need for this organization arises from two causes, concentra- 
tion of production on the one side, and extreme division of labor 
on the other. There has been a constant extension of centralized 
management without a corresponding extension of centralized 
control of the employees. This has led in many cases to the fol- 
lowing situation, namely, that in one shop there will be work- 
men belonging to a number of different unions. The agree- 
Vments may expire at different times, and, because the processes 
^ may be so nearly alike, the employer can play one group of 
workmen against another. The Building Material Trades 
Council has undertaken to handle this situation. It recognizes 
that the workmen in the shop have certain shop interests which 
can best be handled by increasing the strength of each union in 
^Rlring its agreements. If the agreements of all unions expire 
at the same time, and the various unions agree to work for a 



«Cf. p. 200-221. 
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common end, the strength of each union is greatly increased. 
The Building Material Trades Council then is simply a devise 
for meeting a condition which has been created by changed 
methods of production. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE FINANCIAL AND BENEFIT SYSTEMS 

The subject of the finances of the organization may be di- 
vided into the revenues of the international, those of the wood 
workers' council and those of the local union. There are four 
regular sources of revenue, the per capita tax, the sale of sup- 
plies, advertisements and subscriptions to the journal, and a 
group called in the secretary's report, ** other sources." Be- 
sides these regular sources of income, there is always an import- 
ant item in special assessments. Whenever the funds of the 
Amalgamated Union run low and a deficit is likely to occur, 
the general council has authority to draw on the locals for a sum 
not to exceed ten cents per member.^ If the treasury becomes 
exhausted on account of a strike, the general council has the 
authority to levy on all members not aflfected by the strike, a 
special monthly assessment of twenty-five cents. 

In the old Furniture Workers' Union the locals had the right 
to regulate the dues but they were required to pay to the Execu- 
tive Committee a weekly due of 10c per member.* From this 
sum a reserve fund of 10c per month per member was set aside 
to be used m case of strikes. Half of the reserve fund was kept 
on deposit with the treasury of the local union, but it was at v^xe 
disposal of the Executive Committee alone, so that the local had 
to keep it separate from all other moneys in its possession. Each 
local was further required to contribute 10c per month per 
member for agitation purposes and for the support of the jour- 



^ Const. A. W. W. I. v.. Rev. 1904, sect. 67. 

* A charter fee was charged after 1800. An Initiation fee of $1.00 and an In* 
creaBe of the monthly dues to 50c was made at the same time. Cf. Const. 
F. W. I. v., 1891. 
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nal, and in return for which the journal was sent free to every 
member of the organization. Finally each local was required 
to conti'ibute 5c per member every three months to constitute a 
convention fund from which the traveling expenses of the dele- 
gates were defrayed.* All moneys paid to the union were re- 
ceived by the corresponding secretary, who was required to keep 
an accurate account of the financial standing of the locals with 
the national organization. He was required to draw up quar- 
terly financial reports, which were subject to revision and audit 
by the trustees, who had the authority to examine the financial 
books of the union at any time. The money received by the cor- 
responding secretary was turned over to the treasurer, who kept 
a record of all receipts and expenditures of the union and re- 
ported the same at each meeting of the executive committee. 
The cash on hand could never exceed $50, the excess being de- * 
I)osited by the trustees in some place of safe keeping designated 
by the executive committee. The treasurer was not permitted 
to pay out any money except on the written order of the record- 
ing secretary, and endorsed by the trustees. The funds of the 
Furniture Workers' Union were as effectively safe-guarded as 
regulations can establish safety. The most serious defect in the 
financial system of the union was one that was common to all 
organizations of that date, namely, the dues were so low and the 
income so small that it was impossible to build up a strong or- 
ganization able to endure a long financial strain^. 

The revenue of the Machine Wood Workers was derived from 
charter fees, the per capita tax, — including the dues from iso- 
lated members, — and special assessments.'' The revenue from 
the first two sources was to be used as a fund for the support of 
the union and for the payment of the benefits prescribed by the 
constitution.* At the second convention a general strike fund 



• This provision was enacted at the second conyention in 1874. Cf. Verhand' 
Uingtn, p. 18. 

« Facts for the I. V. W. U. have been taken from the constitution of 1888. 

■Every local was required to pay a fee of $10 for a charter and an outfit. 
Cf. Con«t if. W. W. /. v., 1890. Art. V, sect. 1. 

*Ihia., Art VI. sect. 1, 8. 
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was established and the general council was empowered to levy 
on all locals not affected by the strike, a monthly assessment not 
to exceed 10c per member, whenever any deficiency should oc- 
cur in the fund. This assessment was in force as long as the dis- 
pute was continued and the locals were required to pay it within 
two weeks from the date of notification. In case a local should 
fail to pay any of the taxes or si>ecial assessments for a period 
of three months, the general secretary was authorized to suspend 
the local from benefits.^ 

The sources of revenue of the Amalgamated Union have al- 
ready been stated. The per capita tax is the most important 
source of revenue. Between October 1, 1896, and December^ 
1903, this tax constituted approximately 75% of the total reve- 
nue. It is a uniform tax of 20 cents for all members in good 
standing and is paid by an order on the treasury to the general 
secretary.' The per capita tax is paid into a general fund for 
the management of the organization and for the payment of the 
benefits provided by the constitution. AU money due the Amal- 
gamated Union is jmid to the general secretary, who turns the 
funds over to the general treasurer. In this way there is estab- • 
lished a double check on the finances of the union. The same 
method of management is followed also in the local organization, 
where the financial secretary collects all money due the local, 
and pays it over to the treasurer, who acts simply as custodian 
of the funds. The object of this system is to give the member- 
ship a better opportunity for detecting any crooked work on the 
part of the officials. The union has made no attempt to 
establish a large fund. The general officers have had great diffi- 
culty in impressing upon the membership the need of high dues 
in order to put the union on a strong financial basis. It was 
not until 1902 that the minimum local dues were raised to 50 



v/Mtf.^ Art VI, sect. 1, 3. On the last meeting night of each month the 
president and financial secretary of the local were required to sign an order on 
the local treasary for the amount of the per capita tax, and tiie treasurvr 
must pay the tax to the general secretary without delay. 

■Has heen increased to 30c at last convention. This will require ratiflca- 
tlon by membership before It becomes lawful. Prooeedingt Fourth Convention, 
p. 57-64. 
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cents per month.* After 1897 there was a decided movement to 
increase the dues and initiation fees of the local unions through- 
out the country. In Chicago the agitation resulted in the estab- 
lishment of uniform initiation fee of $5 for Oook County,^® and 
this was raised to $10 two years later.^^ The same effort was put 
forth elsewhere with imnilar results, as in Minneapolis in Janu- 
ary, 1900, when the initiation fee was increased from $5 to $10.'^ 
While there was a decided resistance to an increase in the dues, 
tiiiere was a strong desire for high benefits. This attitude is 
probtdbly due to the large German element among the member- 
ship, who brought with them from the International Furniture 
Worker's Union a strong sentiment in favor of high benefits. The 
' futility of this policy was evident to the leaders," and often em- 
barrassed the treasury, rendering it impossible for the general 
officers to enforce the decrees of the union in regard to the pay- 
ment of strike benefits. 



^CofutiiutUm, 1902, Beet 49. Have been increased to 7Gc per montb. Cf 
Prortedings Fourth Convention, p. 56. 

>•/. W. W., Jan. 1897, p. 228. 

» IWd., June 1899. p. 64. 

M/Wtf., Nov. 1899, p. 122. 

"The following la the substance of an article entitled "High Does Mean 
Success," and it expresses the attitude of the oiOcials toward this question. The 
Amalgamated Wood Workers have had recently about fourteen disputes on at 
one time. - In every instance demands were made upon headquarters for finan- 
cial assistance In our industry strilces usually involve larger numbers cf 
men than* are involved in strikes in other industries. All the more reason why 
we should have a strong fund with which to fight and win our battles. It was 
Impossible to grant all of our unions on strike financial assistance. . 
The Wood Workers must learn that "out of nothing, nothing can come," and If 
they achieve success they must follow in the footsteps of others, and do as 
others have done who have succeeded. One trouble with the average working- 
man is in his belief that as soon as he organizes a union, and as soon as he 
becomes involved in a strike, all the other trades unionists throughout the 
country will dip into their pockets with lightning speed and see how many 
sheckles they can withdraw to donate to his support This is a mistake. 
There is too much of these "passing the hat" tactics in the trades union move- 
ment. ' . The time is well nigh here when men should organise and 
build upon organisation and remain quiet until they are in a position to do 
something besides gaining some knowledge of the particulars and tactics of the 
trades union, before making demands. . The policy of the past of 
having one or two strikes, paying out all of our money and then beginning to 
save again for some other strike Is foolish in the extreme. We ought to have 
a good fund to be used when occasion requires, and there need l>e little fear of 
fUlure. Cf. /. W. W., May 1900, p. 52. 
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The principal items of expenditure are the general expenses, 
including printing, labels, supplies, salaries, etc., publication of 
the International Wood Worker, the payment of benefits, — death 
disability, and strike — organizing and traveling expenses, and 
the per capita tax to the American Federation of Labor. The 
four items of general expenses (including printing, labels, sal- 
aries, and supplies. 27.8%), organizing expenses (24%), publi- 
cation of the Journal (14.1%), and the benefits (27.8%) con- 
stitute 93.7% of the total expenditure of the Amalgamated 
Union. The total expenditures show a marked increase in prac- 
tically all items. Using January 1, 1900 as a dividing line, a 
comparison of the expenditures between 1896 and 1900 and 1900 
and 1903 will show that the payment of benefits during the first 
period amounted to 59.4% of the total expediture, a sum which 
is relatively abnormal and is accounted for by the expenditure 
on the Oshkosh strike. This strike alone cost the union $17,205, 
or 47.2% of the total expense of the union during tiiis period. 
Wliile the absolute amount expended on this item during the 
second period had increased from $21,670 to $36,426, the relative 
importance declined to 27.8%. The amount expended on death 
and disability benefits increased from 8% to 12.9%, or an abso- 
lute increase of 5.7 times. The relative amount expended on 
strikes had declined from over 50% to 13%, and the actual 
amount spent was just under the sum spent during the first 
period. General expenses had increased from 20.4% to 27.8% or 
4.7 timses. The largest growth is shown in the item of organizing 
and traveling expenses, which increased from 7% to 24%. This 
was the result of the movement which was begun toward the end 
of 1898 for the extension of the union. As a result of this agita- 
tion the union attained its maximum numerical strength. 

The principal safe-guard against misapplication of funds and 
crookedness in the financial operations of the union lies in the 
provisions for auditing the accounts of those officers, into whose 
hands the finances of the union are entrusted. The constitution 
contains adequate provisions on this point. It provides that the 
general council shall appoint an auditing committee of three 
members who shall audit the accounts and examine the vouchers 
of the general secretary and general treasurer at the end of each 
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fiscal quarter." This provision, together with the provision re- 
quiring these two officials to file bonds, furnishes the union with 
adequate machinery for safe-guarding its funHs, but it must be 
remembered that the efficiency of such regulations depends not 
upon the letter of the provision itself, but upon the spirit in 
which it is administered. 

The income of the local organizations is derived from five 
regular sources, — ^initiation fees, dues, fines, and charges for 
clearance and withdrawal cards. Each candidate for membership 
must pay nn iniation fee of not less than one dollar. This fee, 
however, is not uniform but is subject to local regulation pro- 
vided that no local charges less than the above minimum.^* The 
important source of income is the monthly dues, and here again 
the union makes provision for a minimum charge of fifty cents 
per month, and further regulation is left to the local unions.^* 
The monthly dues in the Furniture Workers' Union were left to 
local regulation but a per capita tax of 10c per member per week 
had to be paid to the executive committee. The Machine Wood 
Workers provided a minimum monthly due of 20c, which after 
a long and constant agitation has been raised to 75c per month 
in the Amalgamated Union. The income from fines and charges 
for clearance and withdrawal cards is relatively small and ir- 
regular. An analysis of the reports of the financial secretary of 
Local No. 17 of Chicago showed that 78% of local receipts come 



^* Const. A. W. W. I. v.. Rev. 1904, sect. 33. In the Furniture Workers' 
Union, in both the national and local organiBations, the trustees were author- 
ized to examine the financial books of the union at any time and to audit the ac- 
counts of the corresponding secretary and treasurer. Cf. p. 101. 

"The initiation fees charged by the various locals may be seen from the fol- 
lowing table taken from the proceedings of the Third Annual Convention. 
39 unions reported initiation fees at |1 .00 

18 unions reported initiation fees at 2.00 

7 unions reported initiation fees at 2 . 60 

19 unions reported initiation fees at 8.00 

26 unions reported initiation fees at 5.00 

18 unions reported initiation fees at 10.00 

8 unions reported initiation fees at 16 . 00 

»The monthly dues charged by the various locals were reported as follows: 

10 unions reported dues at 70c-76c per month 

19 unions reported dues at 60c-66c per month 

86 unions reported dues at 60c-66c per month 

14 unions reported dues at 40c per month 

1 union reported dues at 80c per month 
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from dues, 18.6% from fines and clearance cards and the balance 
from miscellaneous sources. The money paid into the treasury, 
from whatever source, constitutes a fund from which all the ex- 
penses of the local are met. No money can be withdrawn from 
the treasury, except by an order signed by the president and 
financial secretary, and bearing the seal of the union.* 

Local imions have three principal items of expense, — ^the per 
capita taxes, the general running expenses, and the sick and ac- 
cident benefits, whenever such benefits are paid. An analysis of 
the local expenditures, as portrayed in the same financial reports, 
will show the following facts concerning the nature of the ex- 
penses of a local union. The largest single item was the per 
capita tax to the general union. This, together with the per 
capita taxes to the various organizations with which the local 
was affiliated, accounted for 31.4% of its expenses. If to this 
be added the amount paid for convention expenses, the sum 
chargeable to the maintenance of the union would be raised to 
40.4%. The second largest item of expense was what was classi- 
fied as donations to other unions, which amounted to 22% of the 
total expense. These donations were made for strike purposes, 
and if to this be added the amount which the local expended in 
defraying its own strike expenses, it would bring the total ex- 
penditures for this purpose up to 26.5%. The purely local ex- 
penses, including salaries, hall rent, printing and advertising, 
supplies and postage, labor day expenses, entertainments and 
miscellaneous and benefits, including strike and death benefits, 
and donations and loans to members, amounted to 37.4%. While 
these items would vary from local to local, and from year to year 
in the same local, the conclusion seems clear that less than two- 
fifths of the expenditures of the local can be chargeable to local 
purposes, and the balance in one form or another goes toward 
maintaining the organizations with which the local is affiliated, 
and to assist other unions that are in distress. 

The revenue of the Wood Workers' Council is derived from 
initiation fees, sale of working cards, a per capita tax and from 
fines levied by the council on members or locals. Each member 



• Const, A, W. W, I. v.. Rev. 1904, sect 116. 
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aflSliated with the council is required to carry a quarterly work 
card, for which a charge of 15c per quarter is made. The local 
unions are held responsible for the collection and payment of all 
money due the council, and each local is compelled to take as 
many working cards as it has members in good standing. In the 
per capita tax a distinction is made between the journeymen and 
honorary members and apprentices. Journeymen pay 6c per 
month, while apprentices between the ages of 16 and 20, and all 
men over 60 years of age are admitted upon the payment of one 
half the .regular initiation fees and one half of the regular dues.^^ 
The appr^itices are required to cany a special working card 
for which the full amount is charged. The revenue raised from 
these various sources is paid into a general fund, and from this 
fund the expenses of the council are met. 

The Benefit System 

One of the effective appeals which the union makes to the 
workmen for the sacrifices that are necessary for the support of 
the union is the right to the protection furnished by the organi- 
zation through its system of benefits. The system of benefits 
which the Amalgamated Union has maintained is with few modi- 
fications the one which was developed by the International Fur- 
niture Workers' Union. As has been shown the adoption of this 
system was made a condition of amalgamation by the furniture 
workers.*' As finally developed by the Furniture Workers' 
Union the system included the following benefits: tool insur- 
ance, strike benefit, sick benefit and a mortality benefit. The 
Amalgamated Union has added from the Machine Wood Work- 
ers' constitution a total disability benefit. The Machine Wood 
Workers early established a system which provided three bene- 
fits, — funeral, total disability, and strike benefits. 

The tool insurance benefit was established by the International 
Furniture Workers at their second convention in 1874/^' Many 



^'All wood workers from foreign countries are admitted, If they present their 
membership book as proof that they are members in good standing, by the pay- 
ment of one-half of the regular initiation fees. Oon$i. W, W. O. of Chic, p. 13. 

«Ct p. 68. 

^» Ver\andlungen de$ Zioeiten9 JahreM Oongre99e$. The question occupied the 
greater part of the time of the delegates at this coQTeiltion. 
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of the workmen in this industry owned their own tools, which 
was, and still is, especially true of the cabinet makers, whose 
complete set of tools is now valued at from $100 to $150. These 
tools were always subject to risk, and the Tool Insurance Fund 
was established to cover this risk and protect the workmen 
against sudden loss. The Machine Wood Workers were not sub- 
ject to a loss of this kind, as the machinery was the properly of 
the employer and this fact accounts for the absence of tool in- 
surance from the system of benefits established by that organiza- 
tion. In order to participate in this fund the applicant must 
have tools valued at not less than $25 nor more than $100.*^ He 
is required to pay an initiation fee of 7% of the insured value of 
his tools, or in other words, a minimum fee of $1.75 and a maxi- 
mum fee of $7. In case the losses can not be met by the fees a 
special assessment can be levied to cover the deficit.*^ The fund 
thus established is under separate management and is run as a 
mutual association. Five-sevenths of the fee is kept under the 
administration of the local union, which in the larger unions is 
invested in gilt edge securities.^* The remaining two-sevenths is 
now paid over to the secretary of the fund.** Formerly this sum 
was paid to the executive committee, who turned the money over 
to the general treasurer. The accounts were then kept by the 
corresponding secr^ary, and the executive committee was re- 
quired to make half yearly reports to the local unions of the con- 
dition of the fund. The board of supervisors watched over the 
insurance fund as over financial operations of the organization, 
and in case fraud or improper action was discovered, the board 
had the right to suspend the guilty member and call for the elec- 
tion of a successor. Such action required four-fifths majority of 
the board and the aggrieved person had the right to bring the 
matter before the next convention for final settlement.** 

Members participating in the fund have their tools insured 
against loss by fire, water, falling buildings, explosives, and 



••Formerly ^150. 

« Const, der WerkeeugVer»icherung$ Kaase, 1874. sect. par. 1, sect 5, par. 1. 
^Ihid., sect. 9, par. 1. 2. 

» Oonat. A. W. W. I. U., Rev. 1904, p. 65-59. 

^CoMt. der Werkzevg-Veraioherungt Ka99e, 1874, sect. 9, par. 1-2; sect 7, 
par. 1-11. 
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losses of similar character. The insurance will be maintained as 
long'as the member remains in good standing with the local, and 
keeps all of the assessments paid up to the insurance fund. In 
case a local is not in good standing with the national organiza- 
tion its members lose the right to participate in the benefits. In 
the Amalgamated Union, should the member take out a with- 
drawal card, he is entitled to receive the five-sevenths of his ini- 
tiation fee which is on deposit with the local union, and on return 
to the organization he may be reinstated by paying back this 
amount to the local. In case of death of a participating member, 
the relatives receive the full 7% of the insured value of tools. 
When a loss occurs, an investigating committee is appointed by 
the local, who, together with the local treasurer, investigates the 
claims and assess the loss. If the claimJs are found to be genuine, 
and the member in good standing, the benefit is paid.**^ 

In case of dissatisfaction with the decision of the investigating 
committee, the difference can be adjusted by voluntary arbitra- 
tion, — ^the members selecting one man, the committee one, and 
these two selecting the third. The decision of this committee is 
final. The insurance fund thus established and managed can be 
maintained so long as there are as many as two locals supporting 
it, and at least one member in each local having tools insured to 
the value of $25. The first cost of the insurance to the members 
is somewhat high, but for a period of years it makes very cheap 
insurance. Between 1886 and 1890 the insured value of'the tools 
was $76,660, and the assessed losses $7,625.25. This would be a 
yearly rate of about 21^% of the assessed value of the tools.*' 
Oftentimes the interest on the fund on deposit with the locals is 
suflBcient to meet the losses for a period of six months or a year. 
In fact there was no assessment made from 1894 to 1898, so that 
during this period the yearly rate was 1%% This will fluctuate 
of course with the number of assessments which are necessary to 
cover the losses.*^ 



« In the I. P. W. U. good standing meant dues and asseMment paid to date. 
If unpaid for 8 weeks, the member lost his benefits; If for three months, the 
member might be reinstated on payment of does; If six months In arrears, tho 
member was dropped. Ihid , sect. par. 1 ; sect. 10, par. 2-3. 

«• Proceedings Eighth Convention I. F. W. U., p. 19. 

« CoMt. A. W. W. I. V. Rev. 1904, p. 55-69, sect. 1-17. 
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The delegates to the first convention of the Furniture Work- 
ers' Union pledged the support of the new organization to its 
members in their disputes with the employers. For this purpose 
the executive committee was authorized to set aside from the 
weekly dues a reserve fund to be used in case of strikes. When- 
ever this fund fell below $2 per member, the executive committeo 
could levy a special assessment in such amounts as the circum- 
stances required. Half of this fund was kept on deposit with the 
local treasuries, but it was at the disposal only of the executive 
committee. The new organization promised to pay from this 
fund a weekly benefit of $5 to all members in good standing, who 
were out of work on account of a strike, that had been recog- 
nized and approved by the executive committee. As in case of 
all the benefits of the union, the strike benefit suffered on account 
of the low dues and the high benefits paid.** The natural result 
of such a system is^ that in time of a crisis the whole fund be- 
comes depleted. Temporary relief may be furnished to a portion 
of the membership, but a large part of the members may get 
little or no protection for their contributions. To be effective 
the dues should bear some relation to the risk involved, and in 
this respect the system of the Furniture Workers' Union was 
very deficient. 

The Machine Wlood Workers made no provision for the estab- 
lishment of a strike fund at their first convention but announced 
that a strike benefit would be paid, providing the strike had been 
duly authorized by the general council.** The funds necessary 
to pay this benefit were to be secured by a special assessment of 
ten cents per month, payable by those members who were not 
affected by the strike. At the second convention a strike fund 
was established by setting aside a per capita tax of five cents per 
month per member, and by giving the general council the power 
to increase this fund by special assessment in case the fund be- 
came depleted.*^ The same convention provided for the pay- 



» C«. p. 112. 

^Oonat. M. W. W. I. U.. 1890, Art. IX. sect. 1. 

••If. W. W. Sept., 1891, p. 2. Strikes were to be declared only as the last 
resort and then only when supported by a three-fourths' majority of the votes 
of the local, cast by secret ballot All members of the local had to be notified 
that a meeting to vote on a strike was to be held. Oon9i. M. W. W. I. V., 1890» 
Art IX. sect 2, 4. 
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ment of a strike benefit of five dollars per week to all members 
out on duly approved strikes, — ^the benefit to be paid as long as 
the strike was continued. 

The provision for strike benefits in the Amalgamated Union, 
while differing somewhat in detail, has followed the same general 
plan already outlined. All members, engaged in a legally auth- 
orized strike, are entitled to $5 per week as long as the strike 
continues.*^ An improvement has been made in a bidishing the ^ 
strike fund and paying benefits out of the general receipts of the 
union. General Secretary Kidd called attention to the need for 
this change at the Third Annual Convention and the suggestion 
was later adopted. This change places all the funds of the gen- 
eral organization at the disposal of the general council in case of 
a protracted strike.^* In case the general funds become depleted 
the general council may levy a special assessment of twenty-five 
cents per month on all members not affected by the strike. The 
strength of a union is no greater than its ability to protect its 
members in their effort to maintain their bargaining power. The 
experience of the Amalgamated Union has shown, even when all 
the funds of the organization were available for this purpose, 
that strike benefits had to be suspended during periods of large 
and prolonged strikes. And from the founding of the Furniture 
Woricers' Union to the present time, the officials of the organiza- 
tion have had a constant struggle to convince the membership of 
the necessity of providing adequate means for supporting 
the men out of work on account of a contest in behalf of union 
principles. 

A large part of the Second (Convention of the International 
Furniture Workers' Union was devoted to the question of sick 
benefits. Provision was made for the establishment of sick bene- 
fits by the local unions and, like the tool insurance fund, the right 
to participate was made optional. The fund was created by the 



« OonBi. A. W. W, J. v.. Rev. 1904, sect. 189. 

^Proceedings Third Conv., p. 16. Kldd recommended that the provlglon re- 
qnlrlng the payment of |5 benefit be repealed and the general council be em- 
powered to donate what the situation and the general treaaory would war- 
rant. He stated that this had, as a matter of practice, been done by the gen- 
eral comicil, for otherwise many of those involved in strikes would have re- 
ceived no financial assistance. 
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contributions of the participating members, and the management 
of the fund differed widely in the various locals. The dues 
ranged from 30c to 50c per month.** Some locals chained an 
initiation fee and this varied from $1 to $3.** The benefit pro- 
vided for was usually out of all proportion to the premium 
charged. One of the New York locals provided a benefit of $6 
per week for 13 weeks, $4 per week for the next 26 weeks and 
then $2.50 per week until the amount paid had reached $390, 
after which a weekly benefit of $2 was to be paid without limita- 
tion as to time.*' A Cleveland local made provision for a benefit 
of $4 per week for six months, after which the local took 
whatever action seemed wise.*^ These cases may be taken as 
typical of the sick benefits as managed by the local organizations, 
and illustrate the attitude of the membership toward the ques- 
tion of benefits. 

The International Furniture Workers' Union established a 
sick benefit in 1880, but the provisions were completely changed 
at the convention of 1884. The constitution of the fund as modi- 
fied at that time, required a medical examination of all prospec- 
tive mera;bers. The membership was divided into three classes, 
and the initiation fees and dues were graded according to the 
class. The initiation fees were $3, $5, and $8, and the dues were 
$.50, $.75, and $1 per month respectively. After three months 
each member was entitled to a benefit of $6, $9, or $12 per week, 
according to the class to which he belonged. The benefit began 
with the first day of sickness, but it would not be paid unless the 
duration of the sickness was for one week or longer. Besides the 
payment of the sick benefit, free medical assistance was given 
also in many cases, the union retaining the services of certain 
physicians for this purpose.*^ 

The practice of leaving the provision for sick benefits to the 



»OleveUind Local No. 2, 1882. 

•* Cleveland local No. 2. had a graded Initiation fee. Up to 45 years of age 
the fee was |2, and $1 per year additional for each year up to 60 years of age. 

» Local No. 9, (N. Y.) 1881. 

» Cleveland Local No. 2. 

•fOoneUtuiion of the &ick JlctJcpt Fupd of the I. F. W. U., 1885, Art II, pft& 
2-4 ; Art. Ill, par. 2 ; Art. IV. par. 1 ; Cf. also I. F. W. Journal, Aug. 17, 
1889. 
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local unions has been retained by the Amalgamated Union, and 
there is a wide variation in the rules of the locals governing the 
benefits, except in one feature, namely, that the benefits prom- 
ised bear little or no relation to the charges made for its sup- 
port.^ It is not uncommon to find locals agreeing to pay $4 
and $5 per week in sick benefits from funds collected in dues of 
50c per month. The inevitable result has been the depletion of 
the funds. In some cases the locals have established separate 
sick benefit funds to which members contribute a sum in excess 
of their monthly dues. The weakness of the system has been 
recognized by the general officers. General Secretary Eidd in 
his report to the convention in 1904, sets forth very vividly the 
situation as it prevailed at that time^*; he commended "the 
goodness of heart" which prompted the unions to adopt such 
generous policies, but called attention to the fact that such a 
policy was suicidal, because it robbed the local of its sinews of 
war, rendering it weak and impotent. He argued that "a trades 
union was a business institution and should be governed accord- 
ingly," and therefore a union governed by sentiment was 
doomed to failure. Furthermore, he condemned the practice of 
making donations and loans to members, arguing that no well^ 
governed union will allow its treasury to be depleted by such 
methods, nor should any union be permitted to bring its career 
to such an ignoble end. 

All three unions made provision for the payment of a bene- 
fit upon the denth of a member. The Furniture WoAers' 
Union paid a mortuary benefit, which was run on a mutual basis. 
An initiation fee of $1 was charged, and an assessment was made 
•in case of the death of a member. The benefit paid was $250 
upon the death of a member, and $100 upon the death of the 
wife of a member.** In the Machine Wood Workers' Union a 



^OoPii. A. W. W. I. v.. Rev. 1904, sect. 138. The Amalgamated Union is in 
no sense responsible tot tbe payment of sick benefits established by the locals. 
The Machine Wood Workers' had no proylsion for sick beneAti, except that mad* 
by the local mfiions. ' 

^Proceedings, TMrd Annual OonveniUm, p. 29. 

^The monthly cost per member from July, 1888 to September, 1884 was 
glyen as 16c. ProtokoU der eeohien Congreeeee, p. 9. 
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funeral benefit of $60 was paid from the general treasory upon 
the death of a member and $30 upon the death of a member's 
wife, provided that each were in good health at the time the 
member was admitted to the union .*^ The funeral benefit paid 
by the Amalgamated Union is graded according to the length of 
time a member has been continuously in good standing. A bene- 
fit of $50 is paid, providing the member has been six months in 
good standing ; $75 after eighteen months, and $100 after three 
years' membership. This benefit is paid to the widow, or other 
relatives of the deceased member, and it amounts to little more 
than the payment of the funeral expenses, which are usually 
a heavy burden for the family of most laborers.** 

The Machine Wood Woricers' Union provided for a total dis- 
ability benefit of $100 to be paid to any member who had been 
over one year in good standing at the time of the accident which 
incapacitated him» providing that the accident was not caused 
through drunkenness or other misconduct.*' This benefit was 
incorporated into the benefit system of the Amalgamated Union 
and like the funeral benefits, the amount paid was graded ac- 
cording to the length of time the member had been continuously 
in good standing. The amounts paid were $150, $200 and $250, 
according as the member had beai in good standing one, two or 
three years.** The amount paid from the treasury of the 
Amalgamated Union on account of benefits during the interval 
between 1900 and 1904, was $16,900 in death and disability, 
and $17,060 in strike benefits, or 25% of the total expaiditure 
of the union between the dates mentioned.*' 



** Const., M, W. W. L U. 1890, Art. XXI sect 1-6. The benefit paid upon the 
death of ^e wife of a member was discontinned at the second convention and 
the benefit payable upon the death of a member was raised to $75. Of. M, W. W., 
Sept 1891, p. 2. 

*» Const, A. W. W. J. 17., Rev. 1904, sect. 186. 

** Const, jr. W, W, I, V,, 1890, Art XXI, sect. 4. The amount paid was 
raised at the second convention to $250. Cf. M. W. W., Sept. 1891, p. 3. 
At this convention an accident benefit was established which provided for the 
payment of $6 per week for a period not to exceed ten weeks, payable to those 
incapacitated by any accident resnlttaig from the pursuance of regular work. 
This benefit was discontinued during the first year on account of the number 
of claims made upon the funds. 

«• Const. A. W. W. I. v.. Rev. 1904, sect. 187. 

^Proceedings Third Annnol Convention, p. 26-28. 
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In the payment of all claims the initiative must be taken by 
the persons interested in the claim. Application must first be 
made to the local union with full particulars concerning the 
basis for the claim. The local then becomes the agent, as it 
were, for the individuals applying. A committee of three is ap- 
pointed by the local to investigate the claim and report back to 
the local. If the claim is approved, the financial secretary of 
the local forwards it to the general secretary with full particu- 
lars of the case, together with a medical certificate from a repu- 
table physician, if the case involves the death or disability of a 
member. The financial secretary is also required to send a cor- 
rect statement of the standing of the members, together with his 
miembership book, as a mteans ot determining the justice of the 
claim. The general secretary passes upon the case, according 
to the evidence at hand.** But the parties interested may ap- 
peal from the decision of the secretary to the general council, 
whose decision is final. In case the claim is granted, payment 
is made through the financial secretary of the local union, to 
which the member was affiliated, to the parly entitled to receive 
the benefit. All claims against the Amalgamated Union of 
whatever character must be filed with the general secretary 
within sixty days from the time they accrue, otherwise they will 
not be allowed. 



^OoHSi. A. W. W, I. v., ReT. 1904, sect 142-49. Formerly these claims 
wem passed on by Uie Qeoeral Conncilp but as It was a matter of routine la 
most cases, the work was tnnied over to the Secretary, protecting the member- 
ship by an appeal to the General Council. The regolatlons goyemlng the pay- 
ment of claims In the Amalgamated Union were Incorporated In large measare 
from those that existed In the M. W. W. I. U.. Cf. Oofist. Jf. W, W. I. U., 
Art XXII, sect 1-8. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF THE UNION 

The objects of the Furniture Workers' Union were declared 
to be ''united resistance to all dangers that threaten the exist- 
ence of the members and the advancement of our common wel- 
fare in every possible manner. To accomplish these objects we 
shall struggle to uphold and to increase the rate of wages, 
shorten the work time, abolish the contract system, provide for 
a mutual assistance in case of strikes, of loss by fire, sickness, 
death, lack of employment and legal prosecution of the em- 
ployers."* The spirit of these objects was not materially 
changed by the Machine Wood Workers who declared that the 
purposes of their organization were to secure an amelioration of 
the conditions of labor in the wood working industries, to secure 
higher wages, to regulate the hours of labor, and to secure ''the 
social, moral and intellectual elevation'* of the workmen.^ In 
order to accomplish these results the union proposed to estab- 
lish a fund for the protection of its members, to assist them in 
finding work when unemployed,^ to provide against idckness, 
death, and disability, and to regulate the relations between the 
workmen and the employer as well as the relations between 
members of the organization.^ 

In fulfilling its pledges to the workmen the Furniture Work- 
ers Union took a firm stand in regard to such industrial prob- 



^ Moelfel'Arl>eiter Journal, Feb. 1883, p. 4. The legal prosecution referred to 
arose out of the frequent necessity of sneing employers on account of loss of 
too1« occasioned by Are in workshops. To assist this work a legal benefit was 
established in some of the locals. 

*Connt. M. W. W, I. U., 1890, Preamble. 

• Bmplo3rment bureaus were established by the locals. One was established 
hi Chicago in 1892. M. W. W., June 1892, p. 9. 

« Oon8t. Jf . W. W. v., 1890. Art. I, sect, 2. 
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lems as child labor, piece work, contract labor, and the shorter 
work day. In the first convention the union declared against 
child labor, which had become an evil in certain branches of the 
industry as the result of the introduction of machinery. Fre- 
quent accusations were made against the employers for viola- 
tions of the law in regard to the employment of children. The 
union had no constitutional regulation of apprenticeship, so 
that no attempt was made to control the number of workmen 
entering the trade. 

The piece work system was strongly opposed by the union. 
There were at least three arguments used against this ^stem. 
1) It gave to the employer an opportunity to deceive, and to 
take an undue advantage of the workmen, on account of the fre- 
quent price regulations made necessary by the introduction of 
new machinery and new processes. 2) The system was opposed 
also on the ground that it constantly ui^ed the workmen to ex- 
ert themselves unduly, and in this way to lessen the demand for 
labor." 3) And finally, the system tended to create a spirit of 
jealously among the workmen, which was detrimental to har- 
mony and co-operation in the trade. 

The opposition to the piece work system took the form of an 
argument in favor of uniform wages and payment on a time 
basis. It was argued that the employers by the use of machin- 
ery could employ less skilled workmen, and could in this way 
force the wages of skilled workmen to a lower level. If the 
system were abolished, the workmen would be better oflf because 
the weekly pay would then be certain, and because it would be 
easier to control the wage-scale. Men wotrMng by the day, it was 
argued, would recognize more quickly that they had a common 
interest, and inider these conditions they would be more likely 
to pull together for a common cause-— the increase of the wage- 
scale. Once the system had been abolished it would then be 
necessary for the union *'io strive for a rate of wages as nearly 
as possible imiform."^ The grading of wages is always used by 



■ Fumitttre Workers' Journal, June 8, 1889, p. 1. 
*The Italics appear in the article. 
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the employers to keep wages down, and therein they will succeed 
as long as they deal with the individual in fixing the rate of 
wages This grading system, furthermore, gives al- 
most as much opportunity for using the individual selfishness 
as the piece work i^stem. As far as classification of wages, ac- 
cording to various grades of skill and experience may be con- 
sidered necessary, fixed limits might be agreed upon ; but within 
these limits the rate should be the same for all. Such a system 
would no doubt meet with much opposition even among the 
workmen, springing from the same motive from which the work- 
men still prefer piece work; but the whole trade would be de- 
cidedly benefited We should lose no time in giving 

our earnest attention to these questions: Abolition of piece-work 
and the adoption of uniform wage-rates.'' ^ 

The agitation for a shorter work day occupied a large place 
in the policy of the Furniture Workers' Union. From the date 
of the organisation until the time of the amalgamation with the 
Machine Wood Workers, the union was constantly urging a 
shorter work-day. The question came up for discussion in 
some form at every convention. The representatives of the 
Furniture Woricers took an active part in the discusrion, and in 
the framing of the resolution passed in 1885 by the Federation 
of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada," recommending that the eight hour day should 
constitute the legal work day ''from and after May 1st, 1886," 
for all unions affiliated with that organization, and recommend- 
ing further that these unions should direct their actions so as 
to conform with this resolution.* The delegates from the Furni- 
ture Workers ai^ued against making this resolution general on 
the grounds that many of the unions were new and untried. 



^Furniture Worherw' Journal, Jnne 8. 1889. p. 1. 

•This organisation became the American Federation of Labor In 1889. 

*The resolution m foil was as follows: "Resolyed, By the Federation of Or- 
ganised Trades and Labor Unions of tbe U. 8. and Canada, that eight hoars 
shall constitute a legal day's work from and after May 1, 1886, and that we 
recommend to labor organised throughout this jurisdiction, that they so direct 
their laws as to conform to this refiolutloa by the time named." Jfoebal- 
Arleiier Journal, July 17, 1885, p. 1. 
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and for this reason, they urged that the Federation of Organ- 
ized Trades and Labor Unions should designate such unions as 
were sufficiently prepared to undertake the action recom- 
mended.^® Fear was expressed that the whole movement would 
go up in aimless enthusiasm and thereby receive a decided set- 
back, and so far as it affected the Furniture Workers, this feel- 
ing was expressed as follows: '^ Especially for our trade the 
question of introducing the eight hour day is of too much im- 
portance to suffer ourselves to assist in kindling a straw-fire 
enthusiasm. '*" 

The policy took definite shape in January, 1886. The Execu- 
tive Conmiittee submitted resolutions to the locals, requesting 
that they vote upon them, and report the result not later than 
February 25th, in order that the International Union might com- 
ply with the instructions of the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions, which had set March 1st, 1886, as 
the date for reporting such information.^* The resolu- 
tions declared for a reduction of hours and a demand ^ 
for higher wages at the same time. fThe Fumituxe Work- 
ers were very i>ositive in the belief that the whole movement 
should be centered in the one question of hours, and they were *^ 
insistent in their arguments that the wage question should not * 
be involved in the demands of the locals at this time. In order 
to strengthen the movement the locals were recommended to take 
the following action : Firsts that a weekly assessment be levied 
on all members having employment on May 1, and that efforts 
be made to collect similar accounts from laborers who were not 
members, for the purpose of supporting those who were com- 
pelled to strike for the eight hour day. Second, wherever there 
was no combination of different trade organizations, these trade 



ujiroedel-Ar»«<««r JourfMl, July 17, 1885. 

" FwrMiurt Worken' Journal, July 81, 1885, p. 1. 

«* The resolutions were as follows : Resolved : That union No 

declares In favor of the Introduction of the eight hour work day from May Ist, 
next. 

ReeolTed, That simultaneous with the Introduction of the eight hour work day, 
higher wages shall be demanded. 

Resolved, That union No with all the means at Its command will 

endeavor to carry out this rule In all factories and workshops of our branch 
of the trade. Furniture Worker** Journal, Jan. 1886. 
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unions should immediately xinite and should pledge themselves to 
support those who desire to introduce the eight hour day and were 
compelled to strike for it." The May movement aflPected the Fur- 
niture Worker in much the same way that it did all other labor 
organizations of that time. There was a rapid increase in mem- 
bership during the early months of the year, a large number of 
men on strike after May 1, the strike fund depleted and a decline 
in the membership ; this, in short, is the history of that move- 
ment. The Furniture Wbrkers recognized that the May move- 
ment was a failure, but their ardor was not lessened by the out- 
come, for at the Seventh Convention in September 1886, a reso- 
lution was passed in favor of keeping up the agitation for the 
shorter work day, and instructing their delegates to the conven- 
tion of the Federation of Organized Trade and IjaDor Unions, 
to urge in that convention that hereafter such agreements be 
effected in but one trade at a time, and that all other trade or- 
ganizations should assist that one financially and morally to 
carry out the plan.** From this time until the amalgamation 
with the Machine Wood Workers, the Furniture Workers con- 
tinued to advocate this policy. It appears, then, that the Furni- 
ture Workers consistently adhered to the policy of a shorter work 
day, and while they were swept into the over-ambitious attempt 
of the May movement in 1886, their counsel was on the whole con- 
servative and on the side of what was feasible. 

The policy of the Machine Wood Workers' union on such 
questions as hours, child labor, and immigration was determined 
in a very large degree by the conditions in the industry. The 
machine processes offered an opportunity for employing un- 
skilled workmen. On this account in certain centers the com- 
petition of immigrants and woman and child labor was very 
marked. Consequently the wages were low, — ^in some cases ex- 
tremely low and the hours of labor long. The wages varied 
from 6 to 35 cents per hour with an average of from 15 to 18 
cents; the hours varied from 9 to 12, and the low wages were 



^•Furniture Worker** Journal, Peb. 12, 1866, p. 1. 
^* ProceedintjB Seventh OonventUm. 
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usually associated with long hours.^' " TJnder such circumstances 
it was perfectly natural for the union to stand for a shorter 
work day, and against the employment of women and children, 
and to exercise its power in organizing the immigrants. 

The policy of the Amalgamated Union has been to control the 
supply of labor, and no serious attempt has been made to set up 
barriers against workmen entering the trade. In 1904 the 
highest initiation fee charged was $15, and this in only three lo- 
cals. Eighteen locals charged $10, while 107 charged $5 or 
less.^* In no case did the dues exceed 75 cents per month, the 
majority of the locals charging 50 and 60 cents. ^^ The union 
does not set up any serious obstacles to young men entering 
the trade. The apprenticeship rules provide that apprentices 
between 16 and 19 years of age may become what are known 
as *' honorary members."^* The question of apprenticeship 
is left to local regulation. The usual rule is one apprentice 
to four or five journeymen, although some locals limit the num- 
ber to as few as one to ten. They are required to pay 25 cents 
per month dues, and carry the quarterly working card. They 
serve three years at the trade before they are called upon to pay 
full dues, and be entitled to full privileges.^* No initiation fee 
is charged at the time of initiation into full membcirship. 

In regard to hours the regulations vary from local to local, 
and the last available reports show that the work day varies 
from 8 to 10 hours. In 1904, 61 locals reported a ten hour day, 
while 77 locals reported a nine hour day or better. Only three lo- 
cals could report an eight hour day.^® The attitude of the union 



"In Grand Rapids the hours were from 10 to 12, and the wage from 12% to 
22% cents per hour. Intemalional Wood Worker, Oct. 1899, p. 114. In Osh- 
koeh the houii were from 9 to 10, and the wages 6 to 15 cents per hour. Ihid., 

April, 1898. 

^•Proceedings Third Annual Convention, p. 28. 

" OoneUiution, Revised 1904, Sect. 68-70. All applicants for membership 
who are 60 years or over, or of poor health, may become honorary members. 
They pay 25 cents per month does, and except for death and disability benefits, 
they enjoy all rights and privileges of the union. 

« Dues have been raised by last convention to 75c per month, subject to rati- 
fication. Proceedings Fourth Convention, p. 66. 

i* Constitution, Revised 1904, Sect 70. 

» Proceedings of Third Annual Convention, p. 28. 
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has been strongly in favor of the shorter work day, and in many 
places it has succeeded in reducing the number of hours of work. 
There are no regulations in regard to the introduction and use 
of machinery, or the number of machines to be run by each 
workman. In fact there is little occasion for such questions to 
rise in the industry. There has come up at frequent intervals 
the question of workmen owning certain kinds of tools, and the 
sentiment has developed that all tools should be owned and pro- 
vided by the employer. The Wood Workers' Council of Chicago 
has a regulation which prohibits any member from offering to 
furnish his own knives, clamps, and hand saws and screws as an 
inducement to obtain work (except the wood turners), subject 
to a fine of $25, and suspension from the union, until the fine 
is paid.*^ There are no regulations which are intended to re- 
strict the output of the workmen, and if such restriction exists, 
it is individual and outside of the formal rules of ihe organiza- 
tion. 

The Trade Agreement 

The activities of a trade union center around the trade agree- 
ment. If a union accomplishes its purpose well, it must be suc- 
cessful in collective bargaining, for the only justification of its 
existence is the aid which it renders in improving the conditions 
under which the workmen perform their labor, and in effecting 
greater justice in the distribution of the products of industry. 
In the history of trade unionism the union has had first to gain 
recognition of the right to exist as a combination of workmen, 
then the right to bargain collectively, which implies the right to 
quit work collectively, — or in other words, to strike. The right 
to combine and the right to strike have both received legal recog- 
nition, so that with the growth in strength of a union, more at- 
tention is paid to the methods of framing and enforcing the 
trade agreement, than to the question of strikes. The making of 
the agreement to-day among the most efficient labor organiza- 
tions has become a legislative act^ participated in by the two 
most important industrial parties, namely, the employers' asso- 



» Constitution of A. W, W. O. of Chicago, Sect. 25. 
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ciations and the trade tmions. The agreement itself becomes the 
industrial law goyeming the conditions of employment in a par- 
ticular trade for the period of time specified by the agreement" 
The agreement of the Wood Workers' Union does not regulate 
the conditions of employment for the entire industry, but each 
agreement applies only to a particular city or district, and often 
it applies only to a particular branch of the trade. The initia- 
tive in framing an agreement is taken either by a local or by a 
wood workers' council, and is in the form of a proposition set- 
ting forth the terms which are agreeable to the union. This 
proposition is then submitted to the employers, who accept it, 
reject it, or submit a counter-proposition; and, when an agree- 
ment is finally reached, it is usually the result of a compromise. 
Prior to the Qrand Rapids convention in 1900, no central author- 
ity was exercised over the terms of an agreement, so that the 
terms depended upon the relative strength of the local union. 
Since that date all proposed agreements must be submitted to the 
general council, and must receive its sanction.** In this way the 
general officers exercise a decided influence over the conditions of 
employment, and can prevent a local in any part of the country 
from lowering the standards of the union. This does not mean 
that the conditions of employment are uniform throughout the 
country. As a matter of fact, allowance is made in negotiating 
an agreement for all the forces that are likely to aifect the trade. 
This may be illustrated by the agreement with thie Planing Mill 
Association in Chicago in 1904, where these questions were all 
thoroughly treated. The employers argued against an increase 
in the wage scale on the ground that the wages asked were higher 
than those paid by their competitors in the Mississippi Eiver 
towns, and other costs were also higher in Chicago, so that the 
demands of the union would set up unfair conditions of competi- 
tion which would result in the loss oi business to the Chicago 
firms, and that this would react upon the conditions of employ- 
ment. The union leaders pointed out the fact that the firms in 
the Mississippi River towns were receiving their raw material 
from the same sources of supply as the Chicago firms, and that 



xy 



The method developed by the United Mine Workers Is the best example. 
Proceedings, Second Convention, p. 67. 
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they were paying Chicago freight rates on this raw material; 
and besides, if they entered into competition with Chicago firms 
in the latter 's Idgical market, the former would have to pay the 
freight on the finished product from the Miississippi Biver to the 
point of sale; and that these rates were much higher than the 
rate on raw materials. This difference, the union leaders argued, 
was sufficient to offset differences in wage-scale and in ronts. 
The knowledge of these facts and the successful application of 
this kind of argument could scarcely exist, if the framing of an 
agreement were left entirely to the local unions. The policy of 
revision of all agreements by the general officers has four im- 
portant beneficial effects: First, impossible and unreasonable 
demands are struck out; second, underbidding from whatever 
cause is prevented ; third, greater intelligence is brought to bear 
upon the framing of the agreement, and fourth, this results, in 
greater uniformity of wage scales throughout the industry, thus 
equalizing the conditions of competition among the employers. 
But before an agreement can become effective, it must be sub- 
mitted in its final form to a mass meeting of the workman for 
ratification. This method of negotiating an agreement satisfies 
the democratic spirit which pervades the union, but it is open to 
f^ several important criticisms. In the first place, an effort to 
raise the wages of the skilled workmen may be blocked by the 
• votes of the unskilled, or of one group of workmen by the votes 
of another group. The jealousies of one group may prevent the 
union from taking advantage of an opportunity to raise the 
standard of another group, and thus destroy the solidarity of in- 
terests among the membership. This evil has been removed in a 
/ large measure in Chicago by the device of submitting the ques- 
tion of an advance in wagea only to the group of workmen af- 
fected. For this purpose the wood workers* council has divided 
the workmen into four groups — groups that correspond in the 
main with the branches of the industry carried on in Chicago, 
namely, the Planing Mill employees, the Office Fixture employees, 
the Furniture Workers, and the sash, blind, and door workers. 
So long as the union adheres to the policy of the referendum in 
ratifying agreements, this method is an improvement over the 
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method of submitting each agreement to a mass meeting of all 
workmen. 

In the second place the submission of an agreement to a refer- r^j 
endum vote ties the hands of the officials. It depreciates their 
authority in the eyes of the em.ployer8, and it tends to arouse 
suspicion among the workmen themselves. The employers are 
likely to say, **Why treat with you officials when the agreement 
has to be submitted to the workmen for approval? Why not 
treat with the men direct?'' On the other hand, the officers 
may make the best terms which they think possible, and yet the 
workmen may not be satisfied with them. In case the officials 
attempt to influence the vote of the mass meeting by speaking in 
favor of the terms, they lay themselves open to the charge of dis- 
loyalty to the cause, and to the charge of graft. It sometimes 
happens, as in the case of the Chicago Office Fixture Workers' 
agreement in 1903,-* that a rejection of the agreement will lead 
to better terms, but the chances are just as great that the em- 
ployers will refuse to grant better terms, and such refusal usually 
results in a strike, an expensive alternative to each side. The 
union cannot afford to follow any policy that will depreciate any 
representative of the union in the eyes of the employers, or of the 
public. The union may fail to accomplish its purpose, even 
when its cause is just and fair, because the methods used in ad- 
vancing its demands have aroused the opposition of the employ- 
ers and the public. 

The agreement is frequently very extensive in the number of 
items which it covers, but the principal provisions are for the 
recognition of the union and the closed shop, for a limitation of 
hours and the adoption of a minimum wage scale. It naturally 
applies only to those shops which are included in the contract, 
and the direct effects may be seen here, but there is an indirect 
effect which is too important to pass over without consideration. 
In so far as the conditions of labor in the organized shops are 
improved by the agreement, there naturally arises a strong pres- 
sure on those unorganized to meet these conditions, or to lose the 
more efficient workmen. This influence is felt particularly in 



^ Inter Ocean, July 19, 1903; Journal, Aug. 1003, p. 54. 
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reference to wages and hours. The constant pressure of the 
union for higher wages, and shorter hours has affected the unor- 
ganized shops to a greater degree than the superintendents of 
such shops are usually willing to admit. It is true that the ex- 
istence of unorganized shops tends to counteract the force of the 
agreement, and thus retard the efforts of the union to improve 
the conditions of labor. This counteracting force may be as ef- 
fective as that of the agreement to improve the conditions of 
employment, so. that the importance of the indirect effect de- 
pends after all upon the strength of the union. 

Most agreements contain a clause, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a board of arbitration, whose duties are judicial rather 
than executive. This board usually interprets the terms of the 
agreement and determines whether there has been a violation of 
the contract. So far as the agreement goes, the enforcement 
of the terms depends upon the good faith of the contract- 
ing parties, and the mutual interest of these parties may be suf- 
ficiently powerful to cause an observance of the terms of the con- 
tract. However, if such interest does not exist and a violation 
takes place, the injured party may appeal to the courts for the 
enforcement of the contract, or for the collection of damages, a 
practice not ordinarily resorted to because the two parties do 
not stand upon the same basis on account of the. diflSculty of en- 
forcing a decree for damages against the union. In recent years, 
however, civil liability of the unions has been held both in Eng- 
land and in the United States,^* but in the United States the ab- 
sence of large accumulated funds tends to render this method 
impractical from the point of view of the employer. 

In order to facilitate the enforcement of the agreement, the 
Wood Workers in Chicago developed a kind of dual executive, 
voluntary in character, which in a way furnished a method of 
enforcement. The plan was in operation between the union and 
the Planing Mill Association, with which the union had a closed 
shop agreement. The secretary of the International Union and 
the secretary of the Planing Mill Association constituted a com- 



"Taff Vale Case was a case In point, but the Trades Dispute Act has re- 
moved the unions from civil liability, unless the case would He against the nnkm 
If no strike were on. 
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mittee, to whom all complaints of violations of the agreement 
w^ere referred. Whenever a complaint arose, it was brought to 
the secretary of the organization to which the complainant be- 
longed, who then brought the matter to the attention of the sec- 
retary of the other organization. The two secretaries then went 
over the complaint and determined first whether there had been 
a violation of the agreement, and in case there had been a 
breach of terms, the secretary of the offending organization 
brought the matter to the attention of the violator. Botii the 
union and the employers seemed satisfied with the operation of 
this plan while it was in existence. The method was found ef- 
fective in removing many of the minor but annoying differences 
between employers and employees. The employer felt less in- 
^ terference with his business, and was more willing to listen to a 
, complaint coming from the secretary of his own organization, 
than to one coming from the business agent of the union, and 
consequently he was more likely to comply with terms of the 
agreement. But it is clear that the effectiveness of this method 
rested entirely upon the mutual confidence of the two organiza- 
tions. The limits, then, of enforcing an agreement are deter- 
mined by tlte good faith of the parties, and by the civil liability 
of the union. 

In order to make its demands more effective a labor organiza- 
tion may attempt not only to control the supply of labor, but it 
may also appeal to the public for assistance through the demand 
for products made under union or **fair'' conditions. This may 
take the form of advertising certain goods because they are 
'*fair," or it may take the form of discriminating against cer- 
tain goods because they are ** unfair.*' In either of these cases 
it is necessary to have some method of identifying union made 
goods. The method now generally in use among unions for dis- 
tinguishing goods made under '*fair" conditions is the union 
label. The first mention of the use of a furniture workers' 
label appears in the issue of the Journal for February 26, 1886, 
when the cigar maker's and hatter's labels are referred to as 
means of identifying union made goods, and the need for a fur- 
niture workers' label was emphasized.** Three difficulties in 



»» Furniture Workers' Journal, Feb. 26, 188«, p. 1. 
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the way of adopting such a label were pointed out, as follows: 
First, to find an easily controllable and distinguishable trade 
mark or label ; second, to agree upon the conditions under which, 
the said trade mark or label should be furnished to the manufac- 
turer or producer; and third, to find some practical means of 
agitating for the purchase of union made furniture. Immediate 
steps were taken for the selection and adoption of a label. *^ The 
rules adopted for granting the label, indicated that the union 
regarded the label as a privilege granted to the employer, rather 
than a method of extending the power of the union. The condi- 
tions include the absence of prison labor, and the con tracf labor 
system, and the presence of the eight hour day, the union shop, 
and a satisfactory wage-scale. If these conditions were present 
the label was granted. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that at the Seventh Convention of the International Union, 
held in 1886, the boycott was formerly endorsed as a method of 
promoting the interests of the union, which indicates how closely 
these two methods — ^the label and the boycott — were related in 
the policies of this organization. The agitation for the label was 
continued during the years prior to and after the amalgamation 
of the Furniture Workers with the Machine Wood Workers' 
Union. The Machine Wood Workers adopted a label in 1895 
for all union made wooden ware.^® The label of the Furniture 
Workers was at first a rubber stamp, which was used in placing 
the union design upon all products made under union condi- 
tions. Later a metal label was adopted which was tacked on the 
more expensive wood products.^® At present there are two labels 
in use of the same general design. One is a decalcomania trans- 
fer label, which is placed upon fine work, such as ofSce and bar 
fixtures, high class furniture, and other work of similar char- 
acter. This label is placed in position before the goods are 
finished, and when varnished over, it has something of the ap- 
pearance of a hand painted design. The other is a rubber stamp 
which makes an ink impression, and is used upon common ma- 



" Cf. p. W. J., Apr. 25, 1886, p. 1, for a copy of the rules. Also p. 3 for fac- 
simile of tbe label 

*» Machine Wood Worker, May 1895, p. «. 

"•The metal label was dlscontbiued in 1000. Cf. /. W. W., June, 1900, p. 67. 
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terial, such as building material, boxes, and other rough work. 
In each case the label is paid for by the local union and not by 
the manufacturer, as formerly.*^ The labels are issued to the 
local unions, and in the shop they are in the custody of the shop 
steward, who is responsible for their safe keeping, and for the 
proper use of the labels on material put out by the factory. 

The union claims three things for the label: First, by com- 
plying with the union conditions and employing only union work- 
men, the manufacturer is assured of having the most eflScient 
laborers to be found; second, the use of the label furnishes an 
inexpensive means of advertising the products of the manufac- 
turer; third, the label insures the public that the goods have 
been made under the best of conditions. Prom what has been 
said it is clear that there has been a change in the attitude of the 
union in regard to the use of the label, as the local now furnishes 
the label, Avhich indicates that it is recognized as a means of 
furthering union interests. 

The argument that the label is an inexpensive means of adver- 
tising for the manufacturer rests upon the assumption that there 
is an active demand for union made goods., "Whatever may be 
said concerning this assumption as a general argument in favor 
of the label, it certainly applies with less force to the demand for 
wood products. Such a demand could arise only from two 
sources, either from a public in sympathy with the union, or 
from a large consumption of the products by the unionists them- 
selves. In view of the fact that the unionists consume only a 
small portion of the wood products, there could be little advan- 
tage to the manufacturer from this source. With the exception 
of certain lines of furniture, the demand for union made wood 
products does not arise from the unionists. The largest demand: 
for the label and the most hearty co-operation with the union in 
extending its use has come from firms manufacturing bar fix- 
tures. The attitude of these firms has been affected in no small 
degree by the Brewery Associations of the country. These as- 



••The price of the decalcomanla transfer stamp Is $1.50 per hundred for the 
large size and $1.00 per hundred for the small size. The only expense to the 
locals using the rubber jtamp Is the cost of the Ink pads which are sold to the 
locals at 25 cents each. Cf. /. M'. V\, April, 1001, p. 40. 
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sociations have found it to their advantage to co-operate with 
the union in extending the use of the label.*^ 

The argument that the label insures the public against poor 
workmanship and unsanitary conditions of employment is true 
enough but the way in which the argument is put obscures the 
real use of the label. The union grants the use of the label to a 
manufacturer, not because the conditions of employment are 
good, but because the employer has complied with certain de- 
mands which the union has made. The union will be influenced 
quite as much in granting the label by the demand for the rec- 
ognition of the union or the closed shop, as by demands for sani- 
tary conditions of employment. Just as good workmanship and 
just as good conditions of employment may exist in shops which 
do not have the label. Hence, instead of being a stamp of ex- 
cellence in workmanship and of sanitary conditions of employ- 
ment, the label becomes a means by which the union endeavors 
to enlist the public in favor of union policies and in aiding the 
union in securing its demands. 

Political ai^d Social Philosophy of the Union 

Closely associated with the industrial policy of a union is the 
political and social philosophy which actuates its membership. 
The Amalgamated Union inherited its political attitude as well 
as its social philosophy from the Furniture Workers* Union. 
There was a strong disposition in this organization to urge upon 
the membership independent action in politics. This was due 
partially to a class feeling which existed in the minds of many 
of the members, and partially to a lack of confidence in the old 
political parties, which was based upon what the union regarded 
as unjust treatment at the hands of these parties. The clearest 
statement of the union's position in regard to political activity 
came out m an article which reviewed the labor movement for a 
period of years with special reference to labor legislation, which 
had been passed by the old parties. The article concluded as 
follows: ** Therefore, we believe that it is the best policy for the 



» Cf. /. W. TV., 1903, p. 165. for rosolntlona passed by the Brewers' Bzchangd 
of Baltimore, showing attitude of brewers toward union label. 
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workmen to enter an election campaign as a class, to nominate 
workmen for oflBce, to elect them and make what their constitu- 
ents desire should be done for the working class, instead of sup- 
porting the candidates of one, or the other of the old corrupt 
political parties, and when they are elected to run after them 
with complaints and petitions. Of course it would be necessary 
for organized labor to step into the political arena as a solid 
mass. "Where they fail to do this, the effect will generally be to 
disintegrate their organizations; and they invariably find out 
that the other parties in no way recognize their claims. For 
these reasons elections ought not to be participated in except 
when the organized workmen are united. "^^ This view received 
ofiScial stamp at the Baltimore Convention in 1887, when the 
following resolution was passed: 

** Whereas, there is a constantly increasing tendency of the 
executive authorities to arbitrarily use their power against the 
political and economic rights of citizens, therefore be it. 

Resolved, That we caution the working people to guard more 
eflEectually their rights as citizens by a most generous support 
to the independent political movements of the working classes.*'^® 
This expression of the political attitude of the organization indi- 
cates that the membership believed in the existence of a dis- 
tinctly working class interest. This attitude, if not a necessary, 
was a perfectly natural result of the social philosophy held by 
a large proportion of the membership of the union. 

The Furniture Workers* Union inherited strong socialistic 
tendencies. As has already been shown, the labor movement in 
this industry was strongly socialistic during the '50 's, and the 
membership, which was still very largely German, retained the 
social philosophy of the earlier period. Besides this fact, it 
must be noted that the cabinet makers of Germany were mostly 
socialists, so that the recruits from this source added to the so- 
cialistic doctrines taught by Kriege, Weitling, Weydemeyer, and 
others during the earlier period. These socialistic views came 
out particularly in regard to two questions, — ^namely, the use of 



'^ Furniture Workers* Joumah -Tone 19, 1885, p. 1, 
*» Furniture Workers' Journal, Jan. 1, 1888, p. 4. 
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machinery and the ultimate purpose of the whole trade union 
movement. Many of the evils of the industry, such as low wages, 
excessive competition, and the like, were attributed to the wide 
spread use of machinery and the extreme division of labor made 
possible by its use. There was no disposition to deny the social 
benefit of machinery, but there was a strong feeling that the 
benefits were not justly shared by the individuals of the com- 
munity. The solution in minds of many of the workmen was 
clear. **By placing machinery, like all other means of labor, 
within the reach and into the possession of those who arc using 
them; or, better, into the collective possession of all, in order to 
enable the workman to participate in the blessings produced by 
labor-saving machinery and increased production of commodi- 
ties of every kind,'' the evils would be removed, and the conclu- 
sion from this was that socialism was the ultimate aim of the 
labor movement.^* This view cannot be expressed better than in 
the words of the editor of the Journal, when he said: **A great 
many members of trade unions, after having belonged to an or- 
ganization for years, have not yet conceived that a union 

is more than a mere machine for the purpose of getting higher 

wages or for presenting the reduction wages I^et us 

hope that the masses of workmen may soon be convinced that it \ 

is not the only mission of the organization of labor to raise wages 
and to prevent their reduction, but that by them the continuous 
war for what belongs to labor — the fruit of its toil — shall be 
done away with altogether And if they are thus en- 
lightened, they will no longer prevent and hamper the develop- 
ment of organizations by striving for temporary and compara- 
tively small individual gains. They will no longer prevent each 
other from exerting themselves to the utmost to accomplish the 
great aim — the possession hy labor of the means of production, 
nuachinery, etc., in order to no longer be dominated over and 
kept in misery and want.''^* The most complete and formal 
statement of the socialistic tendencies of the union is to be found 
in the declaration of principles, the acceptance of which was 



** Ftimiturc TForfcer*' Journal, May 8, 1885, p. 1. Italics are mine. 
'* Furniture Workers' Joumah Nov. 6, 1885. Italics are mine. 
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made a condition of amalgamation with the Machine Wood 
Workers and is still retained in the constitution of the Amalga- 
mated Union.** 



••Cf. Declaration of Principles, Const. A. W. W. I. U. (Revised. 1904). 

These principles were formulated by a committee composed of B. Kaufmann, 
New York No. 7, W. F. Staehic, Brooklyn No. 8, and E. Emrich, who was Secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee. These principles continued to be the expression 
of the prevailing opinion, as shown by the following resolution, passed by the 
Nhith Convention In September, 181)4 : 

Whereas, A permanent transformation of this social system, which exists for 
the benefit of a few and the detriment of Ibe many, can only be brought about 
by independent political action of the wage working class, therefore be It 

Resolved, That the 9th Convention of the International Furniture Workers of 
America call upon Its members to turn their backs upon all capitalist, boodle 
parties, and wherever possible to attach themselves to an Independent labor 
^arty, based upon the platform of the Socialist Labor party, and to be active 
in this direction. Moel)€l-Arbeiter Journal, Sept. 26 and Oct. 10, 1884. Also 
Protokoll des sechtens Conventions. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE INDUSTRIAL POLICIES (continued) 

The Aggressive Poucy op the Union 

It has been shown that the limits of enforcing the agreement 
are determined by the good faith of the contracting parties. 
When these limits have been reached, relations are usually broken 
oflf, although Wood Workers developed an arrangement with the 
Planing Mill Association of Chicago for settling trade disputes, 
but this arrangement furnished only a voluntary method of 
interpreting the terms of the agreement, and while it prevented 
friction, and fostered the spirit of give and take, it did not pro- 
vide any coercive authority. Hence when the limits of enforc- 
ing the agreement have been reached, both sides are forced to 
take up an aggressive policy. The union has two aggressive 
weapons, namely, the boycott and the strike. The boycott is 
frequently used, not only against firms with which the union has 
had an agreement, but also against those firms which refuse to 
recognize organized labor. The purpose in each case is to make 
it financially advantageous for the firms to recognize the union, 
and to adopt the union scale. The boycott was employed by the 
Furniture Workers, and also by the Machine Wood Workers 
prior to the amalgamation of these two organizations, and is still 
in use by the Amalgamated Union. The policy has been to pub- 
lish a list of ** unfair shops,*' and to influence as far as possible 
the demand for the product of non-union shops. The union has 
also published regularly a list of ''fair shops," thus advertising 
the union made material. Where the fight has been of long dur- 
ation, the union has appealed to the American Federation of 
Labor, and has had the hostile firm placed upon the **We don't 
Patronize List" of that organization. The boycott has sometimes 
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been a very effective weapon in assisting the union to win its 
•case.^ The decision for the Supreme Court against the legality 
of the boycott, has had a tendency to limit its use.- Whether 
the union will extend the use of the **fair list* and thus ac- 
<;omplish the same end in a slightly different way remains to be 
seen. 

Whenever the union has had an agreement with a firm, both 
the boycott and the strike have been used as coercive weapons. 
It has been the policy of the Amalgamated Wood Workers' 
Union to use the strike, only as a kst resort, aand to declare in 
favor of arbitration in the settlement of labor disputes. But 
when attempts at arbitration have failed, the Wood Workers 
have followed what is now generally recognized as a legal right, 
namely, to strike. The character of a union is very well indi- 
cated by its regulations for ordering and managing a strike. In 
fact, the strength of an organization and its effectiveness as a 
means of improving the conditions of labor depend in a large 
degree upon the management and control of its fighting power. 
Experienced labor leaders of all unions are constantly emphasiz- 
ing and urging upon the membership the need for large reserve 
funds, as a necessary aid in obtaining favorable agreements.* 
However, the accumulation of large strike funds may stimulate 
among the local unions the desire to participate in strike bene- 
fits, and if the locals were left entirely free to call strikes it 
would be very diflScult to maintain a defense fund, for the local 
unions, actuated by selfish motives could soon dissipate these 
funds and injure permanently the interests of the organization 



' Hie two most important cases are tbe Quincy Show Case strike, and the 
Royal Mantle and Furniture Company of Rockford, 111. In each case the 
trouble was of long duration, and the boycott was used effectively. The former 
firm finally granted the union demands. Cf. 7. W. W., Jan. 1896, p. 81 ; May. 
p. 129; Jan., p. 227; Feb., p. 240; July, p. 7; Oct., p. 38, 1897; Feb. 1898, 
p. 92 ; Jan. 1899, p. 8 ; Apiil 1900, p. 45. The latter firm changed its business, 
Tt was asserted on account of the union fight. 7. W. TT., Feb. 1898, p. 94. 

« Cf. U. 8. Bui. of Labor, Nos. 74 : 240-54 ; 80 : 124-138 ; 83 : 169-179. Also 
for Danhury Hatters Case. N. T. Bui. Lab. No. 36, p. 66-76. Amer. Federation- 
i8t. Vol. 15, 180-199. 

" Tt is interesting to note the similarity In the arguments used by the trade 
unionist, defending an aggressive policy, as the best means of promoting in 
dustrial peace, to that used in defense of the policy of expanding the navies of 
the world, as a means of promoting international peace. 
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as a whole. In order to guard against this wasting of union re- 
sources, and to protect the larger interests of the union, there 
has been a gradual centralizing of the control of strikes into the 
hands of the international officials. The right to originate a 
strike in the Amalgamated Union rests, in the first instance with 
the local ujiion, unless the local is affiliated with a wood workers' 
council, in which case the authority is vested in this body. But 
in either case, before a strike can be legally called, an applica- 
tion must be submitted to the general council and approved by 
that body.* The purpose of this regulation is to give the general 
officers a veto power over the local union in the matter of calling 
strikes, and to enable them to prevent the weaker unions from 
dissipating the energies of the whole organization on what has 
been called ** Hurrah Strikes,'' and at the same time to enable 
them to harmonize the policy of the union from a broader point 
of view. Experience has shown that newly organized locals are 
much more likely to be influenced by enthusiasm, and to strike 
before the question has been given thorough consideration, than 
are locals that have had some real union experience. Such ac- 
tion is almost sure to involve the financial strength of the entire 
organization. 

The regulation requiring the approval of the general council 
was not sufficient to prevent violations of the law, as may be seen 
from the statement of the general secretary to the convention in 
1904, in which he complained that most of the strikes which had 
occurred during the period covered by the report, had been de- 
clared in open violation of the laws of the union, and he recom- 
y/mended that in case **of unions declaring strikes without con- 
sent the general council should be instructed to pay no benefits 
to strikers whatsoever."*^ This recommendation was incorpor- 
ated into the constitution and is the only disciplinary power 
which the general council can exercise in case of a violation of 
the law, but according to the present officials the regulation has 
tended to check open violation of this regulation. 

Whenever a dispute arises between a local union and an em- 



* ConsUtution, Sect. 122. 

■ Secretary's report. Proceedingn of Third Annual Convention, p. 22-23. Re- 
port covered the years from January 1900 to Dec. 1003. 
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ployer, the local is required to make an effort to settle the dis- 
pute by voluntary arbitration. But in ease this eflEort fails, the 
local may then prepare to strike. Before the strike can be or- 
dered, the membership of the local that are in good standing 
must be notified to attend a meeting for the purpose of consider- 
ing the advisability of a strike. After free discussion of the 
question, if three-fourths of the members present vote by secret 
ballot in favor of a strike, it may be ordered as soon as authority; 
has been received from the general council.* Should the strike 
affect two or more locals, the membership of all the locals witlun 
the district affected, must be summoned to a mass meeting, and, ^ 
if the necessary three-fourths vote in favor of striking, applica- 
tion may be made for the approval of the general council. 
Wherever a Wood Workers' Council is in existence, this council 
will take charge of the larger disputes, but in every case, the 
sanction of the general council must have been received. 

Once a strike has been ordered, the management of the struggle 
is placed in the hands of a strike committee. This committee is 
appointed by the local, or by the wood worket^' council, or in 
case a council does not exist, by a conference of the locals af- 
fected by the strike. This committee marshals the union forces 
and carries on all the negotiations with the employer. In case of 
a protracted struggle an appeal is usually made to the general 
oflBcers for assistance in the management of the strike. One of 
the principal duties of this committee is to prevent the members 
from deserting the cause, and to raise funds for the support of 
the struggle. The strike benefits paid by the Amalgamated 
Union are forwarded to some member of this committee, who has 
been delegated to receive these funds. This member is placed 
under bond, a duplicate of which is filed with the secretary of 
the Amalgamated Union. All members on a duly authorized 
strike are entitled to strike benefits from this fund, and when the 
fund becomes exhausted, the Executive Council has the author- 
ity to levy an assessment of 25 cents per month upon every mem- 
ber of the organization,^ except those on legally authorized 
strikes. 



•Conntituiion 190k, Sections 124 and 125. 
» CohsUtutiOH 100k, Sections 122-132. 
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The policy of the union toward sympathetic strikes is to permit 
the locals to act upon their own responsibility, but in so doing,. 
they can in no way compromise the action of the general council, 
until the strike has been approved by that body.® If the general 
council, after an investigation into the circumstances which led 
to the strike, is satisfied that the local acted with discretion in 
declaring a sympathetic strike, they may approve and the mem- 
bers may be put on benefits. But the general council has author-^ 
ity to declare such a strike ofif at any time, if it is thought ad- 
visable, in which case the members will no longer receive strike- 
benefits. 

The Oshkosh Strike 

The two most important strikes, v/liich the Wood Vrorkers* 
have had, occurred during the summer of 1S98, one at Oshkosh^ 
"Wisconsin, and the other at Chicago. The difficulty in both 
cases was with the planing mill and sash, door, and blind firms of 
these cities. Altogether there were about 3,000 men involved in 
the strikes, 1,600 at Oshkosh and 1,400 at Chicago. Since the 
Chicago trouble developed after the Oshkosh dispute, and was 
in a way :i result of that difficulty, the latter will be studied 
first. 

The Oshkosh dispute grew out of a number of causes, the most 
important of which were the wage question, the employment uf 
women and children, and the hostile attitude of the employers 
tovrard the union. For a number of years Oshkosh had been a 
center of the sash, door, and blind industry in the United States.*' 
Besides the sash, door, and blind industry, Oshkosh was a center 
for lumber and timber products, and a considerable quantity of 
furniture was also produced here.*^ It had been frequently as- 



»!hid. Sections loH-185. 

•There was beginning to be some foreign trade, especially with England where 
a pocnliar make of door was in demand, but this trade was relatively insignifi- 
cant in 1898. 

"The volume of the industry may be indicated by the following table takeo 
from the Twelfth Census, Vol. VIII, p. 968-971: 
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Furniture 

Lumber and timber 

product 

Lumber, planincr mill. 

sash, duur,and blinds. 



Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Men. 


Women. 


Chil- 
dren. 


4 

7 
5 


$784,676 
2.752.459 
1.368.646 


518 

1,«24 

674 


70 

e 

5 


42 

152 
60 


16 


$1,005,781 


2,216 


81 


263 



Value of 
output. 



r20,82» 

2.448.490 

1.610,836 

$4,700,002 



serted by rival firms in the Mississippi river towns and in Chi- 
cago, that the Oshkosh firms had an unfair advantage in compe- 
tition on account of the low wages paid there. The Oshkosh 
mill men defended themselves by calling attention to an agree- 
ment Vv'hich existed between the mill men that permitted the 
Mississippi river manufacturers to sell to the retail dealers at 
5% higher than the Oshkosh and Chicago manufacturers, and 
that this was sufficient to explain the difference in wages paid.^^ 
With the workmen the wage question was a serious grievance. 
The wages had been cut during the hard times of 1893, and had 
not been increased, except in a few cases, up to the time of the 
strike, although the employers had promised an increase upon 
the return of prosperous times, which they claimed had not yet 
arrived. The labor leaders claimed that the mill men had 
promised during the political compaign of 1896 that wages 
would be higher in case the Republican party was returned to 
power, and the tariflf was remodeled. The Republican party was 
returned, and although an increase of $2.00 per thousand waa 
added to the tariff on lumber, the wages were not increased, as 
may be seen from the following table : 



»' Dailu ?^orthic€8t,€m, June 13. 1898. Quoted from the Mississippi Valley 
Lnmberman of Minneapolis. 
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Classified Weekly Wages in the Sash, Door, and Blind Industry 
in the State of Wisconsin. (73 establishments).^- 



Weekly Wares 


1896 
Number receiving 


1897 
Number recelTinflT 


1898 
Number receiving 


$25 and above 


11 

23 

30 

104 

133 

221 

39 

245 

420 

341 

492 

560 

104 


7 

21 

38 

102 

121 

230 

59 

277 

415 

278 

492 

736 

33 


4 


20 to 25 


4 


18 to 20 


35 


15 to 18 


113 


13 to 15 


121 


12 to 13 


264 


11 to 12 


125 


10 to 11 


376 


9 to 10 * •• 


501 


8 to 9 


350 


7 to 8 


528 


6 to 7 


768 


6.5 to 6 


55 






Total 


2,729 


3,111 


3,526 







Firms affected hy the strike and wages paid. 



Firms. 



Above 18 Ybabs of 


Agb. 


^ 












^^ 


« 


• 


• 


• 


• 


«• 


^ 


S 


s 


8 


8 


s 


• 


• 


• 


» 


• 




2 


B 


2 


2 


B 




8 


^ 


S 


8 


8 


S 


• 


m 

Si 


« 


• 

Si 


U 



Below 18 Tears or 
▲as. 



J3 

a 

at 

CO 



• 


• 


V 


• 


• 


S 


8 


g 


8 


8 


B 


B 


5 


B 


B 


V 


^ 


V 


V 


V 


S 


8 


8 


g 


8 



Palue Lumber Ck>. (a).. 

Bad ford Bros & Ck). (b) 
Williamson & Llbby 

Lumber Go. (c) 

Foster & Hofner (d).... 



Mdrffan & Co. (e) . 
Gould&Oo 



46 


241 


158 


41 


31 


22] 


'6 


51 


20 


26 


10 


1 


7 
4 


65 
76 


29 
29 


13 
10 


4 
6 


■ • • • 

• • • B 


• • • • 


139 


43 


42 


9 


1 


82 


me 


n 


Av. 


tl 


.39. 



Boys 
Girls. 

Boys. 



B«ysf. 
Boys... 
Boys... 
Girls.. ., 
Boys g. 



28 
15 



18 
3 



32 
6 

17 



13 

7 



43 
4 



8 
7 
2 



3S 

1 



6 
9 
1 



19 
1 



3 
6 



8 
B 



1 
1 



6 



(a) Table compiled from Report of State Board of Arbitration, 1897-8. Of. p. 
27-88. Daily Northwestern, July 16, 1893. p. 2, 7. Report for Payne Lumber Co. was 
forMay 14, 1896; Sawmill men srot 60 per hour, (b) May 11, 1898. Yard men got 
from 11.25 to $2.00. (c) May 16, 1898, Averasre wage was tl.34-i. (d) May 14, 1898. 
Average wage $1.31-i. (e) Average wage $1.34-1: Boys 61-i cents, (f) Average 
58 cts. pe r day. (g) Average 60 cts. per day. 

Prom these statistics it is clear that there had been a distinct 
downward tendency of wages in the establishments considered 



" Wisconsin Bureau Lahor BtatisUcs, 1897, p. 615 ; 1898, p. 471. 

"The report of low wages was further substantiated by the reporters of lead- 
ing Chicago daily correspondents. Cf. Chicago Record and Chicago Dispateh, 
August 10-16, 1898. 
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during the three years reviewed.^* The number of workmen in 
the higher wage groups had been reduced and the increase in 
the number of workmen employed had been in the lower wage 
groups. This conclusion is substantiated bjy reports of corre- 
spondents of Chicago dailies during the strike and also by the 
report of the Wisconsin State Board of Arbitration. Neverthe- 
less the mill men asserted that they had made nothing since the 
panic of 1893. and therefore were unable to raise the wages of 
the workmen.^* 

The employment of women and children constituted another 
grievance. In those factories aflFected by the strike there were 
355 boys and girls under 18 j^ears of age, and quite a number of 
women, employed.^* The labor leaders asserted that women were 
employed at machines where the work was too heavy for them, 
and one of the demands which the union made was the abolition 
of their emj)loyment. The facts revealed by the investigations 
of the State Board of Arbitration showed that children under 
age had been employed in several of the factories, notwithstand- 
ing that the charge had been repeatedly denied by the mill men. 

A third cause was the attitude of the employers toward the 
union. The mill men had resisted any attempt on the part of 
the union to introduce collective bargaining, hence they felt a 
real grievance, when it was discovered that the union was en- 
deavoring to create a boycott against Oshkosh materials in Eng- 
land. The beginning of their grievance was in July, 1897, 
when T. I. Kidd, secretary of the Wood Woricers' Union, had 
furnished the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
of England with facts concerning the condition of labor at Osh- 
kosh. This information found its way through the Timber 
News and other trade journals into the Oshkosh Daily North- 
western, and it was announced that the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners was discriminating against Oshkosh 
products. The Daily Northwestern denied, in an editorial, the 
statements furnished the English organization, and severely 



>* Daily Norihicestem, May 14, 18»8. 

^ No fleflnite statistics could be found for the number of women employed, but 
the number must hare been small. 
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criticised Kidd for furnishing statements that had no foundation 
with a view of inviting a boycott against Oshkosh materials.^* 
The editorial denied the employment of children and the paj^- 
ment of low wages. It further accused the labor agitators, who 
had visited Oshkosh of having had their expenses paid by rival 
mill men in other manufacturing centers. Kidd replied to the 
editorial, reaffirming his former statements concerning the em- 
ployment of children, and the payment of ** pauper'' wages. He 
stated that the lowest wage paid an apprentice in Chicago was 
$1.00 per day, while an apprentice might receive $1.50 per day, 
and he asserted further that he had positive e^ddenee, which was 
later corroborated by the investigations of the State Board of 
Arbitrations,^^ that able bodied men were receiving exactly half 
the wages paid some of the boys in the Chicago mills. It was 
diown by the report of the State Board of Arbitration that at 
least 50% of the employes in every factory affected by the strike 
received $1.25 per day or less, and in one factory the percentage 
was as high as 64%. If the maximum pay for apprentices in 
Chicago be taken, it will then be found that the percentage of 
men receiving $1.50 or less ranged from 67% to 85.6%.^® These 
facts prove that Kidds' statements were no exaggeration of the 
actual conditions. 



^* Daily Northwestern, Nov. 0, 1807; I. TT. W., Nov. 1897, pp. 53-55. Th* 
Influence of the opposition in England to Oshkosh goods has been minimized by 
a member of one of the firms affected by the strike. However, this fact received 
considerable attention in the Oshkosh papers at the time. The gentleman re- 
ferred to attributes the inception of the strike and its strongest support to the 
9ash, door and blind factories of the Mississippi Valley in Iowa. He specifies 
particularly one prominent manufacturer who came to Oshkosh and made 
speeches urging the men to hold out. 

"Cf. note 13. p. 166. 

*• Firms Per cent of men receiving Per cent of men receiving 

$1.50 per day and less. $1.25 per day and less. 

Paine Lumber Co. . ' 80% 53% 

Radford Bros. & Co. 67% 50% 

Williamson & Libbey 

Lumber Co 85.6% 61% 

Foster ft Hofner . . . 80% 64% 

Morgan & Co 77% 55% 

Gould & Co Average wage $1.39 per day 

These facts baaed on statistics from Report of the State Board of Arbitration. 
Of. p. 112. Wages of apprentices taken from agreements hi Chicago. Cf. /. W^ 
W., July, 1899, p. 75. 
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The Daily Northwestern then criticised Kidd's methods by 
saying, **It hardly seems reasonable that an attempt to impair 
the reputation and sale of Oshkosh &ash and doors abroad is the 
best practical way to enhance the wages of Oshkosh workers/' 
**It would seem to most people that the best way to enhance 
wages and give the wood workers more and steadier employment 
would be to encourage rather than to discourage foreign con- 
sumption."^^ Kidd answered this point as follows: *'Th3 
Amalgamated "Wood ^"orkers' Union has no desire to stop en- 
tirely the demand for Oslikosh sash and doors, nor does it be- 
lieve that lessening the exportation of Oshkash building material 
is likely to enhance the wages of the men. It does believe that 
it must show the mill men that it has power to do them harm if 
they will not do their workmen justice. Men are entitled ro 
something else besides employment. They are entitled to wages. 
They are entitled to some of the comforts, aye, luxuries of life 
instead of a wage that makes the toiler only a producing ma- 
chine. There is such a thing as illegitimate comj)etition, and all 
competition is illegitimate that depends for its success upon child 
labor, women labor, and pauper wages. ' '-^ 

This was the beginning of the trouble. The union leaders 
began actively to orgfanize the shops. Agitation had begun dur- 
ing the first half of 1897, because the conditions at Oshkosh had 
hindered the progress of organization in other centers. But the 
real campaign was not undertaken until the first week of No- 
vember, when T I. Kidd and Richard Braunschweig held a 
series of five meetings, urging the workmen to organize. The 
agitation was continued through the winter months, and between 
1,400 and 1,600 members joined the union before the strike was 
called. The union claimed to have 90% of the workmen under 
its jurisdiction at the time of the strike, a statement which has 
been denied by the mill men, who admit, however, that 75% of 
the men were not working, not all of whom were members of the 

As was stated, there had never been an agreement between the 
union. 



»•/. W. W., Nov. 1897, p. «3-55. 
«•/. W. W., Nov. J 81)7. p. 55. 
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mill men and the employee. After several months' consideration 
and acting upon the instructions of the local unions affiliated 
with it, the Oshkosh Wood Workers' Council prepared demands 
to be submitted to the managers of the *'Big Seven" mills. 
These demands covered four points; namely, first, a minimum 
wage scale of $1.50 per day, and a general increase of 2b% ; sec- 
ond, the abolition of woman and child labor; third, recognition 
of the union ; and fourth, a weekly pay day with no more than 
three days pay to be retained on pay day.^^ A joint mass meet- 
ing of all the unions of the city was held May 7, 1898, and the 
demands thoroughly conside;red. The demands were approved 
and submStted to the mill men May 12, 1898, and they were re- 
quested in respectful terms to report their decision by a specified 
time on the following Saturday (May 14, 1898). 

The mill men ignored the demands of the union, and because 
of their refusal to reply to the propositions submitted to them, 
the strike was called on May 16, 1898. For 14 weeks the union 
was engiaged in a struggle which tried its strength to the utmost. 
It was estimated that from 75% to 90% of the men in the fac- 
tories were out on the strike. From figures given out by man- 
agers of the concerns to the Chicago papers, it would appear that 
mills were running with about one-fourth their usual force." 
So much depended upon the outcome of this strike that the offi- 
cials of the union took immediate steps to marshal the forces of 
the union to the best advantage. The management of the strike 
rested with the local wood workers council, but T. I. Kidd, the 
general secretary, and Richard Braunschweig, a business agent 
of the International Union, arrived before the end of the first 
week to assist the local officers in the management of the strike. 
Mr. F. J. Weber of Milwaukee, a general organizer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, reached Oshkosh early in the week to 



'^ In some cases these demands meant an increase of 100% In the wages paid. 
For a copy of demands cf. Daily NorthKestern, May 14, 1898, I. W. W., May, 
1898, p. 125, and Report of Wisconsin State Board of ArJAtmtion, 

** Daily Northwestern, May 16, 1S98. These statistics were given out by tlie 
managers of the concerns to the reporters of the daily papers. The estimates 
were based upon the number at work on certain days specified, but probably 
represent a fair estimate of the actual number aflTected by the strike. 
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render assistance in the conduct of the strike. At one time 
President Gompers was called upon to intervene with the view 
of effecting a settlement. It was seen from the first that the 
strike would be a severe strain upon the resources of the union, 
and instead of paying the customary strike benefit, ($5 per 
week), it was announced that $3.00 per week would be paid to 
all strikers, and in order to provide funds for the payment of 
this benefit, three weekly assessments of 25 cents per member were 
made.^^ The financial strain was so great that the funds of the 
union were soon completely exhausted. The total cost of this 
strike to the union, including the legal expenses incurred in the 
,trial of Kidd, was $1 7,205.51. ^^ The sum paid in benefits 
amounted to over $14,500.-^ The experience of the union in 
this strike illustrated again the futility of attempting to carry 
on a large strike by means of assessments, and without an ade- 
quate acciimulrited defense Fund. Under the circumstances it 
was impossible to accumulate a defense fund, because the dues 
were little more than sufiicient to pay the running expenses of 
the union. It seems evident, then, that the hands of the ofiicials 
of the union were tied from the beginning and that defeat was 
inevitable. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Arbitration received notice of 
the pending trouble on Friday, ^fay 13th, the day previous to 
the submission of the demands to the employers. All three 
members of the board-° arrived in Oshkosh on Saturday. They 
had a meeting with the labor leaders and endeavored to prevent 
the calling of the strike, but without avail. On Monday the 
board endeavored to arrange a joint conference to be held in the 
presence of the board. The union officials agreed to this, pro- 



** Some objection was raised against the action of the council In levying a 
weekly, Instead of a monthly, assessment, for which the laws of the organlxap 
tlon provided. The council defended Itself by arpulng that an extraordinary ofr 
caslon made necessary extraordinary methods If the strike was to be successful. 
To satisfy those who protested, the council permitted the payments to be made 
monthly. Cf. /. W. W., July, 1898, p. 5. 

** Proceetlinps. Second Oeneral ConvenUonj p. 11. 

»/Mr/. p. 11 

*« The Stfite Board of Arbitration was composed of R. O. Jeardeau, T. Waddell, 
and R. H. Edwards. 
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viding 1 ona Qde employers should be sent to meet them, but the 
employe rs refused to agree to such a meeting.^^ The mill men 
were willing to meet the workmen as individuals, but refused to 
recognize the union in any way, and the strikers refused to con- 
fer with the employers, except through the officers of the union. 
The board continued its endeavors to bring the two parties to- 
gether, and finally succeeded in arranging a conference on June 
5, at which the officers of the mill men received a committee of 
the strikers, but nothing was accomplished because each side held 
tenaciously to its determination to refuse any compromise on 
the point of recognizing the union. The Paine Lumber Co. of- 
fered to take back the men when vacancies occurred ''without 
consideration of union, nationality, religion, or politics.''^® The 
board met on June 6th and gave out a statement of their efforts 
to bring about a settlement of the strike. They stated that **the 
letter sent out by the Wood Worlvcrs' Council was courteous, and 
did not put the proposition in the form of demands, and that the 
employers were requested to make a reply before 6 o'clock on 
Saturday night. ' ' The statement reviewed the efforts of the board 
to effect a settlement of the strike, and that all attempts to ar- 
range a joint conference before the board were failures, because 
the mill men weie determined to ignore the demands of the union. 
In individual conferences the mill men assured the board that 
they would not discriminate against any striker. This fact was 
reported to the strikers, but no further suggestion was made.^* 
It is evident from this account that the refusal of the mill men 
to deal with the union prevented all attempts at arbitration, or 
conciliation. The union oflBcials were willing to meet the mill men 
at any time in the strike, on the one condition that the union be 
recognized. 

The strike was continued for almost three weeks before there 
were any signs of violence or disturbance. The day after the 
strike was called the union issued an order prohibiting the mem- 
bers from congregating on the street comers, and from any at- 



" Daily Norlhiceetem, May 19, 180S. 
*■ Daily Northicestem, June 3, 1898. 
»7Wd. Jnno 10, 1898. 
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tempts to cause a public disturbance.^^ It was stated that dur- 
ing the first week there was a complete absence of crowds on the 
streets,^^ but as a precautionary measure a number of special 
policemen were appointed on May 18th. This action was re- 
sented by the wood workers and they immediately drafted reso- 
lutions, expressing their protests against what they considered 
an unwarranted procedure.^^ The union resented the appoint- 
ment of the special police particularly because Mayor A. B. 
Ideson was Secretary of the Paine Lumber Co., and consequently 
his interests were intimately connected with those of the firms 
against whom the strike was directed. The unionists regarded 
this act as an undue exercise of his authority for the direct pur- 
pose of intimidating the strikers, and thus preventing them from 
improving their conditions of entployment.^^ The situation, 
however, did not become serious or threatening until a report 
became current that the factories were importing non-union men. 
It waj3 reported on June 2nd that the Radford Co., had imported 
a few men from Chicago, and immediately an ugly feeling was 
manifested. Ephithets were applied to men still employed at 
the mills. The non-union men had to be taken to and from their 
work in carriages by members of the firm, and special police 
were stationed at almost every mill to forestall any lawlessness.'* 



»n>id. May 17. 1898. 

« Ibid, May 18, 1898. 

•"The protest took the form of the following resolatlons: 

"Whereas, the Wood Workers of the City of Oshkosh, each and every one of 
whom are citizens and voters of said city, have seen fit to make a demand for 
an Increase of wages. They have remained orderly, have caused no trouMe and 
the city In no wise puffered from any action of our members. 

Therefore be it Resolved, that the Wood Workers of Oshkosh, In mass meet- 
assembled, respectfi^Uy protest against the ostensible purpose of preserving the 
public peace, when it Is In no way endangered. The striking Wood Workers 
are orderly and well behaved and we consider the appointment of said special 
policemen entirely uncalled for, besides being a useless expenditure of the peo- 
ple's money. Hence, we respectfully request the Mayor and the Common Council 
of the City of Oshkosh to dispense with the men recently added to the police 
fon^-e, as their appointment la unprecedented and unwarranted, and not in the 
slightest degree necessary for the preservation of law and order." Daily Ndrth' 
western, May 18, 1898. 

**One of the aldermen explained that the additional police were appointed 
to guard city against tramps and crooks that might flock to the city during 
the strike. Daily Northweitern. May 18, 1898. 

•* Daily Norihtceaiem, June 2, 1898. 
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The first arrest for intimidation was made on the eighth of June, 
but no serious outbreak occurred until two weeks later. Thus it 
may be seen that for five full weeks, there was no serious dis- 
turbance or outbreak. 

At the end of the third week the business interests of Oshkosh, 
particularly the merchants, began to feel the influence of the 
conflict. This fact led to an appeal made by the Retail Mer- 
chants Protective Association of Oshkosh for a harmonious 
settlement of the dispute. At a special meeting on June 11th, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

** Whereas, a strike has been instituted by the Machine Wood 
Workers' union, and, 

Whereas, the same is detrimental to the business interests and 
general welfare of the City of Oshkosh ; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Retail Merchants Protective Association re- 
quest that the manufacturers and the union have their difficul- 
ties settled at as early a date as possible on a just and equitable 
basis, both to the employer and the employee. 

Further resolved, that we believe that both employers and em- 
ployees have the best interests of the City of Oshkosh at heart, 
and we believe their differences will be speedily and satisfac- 
torily settled, and will endeavor to use all honorable means for 
the termination of the same."^'^ Attached to these resolutions 
were the signatures of 225 Oshkosh merchants, including groc- 
ers, meat dealers, bakers, and representatives of other classes of 
trade. However, the appeal made to the loyalty of the conflict- 
ing parties had little or no effect in settling the dispute. 

The only serious outbreak during the strike occurred on the 
23rd of June, when a riot was started around the plant of E. 
McMillen. Early in the afternoon there had been a brief conflict 
around the plant of Morgan & Co., but the crowd dispersed. 
Later they gathered around the gate of McMillen 's plant, and 
it is claimed that a stream of water was turned on the crowd to 
disperse them, and that trouble began immediately. In the riot 
that followed an engineer, named Edward Casey, an employee 
of the flrm, struck a young wood worker by the name of James 



»rbid. June 11, 1898. 
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Morris, and as a result of the blow, Morris died shortly after- 
ward. The death of young Morris created a strong revengeful 
feeling, and intense excitement prevailed for a time. The city 
was turned over to SheriflE Lampert, who immediately tele- 
graphed (lovemor Schofield for state troops. By the next morn- 
ing two companies of infantry, a battery of artillery with gat- 
ling guns, and a squadron of cavalry had arrived from Mil- 
waukee. Besides the militia, about 300 deputy sheriffs were 
sworn in. The militia was kept in Oshkosh only a week and 
without a conflict, although the strike was continued throughout 
the month of July. No further disturbance of any importance 
occurred until the fourth of August, when there was a clash be- 
tween the strikers and the police, but by this time the strike had 
worn itself pretty well away. 

It was unfortunate for the union that the riot occurred for up 
to thia time there had been considerable expression of Efympathy 
with the demands of the strikers for better wages.'* But after 
the riot, the employers made as much as possible out of the riot 
in order to alienate public sentiment, and a break developed 
among the strikers themselves. Some of the men now began to 
show a willingness to return to the mills. One labor leader is 
said to have stated that the strike could have been settled at this 
time by an increase of 15 cents per day without recognition of 
the union, or further consideration of the demands of the union. 
On Monday following the riot (June 27th) the mills tried to 
open. Morgan & Co. reported 30 to 35 mien, Radford Bros, were 
unable to open. Paine Lumber Co. had about 100 men. McMil- 
len & Co. had about 25 men on the 28th. Gk)uld & Co. were un- 
able to open. Williamson & Libbey and Foster-Hofner & Co. 
announced they would open after the Fourth. On June 28th 
T. I. Kidd had a conference with C. H. Paxton, manager of 
McMillen's, at which meeting a compromise was reached. The- 
terms which were reported were as foUows: 

1. The union was not to be formally recognized, and the firm 
was left free to employ whom they pleased. 



••This statempnt Is made after an analysils of public statements as the^r 
appeared In the Oshkosh press during the time of the strike and I feel that tt 
is flobstantially correct. 
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2. An increase of 15 cents per day for all employees, who 
had received $1.50 or less. (It was later asserted that no in- 
crease was promised, but that the men were to return and work 
for a week or two, and if satisfied with the pay, they could con- 
tinue) .^^ 

3. Pemitle labor was to be debarred from the factory. The 
firm had not employed women at the time of the strike, so this 
was no concession.** 

Kidd submitted these terms to a mass meeting of the strikers 
on Wednesday morning and they were accepted.** 

This was the beginning of the end. However, the remaining 
firms found diflBculty in securing suflScient men to run their fac- 
tories during all of July. It was estimated that the six firms 
against whom the strike was still directed had only about one- 
fourth of their regular force at the beginning of August.*® It is 
clear from these estimates that, although the union was fightii^ 
a losing battle, the firms were unable to get enough men to run 
the factories. On the eighteenth of August the strike was called 
off against two firms — Gould & Co. and Foster-Hafner & Co. — 
after a committee of strikers had visited the mill men, and a ver- 
bal agreement was made, the terms of which were not made pub- 
lic. It was « asserted that there was to be no discrimination 
against union men, that the same wages would be paid as before 
with no cut during the winter, and an increase ''when the busi- 
ness picks up." The strike was formally declared off on the 
19th, after fourteen weeks of severe struggle. The union leaders 
admitted that the conclusion was not all that could be desired, 
but they felt that the employers had discovered in a way which 
they had never before appreciated that the woitanen had inter- 
ests and rights that must be respected. The leaders took comfort 
also in the thought that the strike hdd cost the mill men condd- 
erably more than a prompt acceptance of the demands which the 
union had made upon them.** 



"Daily Northwestern, July 6, 1898. 
»Ihid. June 29, 1898. 

••One of the officials assortf. that there was nothUig but a verbal agreement, 
which was acceded to by the workmen. 

** Northicestem Lvmberman, August 6, 1898, p. 19. 
^ Daily Northwestern, August 18, 1898. 
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The Chicago Strike 

While the union was in the midst of the conflict at Oshkosh a 
strike was called on the Mill Men's Club of Chicago. This Club 
was an association, formed in 1896, of the planing mill, sash, 
door, and blind manufacturers of the city. During the previous 
year the union had a closed shop agreement with the Mill Men's 
Club. There was a disposition among some of the members of 
this club to sympathize with the Oshkosh employers, and to take 
advantage of this situation to terminate their agreement with 
the union, and to declare for an open shop. To this extent the 
Chicago strike was an outgrowth of the strike at Oshkosh. How- 
ever, the immediate occasion of the strike was the demand for 
an increase of wages. Although the strike was in the main suc- 
cessful, it was a mistake for the Chicago Wood Workers' Coun- 
cil to make a demand for an increase in wages at this time, for 
another strike would greatly increase the pressure on the already 
over-strained financial condition of the union, and militate 
against the successful conclusion of the important struggle al- 
ready being carried on. The demands made were as follows : 

1. A minimum wage scale of $2.00 per day, and an increase 
of 25% and 30% in general wages; 

2. A nine hour day ; 

3. And that the engineers and shipping clerks should be mem- 
bers of the union.** 

The employers decided to lock the men out on the evening of 
June 16th, and announced that on the following Monday, June 
20th, the factories would become open shops, and if the present 
workmen desired to retain their position, they must resign from 
the union. In order to forestall a lockout the labor leaders 
called the men out on the morning of June 16th. There were 
about 1,400 men involved in the struggle that followed. The 
carpenters came to the assistance of the Wood Workers by re- 
fusing to handle material coming from unfair shops. The pol- 
icy adopted by the union for conducting the strike was to main- 
tain a boycott against the material from two or three firms until 



*» Daily Northfresrirn, June 15, 181)8. 
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they were willing to sign the agreement. The employers at- 
tempted to enjoin the Wood Workers from boycotting their ma- 
terial, but without success. The strike was continued through 
June, July and August, and in fact during the remainder of the- 
year against some of the unfair shops. The mill men finally be- 
gan to break among themselves, and one by one they signed the- 
agreement for a nine hour day and a minimum wage scale of 
$2.00 per day. The union reported on January 1st, 1899, that 
agreements had been signed in 60 of the principal factories and 
shops of the city.^^ In this way the strike wore itself away, and 
new agreements were signed by individual firms. 

The Wood Workers' Conspiracy Case 

Growing out of the Oshkosh strike was a conspiracy case of 
more than usual significance. The employers had persistently 
refused to have any dealings with the workmen through their 
organization. They resented particularly the presence of T. T, 
Kidd and his influence upon the strikers, and hence they were 
anxious to secure some action against him which would rid them 
of his presence in Oshkosh. At first an attempt was made to- 
secure an injunction against the union, but none of the Oshkosh 
judges would issue such an order. The next attempt was to 
secure Kidd's arrest. On August 6th an order was issued 
against Thomas I. Kidd, George Zentner and Michael Troiber, 
charging them with conspiracy to injure the business of the- 
Paine Lumber Company. T. I. Kidd was the general secretary 
of the Amalgamated Wood Workers' International Union. 
George Zentner was a member of one of the local organizations- 
of Oshkosh, and during the strike was captain of the pickets, and 
Micliael Troiber was a member of one of the local unions and was- 
charged with having committed, while on picket duty, an as- 
sault and battery on a laborer, who was returning from one of 
the mills. Kidd and Zentner promptly furnished bail, but Elidd* 
was arrested again on a second warrant, after it was too late to 
secure bail, and was kept over Sunday in the possession of tho- 



«/. W. W., January, 1809, p. 1. Cf. also I. W. W., March, 1899, p. 32. 
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sheriff. The first warrant was sworn out by Nathan Paine, a 
jstockholder in the Paine Lumber Co., and the second by the 
Paine Lumber Co. It was asserted that the company had four- 
teen additional warrants for Kidd's arrest, the object being to 
exhaust his means of furnishing bail. After a visit to Chicago, 
Kidd returned to Oshkosh and went immediately to the sheriflf, 
-and asked to have all warrants served on him at once. But 
there were no more papers in the hands of the sheriflE to be 
served.** 

The preliminary trial was held August 15th, and lasted three 
-days, and resulted in the defendants being bound over for trial 
-at the October term of court." Under the laws of Wisconsin no 
indictment was necessary, but the defendants were brought to 
trial upon a complaint filed by the district attorney. The case 
was tried before A. IT. Goss, judge of the municipal court of 
Oshkosh. It was prosecuted by Walter W. Quartermass, dis- 
trict attorney, and F. W. Houghton, special couns*^:l appointed 
to assist the district attorney. The chief counsel for the defense 
^as Clarence S. Darrow of Chicago. He was assisted by Harry 
I. Weed and Earl P. Finch of Oshkosh. The trial occupied 
about three weeks, and resulted in an acquittal of the defendants 
on November 2, 1898.*« 

The state tried to prove a conspiracy to injure the Paine Lum- 
ber Company, and in order to do so the prosecution brought four 
•counts against the defendants. 

1. That the defendants, together with other **evil disposed 
persons" had willfully and maliciously combined, etc. to wil- 
fully and maliciously injure the Paine Lumber Co. by hindering 
and deterring its employees from engaging and continuing in 
employment, and by impeding the regular operation of its 
"business. 

2. That the defendants had wilfully and maliciously com- 
l)ined to compel the Paine liumber Co. to do certain acts against 
its will ; namely, to abolish female labor in its wood working fac- 



«7. W. W., Ang. 1898, p. 17. 

*^ Daily Northwestern, August 6, 1898. For the cbarge against Kidd, Zentner 
■and Troiber. 

*»Thc Wood Workers' Conspiracy Case, (by Clarence Darrow), page 8. 
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tory; to recognize the union; and to employ only members in 
good standing in that organization. 

•3. That the defendants had wilfully and maliciously com- 
bined to prevent the Paine Lumber Co. from doing certain law- 
ful act, namely, to eraply women and girls and to hire other than 
members of the union in the conduct of its business. 

4. That the defenthints had wilfully and maliciously com- 
bined to prevent certain specified persons from engaging in law- 
ful work for the Paine Lumber Co.^^ 

Judge Goss in his charge to the .iury, first explained the com- 
mon law doctrine of conspiracy, and then applied it to the case 
before the .iur\^ He stated that there was evidence in this case 
tending to prove that something like 1,600 men had combined in 
this strike, then his argument proceeded as follows : 

* * It is claimed on the part of the defendants that the object of 
such association was for the purpose of bettering the condition 

of the laboring men and to assist the members in obtaining 

better wages. All of these objects are not only lawful, but under 
proper conditions laudable, and so long as they confine them- 
selves to lawful means to accomplish such objects, it is the policy 
of the law and of society to protect and to encourage them. In 
the furtherance of such objects they have the right to solicit 
membership, ask persons to join and assist them in their cause, 
and to agree among themselves upon the conditions under which 
they will work. They have the right, individually and collec- 
tively, to refrain from working, if they do not violate existing 
contracts, and if in furtherance of such objects they should all 
refrain from work, and the employers, because of their inability 
to obtain eralployees, be obliged to close their institutions, and 
are thereby injured as an incident merely to such action on the 
part of the workmen, the law will not interfere, because the 
workmen are doing what they have a lawful right to do. But 

if at any time they change their lawful objects or couple 

with their lawful objects the object or purpose of injuring an- 
other in his business, such as preventing another from conduct- 
ing a lawful business," or to compel him against his will to do 



« V. S. Bullelin of Labor, No. 23, p. 575-579. 
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certain acts such as those cited in the information, by ^'force, 
violence, coercion, intimidation or abuse. . . . then the character 
of such organization is changed, and it becomes a conspir- 
acy which is not only prohibited by law, but is a dangerous in- 
stitution." 

He showed further that if some members of an organization 
conspired to carry out unlawful objects, it did not follow that 
all members were equally guilty, but, on the contrary, only those 
were guilty who had cooperated in the conspiracy. The same 
line of argument was used concerning the use of pickets. If the 
pickets were used for lawful purposes, and if they did not in- 
terfere with the rights of others in the conduct of lawful busi- 
ness, the defendants were not guilty of conspiracy.*® 

The ease went to the jury on November 2nd, and on the second 
ballot the jurj' Avas unanimous for acquittal, and the wood work- 
ers had won an important victory for organized labor. The m- 
fiuenee of the case has been limited, because it was tried in a 
lower court and was never appealed, but it attracted a great deal 
of attention at the time throughout the country, and especially 
in labor circles. The importance attached to the trial among 
trade unionists may be seen from the way they responded to the 
call for aid in raising the fund for the defense of Kidd and his 
associates. Contributions were received from 286 local and 
labor organizations, representing 50 different trades. The cost 
of the trial to the Amalgamated Union was only $535.73,*° al- 
though the total cost was a little less than $3,000. Of the large 
number of arrests which were made at the time of the riot 
around the McMillen plant, the employers were unable to secure 
a single conviction. The Paine Lumber Co. also was now willing 
to settle out of court a civil suit, which it had brought against 
Kidd for $15,000 damages, on condition that he stop proceed- 
ings against the company for false arrest. While the union was 
victorious in these legal battles, it was after all an empty victory, 
for the union had sustained a heavy loss of membership during 



**Ct U. 8. Bulletin of LaXior, No. 23. p. 575-79, for the complete charge to 
the jury. That part of the argument applying to the right of an organization 
to strike and picket was more favorahle to the defendants than was anticipated* 

«/. W. W., February, 1899, p. 17. 
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and after the strike, and while the conditions were improved 
somewhat, the union has never been able to re^in its hold in 
Oshkosh. These same mills are now run as open shops, and the 
union membership there is confined to the custom shops. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

JIJRISDICTJONAL DISPUTES OF THE AMALGAIVIATED 

UNION 

The strength of the union movement has often been wasted 
through internal strife and conflicts between unions, which may 
be traced for the most part to the mistaken policies of over- 
zealous and ambitious labor leaders. These conflicts have 
usually grown out of disputes over the jurisdiction claimed by 
the unions. The wood working trades have furnished one of the 
most serious and bitterly contested conflicts of this kind which 
has yet developed in the history of the labor movement of our 
coimtry, namely, the jurisdictional dispute between the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and the Amalgamated Wood Work- 
ers' International Union. In order to understand this conflict 
and to throw light upon the nature of the trouble, a brief review 
of the situation will be presented. 

Probably the first group of worlonen to organize in the w^ood 
working trades was the house carpenters,^ who were fairly well 
organized in all of the principal cities of the country during 
the decade from 1830 to 1840. The work of a carpenter at 
this time, and in fact until after the middle of the century, 
was confined to the construction of houses and buildings. In 
which he not only did all of the wood w^ork, but in which there 
was no competing group of workmen. The cabinet makers, a 
kindred group of workers, were engaged in the main in the 
manufacture of furniture, and they also were organized as early 
as 1833. There was no marked difference between the work of 
a carpenter and that of a cabinet maker, except that the lat- 



* Of. p. iiS. Miss Schaffner shows In hor monograph on the Labor Contract 
from Individual to Collective Bargaining that the cai*penters were organized 
In 1803, cf. p. 66ff. 
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ter was employed in factories or workshops, and usually did 
finer and^more highly skilled work. 

Here, then, were two groups of worlanen engaged in the re- 
^nanufacture of lumber that did not enter into competition 
-with each other. So long as this situation remained unchanged, 
Clothing is heard of a conflict between organizations in the wood 
i?rorking trades. But with the successful operation of the re- 
•volving planer in the early forties,. a disturbing factor was in- 
troduced. The economy in smoothing lumber, which was made 
possible by this machine, made it profitable to introduce other 
wood working machinery, the result of which was to transfer 
from the outside carpenter to the f-actorv^ larger and larger 
portions of the work of finishing building material, such as 
«ash, blind?, doors, door and \vindow frames, and the like. This 
process of absorption appeared to the carpenter as a direct en- 
croachment upon his field of work, but the fact that the tran- 
sition took place at a time when there was no strong central 
lOrganiiration in the industrj^ explains the absence of open re- 
sistance on the part of the workmen to this industrial change. 
The carpenters made two unsuccessful attempts to found a 
national union after 1850, one in 1854, and the other in 1867,* 
"but it was not until 1881 that they were successful in estab- 
lishing a central organization that has had a continuous ex- 
istence. In the meantime the cabinet makers had formed a na- 
tional organization, and were making an effort to unionize the 
•«hops, particularly the furniture factories and the piano and 
-organ works. This latter organization claimed for its jurisdic- 
tion all workmen employed in these factories, whether the men 
^ere working on the machines or with hand tools. 

With the increase of specialization in the manufacture of wood 
products there was developed a new class of woitanen, who were 
for the most part young men, and who were not affiliated with 
«ny organization, namely, the machine wood workers. The 
cabinet makers we're the first to feel seriously the competition 
•of this new class of workmen, and they began to admit them to 
membership in th« Furniture Workers' Union. This action 



'Report of U 8. InduBtrial Oommisston, Vol. XVI I, p. 128. 
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later led the furniture workers to advocate an organization that 
would control all employes engaged in the wood working trades. 
The Carpenters' Union was formed by the outside house car- 
penters and was organized primarily in behalf of this group of 
workmen. They were not at first interested in the machine wood 
workers. As proof of this statement the following facts may be 
cited. At the convention of the Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions in 1885 the legislative committee was instructed to use 
its best efforts to organize the wood working machine hands. 
Representatives of the Furniture Workers' Union immediately 
protested against any interference with the machine hands em- 
ployed within the jurisdiction claimed by their union, and it was 
agreed that the resolution should be taken to apply to the work- 
ers **on sash, doors, blinds, wagons, etc."* No protest was made 
by the carpenters to this resolution, although the organization 
was represented in the convention. There was nothing in their 
constitution, as revised in 1882 and again in 1884, which gave 
them the right to claim this field.* But by 1888 a change had 
come in the policy of the carpenter's union, as may be shown 
from Secretary McGuire's report to their convention of that 
year. He reported three unions aflBliated with the United 
Brotherhood that were composed exclusively of planing mill 
hands, and two more of sash, blind, and door makers.*^ The at- 
titude of the carpenters may be further indicated by a quotation 
from the secretary's report, in which he says: 

'*I maintain most firmly that while we should be ever 
ready to help all other sister labor organizations, and do 
practically recognize the common fraternity of interests that 
exists between all branches of honorable toil, yet, in the 
management of our own trade affairs, we should never make 
ourselves subordinate to any other organization, nor should 
we ever allow a dual form of organization to exist in our 
trade, for if we do, sooner or later, one will be bound to 
come into conflict with the other to the disadvantage of the 
working men's best interests.* 



^ Report U. 8 Indus-. Com., Vol. XVTI, p. IHO. 

* OoMtitution V. B., 1882, Art IX, Sect 1 ; also Oon$i. 1884. See Member- 
ship. 

* Proceedings Fifth Gen. Conv. of V. B., p. 12. 
•una. p. 16-17. 
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That the above quotation expressed the prevailing opinion in 
this convention may be shown by the following incident The 
furniture workers' union sent a communication to this conven- 
tion asking for a mutual recognition of working cards, and the 
proposition was reported back by the committee on organization 
*'that it was inexpedient to act.''^ The same committee recom- 
mended that all treaties and agreements with foreign organiza- 
tions **be annulled/* and it recommended further that a charter 
be granted to the sash, blind, and door makers of Brooklyn.' 
The full report of this committee was adopted by the convention- 
It would appear then that in 1888 there were two international 
unions in the wood working trades, both of which were aflSliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, and both were feeling 
the influence of machine production. One group of workmen 
had been continuously employed in shops and factories, but ow- 
ing to the influence of machine processes, they had seen the lines 
of their trade shifting and had been forced to extend their or- 
ganization so as to admit the new group of workmen. The other 
group had been composed primarily of outside workmen, but be- 
cause of the changed industrial processes, they were also admit- 
ting to membership this new group of workers.** Here, then, 
was the first conflict between two organizations in the wood work- 
ing trades. That it had reached the stage of a conflict is proven 
by the fact that the International Furniture Workers appealed 
to the American Federation of Labor in 1889, to settle the dis- 
pute between the carpenters and that organization. The con- 
vention declined to interfere, and recommended **that organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, whose 
trades are so closely allied as are the Furniture Wbrkers and the 
Carpenters and Joiners, should in each district adopt a code of 
working rules suitable to that particular district," so that such 
disputes may be avoided.^® 

It can be shown from facts presented by Secretary McGuire to 



' ma. p. 27, 29. 

*Ihid. p. 29, 31. 

» In 1885 the membership of the U. B. was 5 780, and In 1888 the number hail 
Increased to 28,416. There was an Indication of a spirit of arrogance amoDg 
carpenters at this time which Is lilcc'ly to eminate from rapid growth. 

^« Proceedings A. F. L., 1889, p. 3i. 
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the Convention in 1890, that the carpenters became active in or- 
ganizing the factory employees at which time there were 21 locals 
composed exclusively of planing mill hands, 3 of sash, blind, and 
door makers, and 5 of stair builders.^^ The Committee on Organ- 
ization recommended at this convention **that bench hands join 
local unions of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
as now provided ; that if they can consistently organize a local 
union of the U. B., composed exclusively of bench hands, it 
should be their privilege to do so;" and further, **In the matter 
of machine men, your committee recommend such legislation to 
compel machine hands, who are not carpenters to join machine 
hands' unions and where there is not enough machine hands to 
form a local union, they may be admitted to a carpenters' local, 
and their working cards be marked * machine hand.' "" At this 
convention those sections of the constitution bearing on *' mem- 
bership" as revised in 1888, were consolidated and made to read 
as follows : ** A candidate to be admitted to membership in this 
United Brotherhood must be a journeymen, carpenter, or joiner, 
a fitair builder, mill wright, planing mill bench hand, or any 
cabinet maker engaged at carpenter work, or any carpenter or 
any journeyman running wood working machinery. "*• Two 
things are clear from these facts, first, there was absolutely 
nothing in the constitution of the United Brotherhood down to 
1885 that would give them a basis for claiming the machine wood 
workers, or in fact any factory employees. Secondly, that be- 
tween 1885 and 1888 a change of policy had come about, and 
this change found formal expression in the constitution of 1890, 
which extended the jurisdiction of the union to factory wood 
workers. 

This represents the situation in the wood working trades up 
to 1890, when a new and separate union was formed fop the pur- 
pose of organizing the machine wood workers of the country. 
When this new union appealed to the American Federation of 
I/abop for a charter in 1890, Secretary McGuire of the United 



» Proceedings Biwth aen. Oonv. U. n,, 1890, p. 16. 
^^Proceedings Bixih Qen. Cotir. V. B., 1890, p. 48. 
"75W. p. 86. 
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Brotherh(tod objected, but later withdrew his objection." How- 
ever, the carpenters continued to retain in membership locals 
made up exclusively of planing mill hands, machine men, and 
sash, blind, and door makers after the objection to issuing a 
charter to the machine wood workers had been removed.*" This 
situation led to the jurisdictional troubles between the carpenters 
and the machine wood workers, and in order to come to some 
working basis, T. I. Kidd, the General Secretary of the Machine 
Wood Workers, asked that their union be given exclusive juris- 
diction over all machine hands and even the mill bench hands.** 
The request was referred to the committee on organization of the 
United Brotherhood, and the report of the committee was 
adopted in full.*^ This report became known as the Indianapolis 
Agreement, and it was manifestly the intention of this committee 
to grant the entire jurisdiction of machine hahds to the Machine 



"Cf. Downey Decision, p. 200. 

" In 1802 McGuire reported 18 locals of planing mill hands, 2 of macblne 
hands, or sash, blhid and door makers, 5 of ttair builders, 4 of car bnildcrs, 3 
of mill Wrights, and 1 of ship Joiners. Proceedings Seventh Oonveuiion U, B,, 
p. 10. 

^* Proceedinps Eighth Conv. U. B., 1894, p. 38. 

"/5id., p. 42. /. W. W., Jmie, 1805, p. 7. Report was signed by the follow- 
ing men : H. J. Hannan, Geo. W. Willis, Caston W. Conrad, and M A. Maher. 

The following is the report in full : 

"We, the Committee on Organization, having consulted the most active spirits 
in the following cities, viz. : Chicago, St. I^uls, Detroit. New York. Brooklyn* 
and Cincinnati, regarding the reqpcst of the Machine Wood Workers Interna- 
tional Union, beg leave to report as follows : 

'We find that the universal opinion of the representatives from the abofs 
named cities leads us to believe that it would be to the beFt interests of the 
United Brotherhood, and organized labor in general, that the Machine Wood 
Workers' International Union be granted entire Jurisdiction over all mill hands, 
except carpenters who may at times be engaged at mill work, or as mill 
Wrights or stair builders. 

'In the event of a mill hand desiring to be transferred to the M. W. W. I. U. 
he phall be obliged to pay up all Indebtedness to his local union, and the M. W 
W. T. U. shall place him Immediately In benetfls of that organization. 

'Should a mill hand's union be desirous of transferring to the M. W. W. I. T7.f 
it shall first pay up all indebtedness to the United Brotherhood, and be granted 
a chlarter and outfit complete, free of cost, and each member be placed imme- 
diately in good standing in that organization. 

'We recommend that the United Brotherhood give this support to the Ma- 
chine Wood Workers' International Union in assisting them to arrange their trade 
throughout the country. 

'Mr. Tliomas I. Kidd, General Secretary of the Machine Wood Workers* In- 
ternational Union, in behalf of said organization, agrees to the above proposi- 
tions as set forth.' " 
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Wood Workers' Union. A further bit of evidence may be cited 
from action taken at this same convention. A petition had been 
filed by a mill men's union of Cincinnati, and indorsed by the 
District Council of Cincinnati, asking for the adoption of a 
imion label, or stamp, for all union made mill work. The com-^ 
mittee on resolutions reported as follows oa this request : 

**That in view of the fact that we have granted permis- 
sion to the I. U: of M. W. W. an exclusive power to organize 
the mill men we recommend that this resolution and the 
subject of a mill men's label be referred to the I. U. of M^ 
W. W."^« 

(Adopted.) 
At the same convention another action was taken which tended 
to complicate the jurisdictional relations in the wood working^ ^ 
trades. A cabinet maker's union of New York City was seeking 
admission to the United Brotherhood of Carpenters. The com- 
mittee on organization recommended 

*Hhat the said union be admitted to membership in thia^ 
United Brotherhood on such terms and under such laws as 
the District Council and local unions of New York may^ 
adopt, and agree on with the cabinet makers' union No. T 
of New York, and as approved by the General Executive 
Board." 

The report was amended in the convention so as to apply to alF 
sections of the country and not to New York alone, and in thisi 
form it was adopted.^® Thus it is seen that the United Brother- 
hood had granted to a new organization the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the machine hands, and, in admitting to membership 
the cabinet makers* union, had adopted a policy which would 
lead to greater conflict between that organization and the Fur- 
niture Workers Union. 

The next year the Machine Wood Workers and Furniture 
Workers effected an amalgamation, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts on the part of the Furniture Workers to amalgamate with 



^'Proceedings Eighth Conv. V. B., p. 49. Also /. W. W., May, 1895, p. 7. 

"/5W. p 47. This was the Cnblnot Makers' Union formed In 1859 and *wa»^ 
the leading organization In the founding of the Pnmlture Workers* Interna-- 
tional I^nlon. 
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the United Brotherhood of Carpenters. In the convention of 
the United Brotherhood in 1896 two resolutions were submitted 
which looked toward a refusal to recognize any other organiza- 
tion of wood workers. The substance of the resolutions was that 
no agreement be entered into with any wood workers' organiza- 
tion, and that all existing agreements be annulled.^® The com- 
mittee on organization reported unfavorably on both resolutions, 
and gave it as their opinion that **the general Executive Board 
should continue to make agreements with kindred organizations^ 
when such agreements will tend to promote harmony and ad- 
vance the interests of the United Brotherhood. Further, that no 
existing agreements be annulled unless the terms of said agree- 
ment have been violated by any party thereto. "^^ 

Notwithstanding this action of the convention a great deal of 
friction continued to exist in diflPerent localities between locals 
of the two organizations. In order to obviate this difficulty the 
Executive Boards of the two organizations, after two unsuccess- 
ful attempts** finally agreed to the following amendment to the 
Indianapolis Agreement, which became known as the Agreement 
of 1897 : 

1. **The Amalgamated Union be granted entire juris- 
diction over all mill hands, except carpenters who may at 
times be engaged at mill work, or mill wrights and stair 
builders. 

2. The terms of this agreement shell not apply to those 
who are now members of the United Brotherhood, and who 
are employed in planing mills. 

3. The United Brotherhood shall have sole jurisdiction 
over outside carpentry work, and the fitting up of offices 
and stores. 

4. The card of the United Brotherhood shall be recog- 
nized by the Amalgamated Union in all planing mills and 
vice versa. 



^Proceedings Ninth Conv. of V. B., p. 48. 

'^ Ibid. p. 48. The Carpenters later asserted tbat the amalgamation of the 
Machine Wood Workers' Union with the Furniture Workers* International Union 
rendered null and void the Indianapolis Agreement. 

" Cf. /. W. W., Aug. 1807, p. 14 ; Oct. 1897, p. 46, for proposed amendments. 
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5. Neither organization shall admit any expelled or sus- 
pended member formerly belonging to the other organiza- 
tion. 

6. This agreement shall go into full force and effect when 
legally approved by the Amalgamated Union and the United 
Brotherhood. ' '^^ 

This agreement eminated from the General Executive Board 
of the United Brotherhood. Althovgh the wood workers felt 
that they were making a concession in ceding to the carpenters 
the right to fit up offices and store work which had formerly 
been done as a rule by cabinet makers, nevertheless the propo- 
sition was accepted by them as a means of maintaining har- 
mony between the two unions. 

Neither organization seemed thoroughly satisfied with the op- 
eration of this agreement, and the Carpenters in their conven- 
tion in 1898 abrogated all agreements with other wood working 
organizations.^* With all agreements abrogated it left the lo- 
cal unions to follow such policies as they saw fit.^*^ The result 
of this policy was to bring about serious conflict between the 
two organi^oations. So unsatisfactory was the new relation that 
the matter came up for adjustment at the Grand Rapids Con- 
vention of the Amalgamated Wood Workers in March 1900. 
During the month of October, 1899, a conference was held be- 
tween the General Executive Board of the United Brotherhood 
and Secretary Kidd, at which time it was agreed that a gen- 



» /. W. W., Nov. 1897, p. 50. 

^Tbe resolution which resalted in this action was similar to the one already 
mentioned In connection with the convention in 1896 : 

''Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that no other carpenters* 
or wood workers* oxgantsations of any kind be recognised by the Brotherhood, 
and that no agreement be entered into with other carpenters*, wood workers', 
or machine hands* organizations by our general officers, and farther that all 
agreements now existing be annalled.*' 

A similar clanse was included, applying to agreements with the Amalgamated 
flocloty of Carpenters. The report of the committee was adopted by the con- 
vention by a vote of 78 to 32. Proceedings Tenth Oonv., p. 63-64. 

"The I. W W. in commenting on this action said, "While the language of 
the resolution may seem a little harsh, yet we consider its adoption a step In 
the right direction, as it leaves our locals absolutely free to make such agree- 
ments with local carpenters* organisations as they may deem wise." Nov. 1898, 
p. 58. 
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eral oflBcer from the United Brotherhood should be present ut 
the convention of the Amalgamated Wood Workers, and, if nec- 
essary, a representative or representatives of the wood workers 
should attend the convention of the carpenters in August of 
the same year at Scranton, Pa.-^ In pursuance with this agree- 
ment Mr. J. R. Miller, a member of the General Executive 
Board, was appointed to represent the carpenters at this con- 
vention.^^ The whole question of the relations between the 
two organizations was gone over by the General Council and 
Mr. Miller, and resolutions were drafted and submitted to the 
convention for approval. The substance of these resolutions was 
that the Amalgamated Wood Workers should have sole jurisdic- 
tion over the employees of the planing mills, interior finish fac- 
tories, and furniture factories, but the members of the Wood 
Workers' Union shall not be permitted to work on buildings, or in 
putting up store and office fixtures, except saloon, bank, and drug 
store fixtures, manufactured in shops under the control of the 
Amalgamated Union. The Carpenters on the other hand were to 
have absolute jurisdiction over all work on new buildings, and 
in putting up store and office fixtures, subject to the restrictions 
already mentioned.^® These conditions were acceptable to the 
Wood Workers and the convention approved the report of the 
General Council. However, this action did not settle the ques- 
tion, and the wood workers sent three fraternal delegates to the 
convention of the United Brotherhood in August of 1900.'* A 



** Proceedings, Second Conv. A. W. W. I. V., p. 19. 

^ The following were the credentials of Mr. Millet to this conyention : 

"Convention of the Amalgamated Wood Workers' International Union of 
America, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Gentlemen : — This is to certify that the Secretary of our General Execntlve 
Board, J. R. Miller of St. Louis, Mo., is herehy duly authorized to represent 
the Interests of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, in confer- 
ence with any representatives of your organization, who may be selected by 
your convention. We are in hopes that his presence may be effective In leadtefp 
to some arrangement whereby our respective organizations may work together 
In the future with more harmony, and a better understanding in the Tarioos 
local unions than has recently existed. 

Fraternally yours. 

P. J. McGulre, G. S. T." 

Proceedings, Second Conv. A. W. W. /. V., p. 37. 

»IUd. p. 65. 

»T. I. Kidd, I. W. W. Nov. 1900, p. 129. 
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conference was held with representatives of the carpwiters, in 
which* the wood workers asserted that resolutions in harmony 
with those adopted by the Grand Rapids Convention were 
drafted and were to be submitted to the carpenters* conven- 
tion.'^ The resolutions actually ladopted by the oarpenters 
were not satisfactory to the wood workers, because the conven- 
tion simply ratified the action taken in 1898, and hence the war- 
fare was kept up. 

The conflict was then taken to the American Federation of 
Labor in 1901 , when the wood workers brought charges against 
the carpenters for persistently violating the Indianapolis Agree- 
ment. The Executive Council of the American Federation 
beard delegates from both sides prior to the convening of the 
convention, but insisted that the two delegations get together 
and endeavor to reach a common basis of settlement outside of 
the convention, and for this purpose James Duncan, Secretary 
of the Granite Cutters' itnion and also a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the American Federation of Labor, was ap- 
pointed to preside over the conference. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion, it was evident that the conference could reach no har- 
monious settlement. Whereupon the wood workers presented 
a resolution asking that the convention should recognize the 
right of the Amalgamated Union to have '*full and sole juris- 
diction over the factory wood workers, whether employed in a 
planing mill, piano, cabinet, or interior finish factory.*^ The 
wood workers made the claim to this jurisdiction upon three 
grounds. In the first place, they claimed that the International 
Furniture Workers' Union had had jurisdiction over cabinet 
makers, finishers, and machine wood workers ; secondly, that the 
United Brotherhood, in the Indianapolis Agreement in Septem- 
ber, 1894, had conceded jurisdiction over machine hands en- 
gaged in wood working factories to the Machine Wood Workers^ 
International Union ; and lastly, that the Machine Wood Work- 
ers' International Union was amalgamated with the Furniture 
Workers' Union on January 1st, 1896, for the purpose of uniting 



••/Md. p. 129. 

" /. W, W., Jan. 1902, p. 1, contains ronolutions in full. 
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under one jurisdiction the factory wood workers of America, and 
therefore, the new organization should have for its jurisdiction 
that which was recognized as the jurisdiction of the two unions 
from which it was formed.*^ The question was referred to tlie 
committee on grievances, which submitted the following report: 

**Your committee finds that the agreement entered into 
between the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
and th^ Amalgamated Wood Workers' International Union 
has been violated by the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, and recommends to this convention that the Ex- 
ecutive Board of each oi^anization should meet together and 
endeavor to adjust the matter in dispute, and that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor decline to take further action 
in the matter until such time as both parties have made a 
further effort to adjust the question involved/'^' 

However, the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor at its meeting in April, 1902, reviewed the situation, 
and decided that the Amalgamated Wood Workers had exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over cabinet makers and machine and factory 
workers.'* With this authority in their favor the wood workers be- 
gan an active agitation, disputing the claims of the United 
Brotherhood and calling upon all men employed in wood work- 
ing factories to become members of the Amalgamated Union. 

The carpenters went over the situation again in their con- 
vention of 1902. A special committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question, and this committee reported a number of 
counts against the Wood Workers' Union. These complaints 
J were that the members were worldng for less pay and longer 
hours than the carpenters; that they were organizing non-union 
men who had taken the place of striking carpenters; and in 
some cases it was asserted that the wood worL:oi-s had furnished 
the scabs in the first place; that the organizers and business 



w/Md. p. 2. 

» Pamphlet— To members of the Labor Unions of the United States and Can- 
ada, p. 3. 

•^ Prooeeding§ Twelfth Conv. V, B., p. 44. The meethig of the Executive 
Council of the A. P. of L. was AprU 14-11), 1902. 
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agents were approaching employers with whom the United 
Brotherhood had agreements and offering to work longer hours 
and for lower wages on condition that the shop be given over 
to the control of the Amalgamated Union; that the wood work- 
ers were going outside to put up store fixtures and building 
trim; and that the Executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in granting jurisdiction of shops and factories 
to the wood workers had violated specific regulations of that 
organization.^^ The committee recommended that Ihe carpen- 
tei's reaffirm their jurisdiction over the workmen involved, and 
asserted that the country was not large enough for two organi- 
zations without injury to the craft. They declared the Amal- 
gamated Union a scab organization and called for the revoca- 
tion of their charter. They furthermore denied the right of the 
American Federation to recognize the jurisdiction granted by 
the Executive Council on April 14, 1902.^° 

The question of revoking the charter of the Amalgamated 
Union came before the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1902. The resolutions of the carpenters were dis- 
cussed before the Executive council by representatives of both 
sides. The wood workers denied the charges made by the car- 
penters. With this evidence before it the Executive Council 
decided against a revocation of the charter of the Amalgamated 



^Proceedings Ttcvlfth Conv. V. B., pp. 11^5-197. The basis for the carpen- 
ters' assertion that the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. had violated the 
regulation*! of that organization was this. That in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the Detroit Convention, in order for It to be lawful for the Execu- 
tive Council to false cognizance of a dispute, it v^ras first necessary for represen- 
tatives of the organizations interested to meet and endeavor to effect an ad- 
justment of the dispute. Second for the Executive Council Itself to determine 
a distinctive line of demarcation might bring about the very reverse of the de- 
sires entertained by the disputants. Therefore, that the A. F. of L. shall hcre- 
afteiL refuse to decide questions of Jurisdiction, involving national or interna- 
tional affiliated bodies, unleps by consent of the oppo.sing Interests, and with thft 
understanding that each is willing to accept the decision of the A. P. of L. as a 
final settlement of the dispute. That these recommendations had been endorsed 
by the convention oi the A. P. of L. held In Louisville, Ky. (Cf. Ibid. p. 184), 
and therctorc the Executive Council had violated the law of the organization. 
Cf. Proceedings Twelfth Conv. V. B., pp. 195-107. 

"Cf. Tbid., p. 195-197. The report In full was adopted without amendment. 
The committee was composed of the following members : George I. Bohnen,. 
John Weyrlcb, R. Fuelle, J. E. Henderson, and W. Loos. 
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Union, and asserted that the antagonism and disputes between 
the two organizations had restdted from a change in policy 
of the carpenters in regard to the question of jurisdiction,^^ and 
it recommended that the two oi^anizations should meet in con- 
ference and endeavor to adjust their difEerences. During the 
discussion of the report of the Council, Mr. Kidd proposed an 
amendment to the effect that the convention ** instruct the United 
Brotherhood to refrain from disrupting locals of the Amalga- 
mated Union, and to recognize the right of the latter organi- 
zation to sole and absolute jurisdiction over bench men, ma- 
chine men, and finishers.''^® It was then moved that the en- 
tire question of the jurisdiction of the two organizations be 
submitted to a committee of eleven, five members to be selected 
by each organization, and these ten to select the eleventh. In 
case the ten were unable to agree on an umpire within two 
months from the date of the convention, then President Gom- 
pers should have the power to appoint. Both Kidd and Duffy 



*^ Pamphlet: To Members of Labor Unions of United States and. Canada, 
1>. 4. **lii the matter of the demand of the United Brotherhood of Carptaiters 
and Joiners of Aroorica for the revocation of the charter held by the Amalga- 
mated Wood Worlters' International Union, we have decided against the revoca* 
lion of the charter. 

"We have Investigated the entire matter, both parties Interested, presenting 
documentary mid oral evidence, and it is plainly manifest that the antagonism 
and disputes have resulted from a change of policy regarding the question of 
jurlsdictiou. 

*'It appears that at the convention of the U. B. of C. & J. of A., held in In- 
dianapolis in 1894, an agreement was made with the M. W. W. I. U. by which 
jurisdiction was given over certain branches of the wood working Industry. Sub- 
sequently an amalgamation toolc place between the F. W. I. U., -under the title 
of the Amalgamated Wood Woricers' International Union, both of which had 
been affiliated with the American Federation of Labor by charter. The rights 
guaranteed under the a^eement with the M. W. W. I. U. were maintained with 
the amalgamated organization, and subsequently, without the Icnowledge of the 
latter, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America abrogateil 
the same. This course, we are of the opinion, was unjustifiable and cannot re- 
ceive our approval. 

"In this case we also are of the opinion that by the action of the Convention 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, the delegates 
were Influenced, in demanding the revocation of the charter of the Amalgamated 
Wood Workers' International Union, by statements made to them bearing upon 
one side of the question, and we feel confident that a different conclusion would 
have been reached. If the subject had been thoroughly Investigated and both 
parties In Interest had been given an opportunity to be heard." 

"7. W. IF., Jan. 1003, p. 134. 
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consented to this arrangement on the part of their respective 
unions, and the motion prevailed. 

The arbitration committee met in Indianapolis on February 
24, 1903.'^ After several ballots had been taken, ilr. P. [. 
Downey was chosen umpire/^ The work of arbitration was be- 
gun on Friday, February 27th, 1903, and continued until IMiarch 
11th, during which time documentary evidence was presented 
and discussed and the case was argued by representatives of the 
two unions. Mr. DowTiey rendered his decision on March 16th. 
Tie first re\iewed the contentions of the two parties to the case. 
The wood workers based their claim on the Indianapolis Agree- 
ment, in which jurisdiction over machine wood workers was def- 
initely recognized by the carpenters; and that the amalgama- 
tion of the Machine Wood Workers with the Furniture Work- 
ers, both of which had been aflEliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, had carried over to the new organization the 
jurisdiction of these two unions; and lastly that the carpenters 
had recognized this jurisdiction in the amendment to the In- 
dianapolis Agreement in 1897. Therefore, the Amalgamated 
Union was in no sense encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the 
United Brotlierhood of Carpenters. The carpenters on the 
other hand contended, first, that their constitution gave them 
jurisdiction over all planing mill bench hands and cabinet mak- 
ers engaged in carpenter work; second, that the Indianapolis 
Agreement in 1894 was illegal and contrary to the constitu- 
tion of their organization, and that they had never surrendered 
the right to control machine hands and cabinet makers; third 
that the agreement in 1897, which was made by the General 
Executive Board, was not only unconstitutional, but had never 
been ratified by the district councils and local unions ; fourth, in 
consequence of the evolution in the carpenters' industry, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters in their convention at New 



••Pamphlet to Members of the Labor Unions of United States and Canada, 
p. «• 

*The rep ro<ienta tires of the wood workers* wore: Thomas I. Kidd, Richard 
Braimschwelff. (5eorj?e M. Guntner. Charles F. Gebeleln, and D. D. Mulcahy ; for 
the carpenterp: George Bohnen, J. E. Potfs, John H. Clark, J. H. Browers and 
fi. Fuelle. 
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York in 1898, asserted control and jurisdiction over all mill 
Wrights, planing mill, bench hands, and cabinet makers engaged 
at carpenter work, or running wood-working machinery', and 
that all contracts and agreements with other wood working or- 
ganizations were declared oflP; that the convention of the United 
Brotherhood in 1900 ratified the a/^tion of the convention in 
1898, and refused absolutely to recognize any other wood woik- 
ing organization, and claimed entire control of all men in the 
wood working trades. They argued that **once carpenter's 
work, always carpenter's work,'' whether done in the mill or 
outside of it. 

In rendering his decision Mr. Downey stated that 

** After a careful survey of the situation, and in accord- 
ance with the evidence and testimony produced, and in 
view of the fact that the Brotherhood of Carpenters did 
give the Amalgamated Wood Workers control over the 
wood working trades enumerated in the Constitution of 
the Wood Workers' International Union, I hereby decide 
that all wood workers in planing mills, furniture and in- 
terior finish factories como rightfully under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Amalgamated Wood Workers' International 
Union, but the members of the said organization shall not 
be conceded the right of jiurisdiction over mill wrights, 
stair builders, or to work on buildings, or in the putting^ 
up of store and office fixtures. 

**The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
shall have absolute jurisdiction over all work on new and 
old buildings and the putting up of store and office fix- 
tures. "*i 



♦* Pamphlet, Decision of Umpire in Jurisdictional Controversy^ Carpenters V9. 
Wood Workers. Mr. Downey pave the following grounds for his decision. 

"It Is plainly evident from the testimony presented that the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners deliberately violated all terms of the agreement 
made and 'jntered Into with the Machine Wood Workers at the Indianapolis con- 
venilon In 1804, and by and between the executive boards of the Amalgamated 
Wood Workers and the Fnlted Brotherhood of Carpenters and Johiers In 1897, 
without consulting the official? of the Amalgamated Wood Workers, after the 
cor.solldalion of the Furniture Workers with the Machine Wood Workers,. 
• • • gave the Amalgamated Wood Workers* International Union control 
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The carpenters refused absolutely to abide by the Downey de- 
cision, their motto now becoming **One Craft, One Organiza- 
tion/'*^ and that organization was of course the United Brother- 
hood. They undertook an active campaign to extend their con- 
trol over the jurisdiction which they claimed. The General Sec- 
retary reported in 1903, 59 locals with a membership of 7649, 
made up exclusively of cabinet makers, bench, and machine 
hands." He asserted that in the two preceding years over 1500 
members had joined the United Brotherhood, who had formerly 
been members of the Amalgamated Wood Workers' Union. 
Such inroads upon what had been authoritatively recognized as 
their exclusive jurisdiction led the wood workers to bring the 
question to the Boston Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1903. They demanded the revocation of the charter 
of the United Brotherhood for failing to abide by the Downey 
decision, unless it agreed to comply with the spirit of the deci- 
sion by February 1, 1904. The carpenters presented two counter 
propositions. One, asking that the decision of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, rendered in June 
1903, which upheld the Downey Decision and the claims of the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers, be annulled on the ground that it 
was an ex parte hearing because the carpenters had not been 



and jurisdiction over all wood workers In planing mills, furniture factories, and 
cabinet makers and Interior finish factories. 

"No attempt was made by the Carpenters' Brotherhood to organize the above 
named trades In their organization, and no objection was offered by the repre- 
sentatives of the Carpenters' Brotherhood to Impede the progress of the legal 
right of the Machine Wood Workers to the control of men working In mills, 
furniture or cabinet shops. Under this agreement the Machine Wood Workenr 
devoted their time and money to the organization of the unorganized men in the 
mill?, factories and cabinet shops, with the firm belief that the agreement en* 
tered Into with the carpenters would be kept inviolate. 

"Not until 1808, four years after the agreement was made, did the carpenters 
officially claim control of the trades under the jurisdiction of the wood workers. 
All agreements with the wood workers were abrogated, and without any official' 
notification to the parties Interested, the carpenters set to work to destroy the 
onions of the Amalgamated Wood Workers by offering Inducements to the wood' 
workers' local unlon« to desert their organization and affiliate with Brotherhood 
of Carpenters. Not a particle of evidence was produced to show that the Amal* 
agmnted Wood Workers did at any time violate any section or part of the con^ 
tract entered hito with the Brotherhood of Carpenters." 

** Proceedings Thirteenlh Conv. U. B., p. 2tt. 

*» Report of Secretary of V. B., 1903, p. 12 . 
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notified to appear and present their reasons for refusing to 
abide by the said decision and that Secretary Kidd in his capac- 
ity as a member of the Executive Council was present and had 
presented the case of the Amalgamated Wood Workers. And 
second, that the Amalgamated Wood Workers had acted unfair 
and subversive to the best interests of organized labor by making 
an agreement with the Manufacturing Wood Workers Associa- 
tion of Bronx and Mt. Vernon, N. Y. thus taking the place of 
striking carpenters. And that the agreement provided for a 
nine hour day in the place of an eight hour day which had been 
previously established by the United Brotherhood, thus directly 
violating the regulations of that organization and the instruc- 
tions of the last Boston Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor held in 1890.** The question was taken up by the 
grievance committee, which heard the claims of each parly, and 
after a summary of the whole situation, the committee recom- 
mended **that the American Federation of Labor ratify the de- 
cision of Mr. P. J. Downey," . . . and **that the decision 
in the case be sustained and enforced in all localities in which 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers' International Union has now 
established, or in which it may hereafter establish actual oi^an- 



** Proceedings Tttrntv-third Conv. A. F. of L., p. 8r», 136, 241-3. In the re- 
port of the Executive Council reference is made to a letter from Secretary Duffy 
of the U. B. in which he claimed that his onion had not agreed to ahide by the 
award of an arbitrator, but had merely agreed to submit the entire question of 
jurisdiction to this committee for adjustment. The Executive Council contended 
that the agreement to submit the matter to a committee involved the willingnefls 
to abide by the award of such a committee, and In rendering its decision the 
position of the Executive Council was simply this, "that the two organizations 
in question having through their representatives agreed to refer to a committee 
and an arbitrator the questions in dispute between them, and the arbitrator 
having rendered an award, we have simply insisted that the award be bUiding upon 
both parties." The Executive Council contended further, if an appeal be taken 
and allowed In this cas^, that It was not a question of the right to appeal from 
the decision of the Executive CorncU. "but whether an appeal can properly be 
taken from the award of an arbitrator. Even if such an appeal Is admissible, 
fhe parties whom it affects should abide by the award pending such an appeal 
or decision." In regard to the accusation of un fraternal acts on the part of 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers, the Executive Council stated that the latter 
organisation contended that the acts complained of were retaliatory and re- 
sulted from the refusal of the 17. B. to live up to the award, and the Executive 
Council gave It as their opinion thnt scrupulous enforcement of the award by 
the U. B. would lead to a cessation of these un fraternal acts. Proeeedingt 
Twentp-third Conv. A. P. L., pp. 85-6. 
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ization/'** After devoting nearly the whole of one morning 
session to the discussion of the committee's report, the conven- 
tion concurred in the report by a vote of 8,243 to 3,315 more than 
one-third of the opposition being cast by the United Brotherhood 
itself. The carpenters again ignored this action and refused to 
abide by the decision. This refusal led to a conference between , 
Secretary Kidd and President Mulcahy of the wood workers and ^J 
Messrs. Duflfy, Huber and Neale of the carpenters*' for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a federation, whereby the cards of each 
organization would be recognized, but the carpenters took the 
stand that they could not recognize cards of such a ** conglomera- 
tion of diflferent trades'* as composed the Wood Workers' Union, 
and a similar proposition failed to pass the 13th convention.*^ 
The next step in the history of this conjflict was taken by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. This 
body instructed President Gompers to arrange a conference of an 
equal number of representatives from each organization, at 
which one or two members of the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor would be present. The hope was that 
in this way an agreement could be reached that would be bene- 
ficial to all concerned. President Gompers suggested that the 
conference be held during the convention of the United Brother- 
hood in 1901, and addressed President Huber a communication 
to that eflfect. This request was referred by the carpenters to 
their committee on oi^anization, which recommended that the 
General Secretary ** communicate with President Gompers to as- 
certain information as to whether the Amalgamated Wood Work- 
ers had requested that such action be taken by this convention, 
and if the conference, as suggested, was intended to try to so 
amalgamate the Amalgamated Wood Workers into the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, so that but one organi- 
zation . . . comprising all branches of the wood working 
industry . . . would hereafter be recognized by the Ameri- 



« Pamphlet. To Members of Labor Unions of U. H. and Canada, p. 6. The 
report wa« adopted by the cofurentlon by a vote of 8,243 to 8,315, of which 1,090 
were votes cast by the U. of B. Cf. Proceedings Tweniy-third Conv. of A, P. 
of I/., pp. 243-6. 

*• Secretary, president and treasurer of the TJ. B. 

*^ Proceedings, Thirteenth Conv. V, B., p. 36-37, 186. 
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can Federation of Labor. And if an aflinnative reply is given 
to the General Secretary, that this convention then instruct the 
President of the United Brotherhood to immediately appoint a 
committee . . . the same to meet with a like committee 
from the Amalgamated Wood Workers to arrange for said amal- 
gamation of the Amalgamated Wood Workers into the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and that at least one 
member of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor be invited to attend said meeting, not for the purpose of 
arbitration . . . but for the purpose of giving such in- 
formation as may be deemed necessary for the proper under- 
standing, as to past actions of the American Federation of Labor 
in reference to said controversy, and what is to be expected by 
the United Brotherhood in the future.''*® 

Qompers replied by telegram that the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers had made complaints against the United Brotherhood 
for violating the arbitrators' award, and that the American Fed- 
eration had sustained the same. But the Executive Council on 
its own initiative had authorized the letter to President Huber, 
suggesting the conference. That the Amalgamated Wood Work- 
ers had not requested such a conference, but had consented to 
one. Qompers gave it as his opinion that "the suggested con- 
ference, if held, should have full sway to bring about the best 
possible results. It should not be prevented or hampered by use 
of preliminary obstacles or technicalities of any kind. In the 
interest of labor and good name of our movement, your acqui- 
esence is sincerely urged."*® The committee on organization, to 
which this communication was referred, recommended *'that fur- 
ther action in reference to this matter be deferred until such a 
time as it is evident that no spirit of prejudice exists, and that 
any committees that may be appointed would be able to bring 



^Proceedings 7'hirteenth Oonv, V B., p. 156. It was further recommended 
"that If an affirmative reply be received that the convention request a member 
of the Executive Council of the A. P. of L. to appear before the convention to 
malie such statements as will tend to harmonize the relations and brinj? about 
a mere fraternal fe<^Ilng for the continuance of our affiliations with said body. *^ 
Cf. 7. W. W., Dec. 1904, p. 501. ProceedingB, t\ih Oonv. L. F. of L. P., 78-80» 
219, 224, 233. 

*•/. W. W., Dec. 1904, p. 501, Also Proceedings, TMrieenth Conv. V, B,^ 
p. 267. 
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about an amalgamation of the Amalgamated Wood Workers with 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, as formerly 
requested.^*' 

The position of the wood workers was upheld by the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in 1904, when it was 
recommended that **the Executive Council require the two or- 
ganizations to comply with the decision of the Boston Conven- 
tion (1903), or stand suspended until that decision is complied 
with/'^^ The Executive Council reported to the Pittsburg 
Convention the next year that this instruction would have ne- 
cessitated the revocation of the charter of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, which ''would neither accomplish the de- 
sired result, that is, compliance with the Boston Convention's 
decision, accord the wood workers the rights to which they are 
entitled under that decision, nor would the interests of labor 
generally be served thereby/ ''^^ However, the attempt was made 
at this convention to bring the two unions to a working basis. It 
was provided that a conference be held in Indianapolis on Jan- 
uary 25th, 1906, between representatives of the carpenters and 
wood workers with President Qompers presiding.^* The wood 
workers proposed in this conference that factory wood workers, 



'^ Proceedings Thirteenth Conv. U. B., p. 340-341. 
w Procedinffs 'Vvrxnty-Jonrth Conv. A. F. of L., p. 219. 
f* Proceedinffs Twcnty-lijth Conv. A. F. of L . p. 71-72. 
■• The provisions of the Pittaburjj Convention were : 

1. "That a temporary trade agr^'ement be entered Into by the General Execa- 
tlve Board of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Johiers of America, 
and the General (.ouncll of the Amalfcamated Wood Workers' International 
Union, to cover all men working in mills and factories. 

2. That pending these negotiations, the officers of both organisations imme- 
diately notify all local milons mider their respective jurisdictions to cease hoa- 
tillties. 

8. That duly selected representatives of both organizations shall meet at In- 
dianapolis. Indiana, on January 25, 1906, and there and then endeavor to ar- 
rive at such a mutual trade agreement, understanding or amalgamation, as may 
by them be deemed of the best possible Interest of the trades and crafts." 

Carpenters : James P. Grimes, William B. MacFarland, Wm. D. Huber, Frank 
Duffy. Wood Workers: D. D. Mulcahy, Richard Braunschweig. Thos. I. Kidd, 
Edward W. Miller. 

Gompers was requested to be present in an advisory capacity. Proceed(nff§ 
Twenty-fifth Conv. A. P. of L., p. 226-228. The representatives chosen were: 
For the carpenters, W. D. Huber, Wm. O. Schardt, P. H. McCarthy, and T. J. 
Sullivan ; for the wood workers, D. D. Mulcahy, John G. Meiler, Thos. I. Kidd, 
and Richard Braunschweig. 
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who were members of the United Brotherhood, should remain 
such, unless they voluntarily transferred their membership to the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers, but the right to 'organize without 
interference the unorganized wood workers of the country should 
be conceded to the Amalgamated Wood Workers. They pro- 
posed that future relations between the two organizations should 
be left to the conventions of the two unions, but in order to pro- 
mote better relations fraternally, delegates should be appointed 
to attend the convention of the other.°* The carpenters rejected 
this proposal on the grounds that it did not provide for an im- 
mediate amalgamation, which, according to the action of the Mil- 
waukee Convention, was the only action their organization could 
legally take. The wood workers pointed out the fact that the 
carpenters had made an agreement with the lathers since that 
convention, which, if legal, could be repeated with the wood 
workers. 

The carpenters proposed a trade agreement between the two 
organizations to expire July 1st, 1906, at which time amalgama- 
tion should take place on the basis that all members in good 
standing in the Amalgamated Union should become members of 
the United Brotherhood, and enjoy immediately the rights and 
privileges of the latter organization, and be placed in benefits as 
provided by its constitution.'**^ The wood workers rejected this 



** Proposition in full was as follows : 

1. "That all factory wood workers, now members of the U. B., shall remain 
Bucli. unless they see fit to voluntarily transfer their membership to the Amal- 
gamated Union. 

2. The Amalgamated Union shall be conceded the right to organise, without 
interference, the unorganized wood workers of the country. 

3. That, for the purpose of establishbig better relations between the United 
Brotherhood and the Amalgamated Union, fraternal delegates from each organi- 
sation shall be elected or appointed, to attend the conventions of the other. 

4. The future relations of the two organizations shall be considered by the 
conventions of the organizations." Cf. /Wff. p. 2. Also Proceedings Fourteen*h 
Vonv. V. B,, pp. 55-57. 

" Pamphlet. Report o/ Wood Worhers* and Corpentertt' Conference, Jan. 1006. 
Also Procccdinps Fourteenth Conv. of V. B., p. 5.'>-57 

The carpenters' proposition in full was as follows : 

"That a trade agreement mutually agreed upon be entered into between the 
United Brotherhood and the Amalgamated Wood Workers* International Union 
to expire on July 1, 1006, at which time amalgami^tion shall take place in the 
following way. 

"All members of the A. W. W. I. U., who are now in good standing In that 
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propcsal on the grounds that it meant absorption and not amal- 
gamation, and that it was not in accord with tffe tentative agree- 
ment made at the Pittsburg Convention. 

As no progress could be made in discussing these proposals, it 
was agreed that President Huber of the carpenters, President 
Mulcahy of the wood workers, and President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor, should constitute a committee 
to consider the matter in controversy and submit recommenda- 
tions which would tend to facilitate the work of the conference, 
with the -understanding, however, that it would require an unan- 
imous vote to approve the report of the committee. After review- 
ing the situation, this committee recommended that the conven- 
tions of the two organizations should authorize their respective 
executive oflBcers to arrange for a continuation or amendment of 
this or any other agreement, or to arrange the terms of amalga- 
mating the two organizations, but any such agreement must be 
ratified by a majority of the membership of each organization to 
be binding. In case the proposal thus formed fails of ratification 
the officials shall meet again within ninety days thereafter to 
draft other terms, and to repeat this procedure, until a con- 
tinuous working agreement or amalgamation is reached. In the 
meantime the officials of each organization shall co-operate to 
promote the mutual trade interests and to put an end to the 
hostilities against each other.*® The representatives of the wood 
workers voted in favor of this proposal, but the carpenters were 



organization, shall st the time the amalgan^ation takes place, be entitled to tho 
fol'.owlng benefits, as prescribed In the constitution of the United Brotherhood. 

"Those holding memberstip In the A. W. W. I. V. for one year shall be en- 
titled upon death to $200. A member who Is six months in good standing 
♦ ♦ ♦ shall be entitled to $100 In case of death. 

"Semi -beneficial members, who are over the age of fifty at time of joining 
the A. W. W T. IT., or apprentices who are less than twenty-one years of age» 
who have not as yet served full time a** such, shall be entitled to seml-benefldal 
benefits • • ♦ which is 950. 

•'Wife's funeral benefit Is al<?o to bo firovemed by section 99 to 101 of the con- 
stitution of the T'nlrod Brotherhood. 

"That foregoing sections provide, in l)ehalf of the menibers of the A. W. W. 
T. U. (those amalgamating^- all the rights and privileges and benefits accruing 
to members of the United Brotherhood, for all other members the same laws 
shall apply that now exist between such members afllllated with the United 
Brotherhood." Cf. Proceedings Uih Conv. U. B., p. 65-57. 

*• Pamphlet, Report of Wood Workers and Carpenters Conference, Jan. 1906. 
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opposed. President Gtompers then submitted the following 
substitute : 

**That the duly constituted international oflBcers of both 
organizations shall within thirty days submit to their res- 
pective membership the following questions: 

A. Shall the ofScers of the United Brotherhood and the 
Amalgamated Union arrange, subject to ratification, terms 
for the amalgamation of both organizations? 

B. Shall a trade agreement be entered into by the offic- 
ers of the United Brotherhood and the Amalgamated 
Union?''" 

The wood workers were willing to accept this substitute, but 
two of the carpenters refrained from voting, and in this way 
defeated the purpose of the conference.'* 

At the Minneapolis Convention a plan for complete amalga- 
mation of the two organizations within a period of two years 
from the date of the convention was submitted and adopted, sub- 
ject to ratification by the two unions.^* This plan was ratified 



»'7Wrf., p. 3-4. 

"President Huber and T. J. Sullivan of tbe carpenters voted with the wood 
workers on the substitute. 

■• The provisions ot tbe Minneapolis plan were : 

1. Complete amalgamation within two years from November 1, 1906. 

2. The officers, or their successors, and organizers of the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers shall supervise and manage the affairs of the Wood Workers' Inter- 
national I'nlon unti^ amalgamation takes place. 

3. Wood Workers, such as are now claimed bj* the Amalgamated Wood Work- 
ers, shall, whenever practicable, be organized under a charter of either organiza- 
tion of their choice. 

4. That wood workers and carpenters may Join in mixed locals under the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters In centers where there are not sufficient 
members to maintain a separate charter. 

5. Local unions now attached to the organization Interested shall remain In 
such affiliation until the consummation of the amalgamation. 

6. In case of strike or lockout. Involving the members of the Amalgamated 
Wood Workers, after vote is taken and approved to amalgamate, if the funds 
of the Amalgamated Wood Workers are sufficient to support their members 
In the trade controversy, the fimds of the United Brotherhood shall not be 
called upon to defray said expenses ; but If the funds be Insufficient and the pro- 
posed trade movement or lockout be approved by the General Executive Board 
of the United Brotherhood, It shall be supported out of the funds of the United 
Brotherhood. 

7. All trade agreements of the Amalgamated Wood Workers and the United 
Brotherhood in force on November 1, 1906, shall be respected and lived up t« 
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by the carpenters, but rejected by the wood workers. It ap- 
pears from the proceedings of the Norfolk Convention that the 
oflBcers of the Wood Workers* Union had not kept that portion 
of the agreement, which required the general officers of each or- 
;ganization to recommend to their respective membership the 
adoption of the proposed plan.®® The Adjustment Committee 
of the American Federation recommended to this convention, 
that the president and secretary of each union, together with 
President Qompers, should jointly recommend to the member- 
ship of each Union an amalgamation in accordance with the 
Minneapolis plan.®^ This proposal was amended by Delegate 
McKinlay of the carpenters to provide for a meeting of the 
office;rs of the Amalgamated Wood Workers and the United 
Brotherhood together with President Gompers, and in this form 
received the support of the convention and the conflict remained 
as far from settlement as it had been for the past ten years. 
The wood workers insisted upon the recognition of the jurisdic- 
tion provided by the Downey decision, while the carpenters re- 
fused to consider any proposition which did not look to the 
complete amalgamation of the Wood Workers into the United 
Brotherhood. 

The last stage of this long conflict begins with the action 
taken by the convention of the wood workers in March 1909. 
The carpenters had been invited to send delegates to this con- 
vention to meet representatives of the wood workers, and to- 



by all concerned, except the claiiHcs specifying members of the United Brother- 
bood or of the Amalgamated Wood Workers. New agreements shall not extend 
beyond November 1, 1908, the maximnra period of this amalgamation. Members 
of either orgnnlzation can work in shops where such agreements exist without 
violating this contract. 

8. This agreement Is subject to ratlilcatlon by both organisations in accord- 
■ance with their respective laws. 

0. All hostilities of whatever nature between the two organizations shall im- 
mediately Icrminaro. and be withdrawn as an evidence of good faith, without 
•discrimination of the members of either organization. 

10. It is herewith agreed that this plan of amalgamation be submitted and 
recommended for adoption to both organizations by the Executive Officers of 
■each." 

Signed: For carpenters, Wm. D. Huber, T. M. Guerln, Frank Duffy. For 
wood workers, D. D. Mulcaby, Chas. F. Gcbelein, Richard Braunschweig. Pro- 
4:eedino9 Siih Conv., A. P. of L., p. 209-210. 

*• ProccedinOB Txceniysevenih Conv. A. F. of L., p. 164. 
«/W<f. p. 270-271. 
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gether with President Qompers, they should endeavor to eflfect 
an amalgamation. A few days before the date set for the con- 
ference, the Carpenters notified the Wood Workers that they 
would be unable to send delegates at this time. This commu- 
nication was the immediate cause of the action of the conven- 
tion in voting to ente^ no more conferences with the Carpenters 
which have amalgamation in view. The only basis which they 
will hereafter consider will be the recognition of the jurisdiction 
they have so long claimed, and future conferences must be with 
the view of establishing a working agreement. This throwing down 
the gauntlet means increased hostilities. The situation has been 
complicated also by two events occurring during, the early part 
of 1909. At the January meeting, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor recognized the label of the 
carpenters for factory made building trim, which will come 
into direct conflict with the label of the wood workers. In the 
second place the wood workers so changed the qualifications for 
membership as to bring them into direct conflict with the In- 
ternational Piano and Organ Workers' Union of America, the 
International Wood Carvers' Association, and the International 
Carriage and Wagon Workers' Union. It would appear then 
that the union decided to take up an aggressive policy, and 
fight for its existence, a policy which will bring the union into 
greater diflSculties than now exist. The fight was soon brought 
to a crisis in Chicago, where charges were preferred against 
the wood workers for taking the place of striking carpenters^ 
and on account of these accusations the Wood Workers Coun- 
cil were expelled from the Chicago Federation of Labor. But 
an appeal was taken from this decision to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the appeal was sustained by this body. 
At the convention of the American Federation in the fall of 
1909 the Wood Workers' Union was ordered to amalgamate 
with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, which indicates a 
complete reversal of the position that the American Federation 
had taken in this dispute during the first ten years of the con- 
flict. To what extent this change may be accounted for by 
the attitude assumed by the last convention of the Wood Work- 
ers is difficult to say. But it is clear that since 1904 the Amal- 
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gamated Union has continually lost strength while the United 
Brotherhood has become one of the dominant unions in the 
American Pederation.®^ It would seem that the Wood Work- 
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ers stand small chance of winning against greater odds than 
have existed for many years past. They have been fighting 
a losing fight, notwithstanding the fact that their contention 
has been upheld by an arbitrator's award, and repeatedly 
sustained by the American Federation of Labor. 

The life of the organization now depends upon the skill with 
which the oflBeers of the union avoid conflict with other organi- 
zations, and yet maintain their ground in the fight with the car- 
penters. Present conditions hold little hope in this direction and 
the only hope of final settlement seems now to lie in the direction 
of amalgamation along the lines suggested by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

What has been the effect of this long struggle on organization 
in the industries involved ? It is impossible to measure the full 
significance of the fight, because much of it is personal and in- 
tangible. But it is clear that one organization, which had a 
membership in 1903 of approximately 30,000, has been reduced . 
to just above 4,000 on January 1st, 1909. Has the other or- >/ 
ganization absorbed this loss of membership? The indications 
point in the opposite direction. The furniture factories have 
become practically non-union shops. The carpenters have, un- 
til recently, refused to admit furniture workers, or to become 
interested in furniture factories. In the February (1909) is- 
sue of '*The Carpenter," the General President of the United 
Brotherhood for the first time called attention to the need for 
organizing these factories. The reason assigned at this time 



** This may be shown by the relatire Totlsg strength of the two unions In the 
A. P. of L. : 
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is the fact, as he asserts, that most furniture factories are pre- 
pared to manufacture building trim, and may thus come into 
competition with factory workers under the jurisdiction of the 
United Brotherhood. There has been a loss of organized labor 
Also in those factories manufacturing oflSce and saloon fixtures 
and billiard tables, etc. One of the largest concerns in this line, 
Brunswick, Balke, CoUender & Co., a firm with branches in New 
York, Chicago, and a large, new establishment at Muskegan, 
Michigan, has for years operated under a closed shop agreement 
with the Amalgamated Wood Workers. The carpenters de- 
clared them unfair in 1906, because the firm would not make 
terms wdth the United Brotherhood.*' The result has been 
i;hat the shops have made agreements with the carpenters. Out 
of some 700 to 800 employees in Chicago, v/ho were all members 
of the Wood Workers' Union prior to 1906, not more than 250 
are now (May, 1909) organized. It is asserted that not more 
than 90 were organized in New York, and only those in the 
departments which employ the most highly skilled workmen. 

The carpenters have not lost in membership in this struggle 
but it must have cost them large sums of money. The struggle 
lias created a division in the organized forces in the industry, 
and has resulted in discrediting the movement in the eyes of the 
employers. Had the same amount of time, energy, and money 
been spent in maintaining harmony and a strong organization, 
T)oth in and out of the factory, the cause of organized labor 
would have been better oflF. There has been an enormous waste 
of enei^ that should have been devoted to the improvement 
of the working conditions of the men who have had to support 
the financial burden of the fight. The course of the carpenters 
must be condemned for arbitrarily taking a stand, and fighting 
for this until the bitter end. There is no hard and fast line of 
jurisdiction in the industry to justify the tenacity with which 
they have insisted on controlling the entire field. The differ- 
ence in the conditions inside and outside a factory is suflScient 
to justify with proper qualifications a cleavage at this point. 
The recognition of this fact would have made possible an agree- 



** Proceedings i>'ourieenth Vonv. U. B., p. 343. 
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ment that would have conserved the interests of both organiza* 
tions, and would have benefited all laborers involved. 

The argument urged by the carpenters that their wage scale^ 
was endangered by the lower wage scale of the wood workers is H 
one of little weight. So far as the carpenters used the argu- 
ment of a higher wage scale as an inducement for the factory 
employees to join the United Brotherhood, it was an insidioua 
argument. Il can be shown from- agreements which the United 
Brotherhood have made that factory employees receive very 
much below the scale for outside house carpenters. A good ex- 
ample of this is the Muskegan Agreement, by which the cabinet 
makers were to receive a minimum of 22-2/9 cents per hour,** 
machine hands 25 cents, and some as low as 16-% cents per 
hour. Those rates were materially below those that had pre- 
vailed for several years with the same company in Chicago un- 
der the "Wood Workers' Agreement, where the minimum for 
cabinet makers was above 30 cents per hour, and other workmen 
in the same ratio. In other localities the minimum had been as 
high as 25 centos per hour for cabinet makers, which indicates- 
that the workmen had not improved their conditions by trans- 
ferring their membership. This fact is further indicated by a 
protest of a local cabinet makers' union in St. Louis, which had 
withdrawn from the Wood Workers' Union in 1903, and joined 
the United Brotherhood. The union made a complaint to the 
convention of the United Brotherhood in 1904, in which a pro-^ 
test was m.ade against the treatment the union had received at 
the hands of the District Council in St. Louis. The union com- 
plained of two things. First, that in dull times the factories 
were made the ''dumping ground" for the outside carpenters 
who were out of employment ; and second, that an inside worker . 
was not permitted to work on outside jobs, unless he ''join an V 
outside union and pay an additional initiation fee of $20, no 
matter how long he had been a member of the organization." 
The protest was aimed primarily .at this latter practice, and the 




••Copy of Articles of Agreement between the Brunswick Balke-Collender Com- 
pany and the U. B. of C. A copy of this agreement is in possession of the au- 
thor and would have been Included in this monograph except for space limi- 
tation. 
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union requested two things, namely, that they be given full con- 
trol of the shops as liad been the practice befpre the transfer- 
ence, and secondly, that cabinet makers be allowed the right to 
put up cabinet work made in cabinet shops. The committee on 
resolutions refused to comply with this request and recom- 
mended that the matter be left to the District Council to ad- 
just, which meant that the request was refused.'" 

The conclusion then seems evident, namely, that the crux of 
this fight has not been one for principle, in which the welfare of 
the workmen has been the dominating factor, but that it has 
been actuated by the personal element. The conflict has been a 
long, wasteful struggle that has been injurious to the cause cf 
organized labor, and has benefited none. It will always remain 
as an indication of mistaken policy on the part of those who 
liave insisted on waging the fight. 

Disputes With Other Organizations 

Besides the jurisdictional trouble with the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, the Wood Workers have had disputes of less 
importance with several other unions. The first of these to de- 
velop was with the International Wood Carvers' Association, an 
organization that was formed in January, 1883, and has held 
re^lar conventions since that date. It has always been a small 
union, claiming for its jurisdiction the wood carvers employed 
in various wood working shops. In 1896 the union adopted 
a policy of expansion and placed an organizer in the field. As a 
result of this moye the union soon came into conflict with the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers. The dispute was taken to the 
American Federation in 1898 and it was thought that a satis- 
factory settlement was reached at that time.*® But difficulties 
again arose and with the view of removing the friction between 
the two unions the International Wood Carvers invited the 
Amalgamated Union to send delegates to the convention of the 
former organization to be held in September, 1900. This con- 



^ Proceedings Thirteenth Convention V. B., p. 193-194 

^ProceedingB A. F. of L., p. 56. It was reported that the matter had been 
adjusted. 
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vention rejected a proposal to amalgamate with the Wood Work- 
ers, but instructed their central officers to n^otiate an agree- 
ment with the Amalgamated Union, subject to ratification by 
their membership. Acting under these instructions, the officers 
of the two unions formed an agreement which provided for a 
mutual recognition of working cards. It was agreed that each 
organization should refrain from persuading members to with- 
draw from the other, and that each union should endeavor to 
persuade the workmen to join their respective unions and fur- 
ther that each union should have the right to a fraternal dele- 
gate at the convention of the other.*^ This agreement was rati- 
fied in 1902, but did not end the trouble.*® The dispute was 
then taken to the Louisville Convention of the American Federa- 
tion but was withdrawn in order that the officers might come 
together in joint conference. In 1903 the matter was again 
taken up by the American Federation on complaint of the Wood 
Carvers, and the convention recognized the jurisdiction of the 
Wood Carvers' Union over all wood carvers, except the machine 
wood carvers which came within the jurisdiction of the Amalga- 
mated Wood Workers union.**^ As a result of these conflicts 
the Amalgamated Union lost its control over the machine carv- 
ers and a Spindle Wood Carvers' Association was formed. 
These two wood carvers' unions were soon engaged in a jurisdic- 
tional dispute with each other. At the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation in 1908 it was ordered that the officers of the two 
organizations should meet to adjust their differences. 

A dispute similar in character developed between the Wood 
Workers and the Piano and Organ Workers' union, an organiza- 
tion that was formed in the piano and organ factories during the 
summer of 1898.'® An application for a charter in the Ameri- 
can Federation was made in 1899 but it was opposed by the 
A'malgamated Union and a conflict arose as a residt. At the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1901 an 



"Proceedings I. W. C. A., 1900, p. 21 ; also 7. W. C, Feb. 1901 ; 7. W. W., Oct. 
1900. p. 136, Feb. 1901, p. 14 

«7. W. W.. Nov. 1901, p. 12«; July. 1902, p. 75; Sept. 1902, p. 101. 
••Proceedings A. P. of L., 1J>03 p. 152, 248. 
•• Proceedings, A. P. L., 1899, p. 54, 89, 141-2. 
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agreement was reached which recognized the jurisdiction of the 
Amalgamated TTnion over the machine wood workers and ail 
cabinet makers in the shops who were already members of that 
organization. The right of the Piano and Organ Makers* Union 
to organize all other men in the piano and organ works waa 
recognized. The agreement provided also a means for arbitrat- 
ing all differences between the two unions.^^ This agreement 
did not become effective because, it was asserted, the piano and 
organ workers failed to ratify it. Since that time there has be^i 
constant friction between the two oi^nizations over the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction and as a result neither union has been able^ 
to maintain a strong hold on the workmen in these shops. 

Besides the conflicts already described there has been a dis- 
pute with a Box Makers' Union whose jurisdiction was disputed 
by the wood workers. The American Federation of Labor re- 
fused to grant the box makers a charter on the grounds that 
they rightly came within the jurisdiction of the Amalgamated 
Union. In all of these cases the interests of the workmen could 
have been more effectively met by one strong organization. It 
seems clear that these conflicts have been fostered by the per- 
sonal ambition of certain leaders, for in the cases already re- 
viewed the character of the industry did not justify separate 
unions. In only one instance can it be said that there was a 
real over-lapping of craft interests, and that was in the case of 
a dispute between the Amalgamated Union and the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paper-hangers of America in which 
the grievance was caused by a change in the processes of pro- 
duction. More and more of the wood work and interior finish 
is being manufactured in the factories. The varnishing and 
shellacing was formally done by the painters, but with the 
changed processes the work has been taken into the factories ami 
done by the wood workers. And the practice has grown up^ 
where the factory has contracts for interior finish for these men 
to go out to the buildings and put on the last coat after the ma- 
/ terial was put into place. The painters regarded this as an en- 
croachment on their jurisdiction and they claimed further that 



" /. M^. w., Jan. 1»02. p. 1 ; Proceedings A. F. L., 1901, p. 161-2. 
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the wage scale of the wood workers was below that of their own 
organization wiheh would endanger their own wage scale. This 
dispute came to the American Federation of Labor in 1903 
when the oflBcers of the two organizations were ordered to get 
together and attempt to adjust their differences. In 1904 the 
claims of the painters was supported by the convention contrary 
to the report of the committee on grievances.'^ The executive 
committee of the American Federation, however, took the ques- 
tion up on complaint of the Wood Workers and brought it to 
the convention in 1905 on the ground that an agreement existed 
at the time of the last convention and the action taken at that 
time abrogating the agreement was contrary to the practice of 
the American Federation in such questions. This convention 
reversed the order of the previous convention and recognized 
the existence of an agreement and recommended that it remain 
in force until representatives of the two unions can come to- 
gether and form a new one or abrogate the old one.''® With the 
loss of strength on the part of the wood workers the conflict be- 
came less severe and tended to disappear. From the foregoing 
description it appears that jurisdictional troubles have arisen 
from two fairly distinct causes: first, the over-lapping of craft 
interests, and second an assiuned over-lapping which is better 
accounted for by the personal ambitions of some labor leader. 
Prom whatever cause those troubles have arisen the effects have 
been the same. In all cases they have resulted in a loss of 
strength to the unions involved. 



" ProceedingB, A. F. h>, lOW, p. 187-8, 221-^2. 
"ZMd,, X9Q5. p. 72, 73. 2X3, 214. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNION ON THE INDUSTRY 

The most direct and obvious influence of the union on the 
industry is exerted through its effect on wages and hours of 
labor. Two things should be said concerning the study of this 
topic. In the first place the available data are meager and in- 
complete, but what exist are of service in furnishing concrete 
evidence for certain statements, made by the union leaders, and 
also in supporting certain conclusions which seem well-founded, 
though diflBcult of positive proof. Second, the available facts 
are for the most part out of date, and do not accurately reflect 
present conditions, but the conclusions drawn from them have 
been verified in so far as possible by statements made by manu- 
facturers, superintendents and others, who have been in a posi- 
tion to know what the actual situation is. It should be stated, 
however, that recent statistics would probably be no more in- 
structive than those for the earlier dates, on account of the in- 
fluence of the jurisdictional fight, which would render the inter- 
pretation of recent statistics more complex and difficult. 

In maMng their demands for improved conditions, the work- 
men in this group of industries have almost invariably coupled 
wages and hours, although they have not always insisted upon 
both an increase in wages and a reduction of hours in the same 
agreement. 

Between 1865 and 1871 there were two influences affecting 
wages. In the first place, the effect of the war, which rendered 
labor supply scarce and, therefore, more expensive. This was 
enhanced by the cheap money of the period which caused a gen- 
eral inflation of prices. Then the competition between hand 
and machine production, which caused a reduction of weekly 
wages. After 1871 wages steadily rose throughout that decade. 
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In the case of wood carvers in New York City the workmen 
joined the agitation for shorter hours in the early seventies, and 
succeeded during the decade in reducing the hours from 59 to 
54 hours per week.^ The next year they succeeded in clipping 
off another hour from the- weekly work time, and at the same 
time materially raising the wages.* In 1886 the hours were 
again reduced with no change in wages, which were increased 
during the next two years.* The carvers were fitfully organized 
in New York during the seventies, and throughout the United 
States both wages and hours were improved. In 1881 a wood 
carvers' union of some permanence was formed, which exerted an 
influence on conditions during the early eighties. The increase 
in wages continued after 1890 down to 1892, when the average 
wage was 40 cents per hour for a 49 hour week. However, the 
industrial depression in 1893 had the effect both of reducing 
wages and lengthening the work time, for the average wage in 
1893 was 33 cents per hour for a 51 hour week.* 

Similar facts may be had for cabinet makers, furniture work- 
ers and sash, door, and blind makers in certain localities/ 

The fall of wages during the seventies is the result of the in- 
dustrial depression of 1873, and the long period of recuperation. 
During the early eighties wages began to pick up again. Or- 
ganization among the furniture workers became more effective 
during this time,* and increased strength of the union is re- 
flected in improved conditions. The work-day was also ma- 
terialy shortened. Up to 1882 the prevailing hours were 10 per 
day and 60 per week. Between 1882 and 1885 this was reduced 



>Cf. New York Bureau of Btaiisiica of La}>or, 1890. Pt I, p. 217-219, 220. 
Tables which formed a part of the original manuscript of this thesis have been 
removed in order to comply with the space limitation, and general statements 
are given in their stead In all cases these statements are based upon a con- 
sideration of these tables. 

'There was nothing to indicate that the pay In 1880 was an average for the 
yeaf. From tables for a later date, it appears that the scale per hour varies 
from month to month. From August 1888 to November 1890 the average wage 
per hour increased from 27c to 35c, but began immediately to decline. Ihid. p. 
217-219. 

*nM. p. 217-219. 

* Annual Report of the New York Bureau of Labor, 1896, p. 178, for statistics. 

9 New York Bureau of StatUUce of Lat>or, 1890, Pt. I, p. 212. 

•Cf. page 62. 
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to 56 hours, which was again shortened 4» 53 hours betweea 
1'885 and 1889/ The reduction of hours at this time was ^fcc- 
companied by an increase in wages. 

Between 1883 and 1SS9 the wages of cabinet makers and 
furniture workers diow an upward tendency in most of the 
cities where unions are located, as New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Syracuse and elsewhere.® During the same interval -the hours 
of labor in New York City were reduced from 10 to -9 -and in 
some cases even to 8. In most other cities the normal work time 
was 60 hours per week with perhaps an 'hour off on Saturday». 
'For the first half of the next decade the data is somewhat more 
complete. Wages were in general higher than in the eighties, 
but the effects of the industrial depression in 1893 are apparent. 
Hours of labor were on the whole longer, except in New York 
^ty where organized labor was strongest, and even here the 53 
hour week was lengthened during the crisis years, but was again 
in force in 1895.^ The conclusions presented are based upon 
conditions in New York, but the situation seems to be similar 
in other localities. Wages in Massaehusetts were somewhat be- 
low those paid in New York City, but equal to and above those 
paid in many of the towns of the state.*® 

During the years covered by this study, pai^ularly during 
the eighties and first half of the nineties, the eabinet makers 
were fairly well organized in the larger cities. An examination 
of the statistics will show that in the cities €tnd towns where the 
union was strongest the wages had been pushed up and hours 
reduced. Other forces operated to raise wttges, and account for 
differences between towns, but credit must be given to the union 
for ^ ,por,1iiQi;i o^ this ^iaul,t. TWs .is partie\ilarly true in regard 
4o the reduetion of the hours. The campaign for a daoifter work 
day was carried on vigorously during the eig^pit^ies and was suc- 
icessful in certain localities. An iUuflteration of the positive 



T ^eu> Xor^k J^ur.^au 0/ HS^tffiSt^B .p/ M?>pr. 1S90. Et I. p. 2X2. 

* Conclusions based upon statistics compiled from New York Bureau 9,t l4Jt)Qr 
Statistics. 1888. pp. 300-313 ; 1890. Pt 1, p. 212. 

• Cf. foxirih^enth An. Hep.t. y. Y. Bu. .of LQb., p. 158. 

M J#(M«. Bu. ha]kor, 18P7,-p. 4J5. It ^^^flis Ij^en ^^j^psaible to. |iccaui\t tor.a;P IJuc- 
tuatlons in wages which doubtless arise from the methods of cctUectipa in the 
<!!ifferent years. 
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sti^if^h^ of tlie ilnioQ' dimng a portion of this time may be 
shown by iht following facts. For years the piece work fiQrstem 
had prevailed in the furniture shops of the- country, and nmch . 
opposition to the system had- grown up among the workmen, 
largely because of the constant readjustments necessary on ac- 
count of the changed methods of production. In 1882 this i^rs- 
tem was- abolished in all union shops m New York City.*^ The 
high level of wages just preceding to the crisis of 1893 can in 
part be attributed to the influence of the union. The Furniture 
Woikers' Union reached its maximum strength during the years 
1890 to 1893, and while it suffered serious loss of membership >- 
during the crisis, it is safe to conclude that the union was able 
to resist greater reductions in wages, and particularly to pre- 
vent continued lengthening of the work day. These conclusions 
hold also for the sash, door, and blind makers and for the ma- 
chine workers as well.^^ There is no evidence to indicate that 
conditions in other localities were affected differently from those 
studied, and the constant effort put forth by the unions to raise 
wages and reduce hours may be taken as supporting thi& conclu- 
sion. 

Further study of statistics of these industries will reveal an- 
other factor of importance, one with which the union has had to 
deal for many years, namely, the wide variations in the rates of 
wages and hours of labor that prevail in different centers of 
production. For instance, the average wages for cabinet makers 
in New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Long Island City, and Troy 
ranged from .$2.15 to $2.87 per day,^' while in smaller towns the 
average varied from $1.38 to $2.00 per day, — ^a difference of 
more than 100%. If the comparison be made between the 
highest wages paid in different localities, the variation is even 
more striking^ or the difference between $1.60 and $5 per day, — » 
variation of liiore than 300%. The variation is shown in the wagfes 
paid other wood workers. The wages of sash, door, and blind 
makers varied during the same year ttom $1.36 to $2.33, or frttm 
$2.00 to $3.50, if the highest wages be compared. The variation 



»y. r. Bu. Sm^iicaof I/cBw-, 1800, Ft. I, p. 212. 

^AHnwtt Report of 2V. V. Bui of Laltor, 18P6, p. 566, 713, 760; p. 76(J,* 7181 

"Thpse rates were taken for the year 1892. 
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among the machine wood workers was from $1.36 to $2.25 for 
average wages, or $1.50 to $4.50, if highest wages be compared. 
The variation was not confined to one of wages, but the work 
dme differed from 53 hours in New York to 60 hours per week 
in nearby smaller towns. 

This variation of labor costs caused severe competition be- 
tween the producer in large centers with those of the smaUer 
towns with considerable advantage in favor of the latter. The 
producer in the large center has advantage of being close to mar- 
ket, but has further disadvantage in higher rents and fixed 
charges. The result of this situation has been to force the union to 
organize the factory wood workers, wherever the industry was lo- 
cated. The problem for the union of factory wood workers is very 
different from that of the carpenters. Wide differences in wages 
and hours may exist among carpenters without seriously affect- 
ing the industry in other localities, because the product of one 
locality does not compete with that of another. But because of 
the competition between large centers and small towns produc- 
ing wood products, it has been necessary for the union to carry 
on an active campaign of organization in the smaller towns, if 
its demands in the larger centers were to be successful. The union 
has almost invariably first gained its strength in the lai^er cen- 
ters. But attempts to improve conditions here have been met 
by the argument that the ** out-of-town competitior makes it im- 
possible to raise wages or to shorten the work-day," or as one 
employer put it, '*We would be perfectly willing to work six 
hours a day, providing our competitors were doing business on 
the same basis." This has been a continuous problem with the 
union, and frequently the membership of one locality has pro- 
tested against agreements of another on the ground that the 
lower wage-scale of the latter would interfere with the framing 
of agreements by the former.'* Prior to the Grand Bapids con- 



^*An illustration of this kind may be given In the protest of the Chicago 
Wood Workers* Council to an agreement submitted for approval by a Milwau- 
kee union. The proposed agreement provided for a minimum of 22 cents per 
hour. The Chicago Council was demanding 28 cents per hour and thought 
the Milwaukee union shonJd demand at least 25 cents. Because of this pro- 
test the Milwaukee agreement was not approved. Cf. /. W. W., July, 1908, p. 
15-16. 
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vention in 1900, this problem was left with the local unions, but 
at this convention it was provided that all agreements should be 
approved by the general council, and the label would not be 
granted, unless a minimum scale, satisfactory to the council, was 
provided in the agreement. In 1901 a Toledo firm was refused 
the label because the scale did not provide a minimum wage of 
$2.00 per day and a 9 hour day. The influence of the union 
then has boen not only to improve the conditions of labor, but it 
has endeavored to equalize the labor costs in different localities. 
The union has not always been able to accomplish this desirable 
end, on account of the difSculty it has often encountered in 
maintaining a strong organization in the smaller towns. Wher- 
ever the union has been strong enough to exert an influence, the 
difference in costs have played an important part in the negoti- 
ations leading to agreemeents.^*^ 

Another influence on the industry may be traced to the varia- 
tions in labor costs, together with differences in rents and other 
fixed charges which exist between different localities. "Whenever 
these differences become large, the natural tendency is to shift 
the industry from the large center to the smaller town. If labor 
costs are an important item in the total costs of production, the 
efforts of the union to raise wages and decrease hours operate 
to drive the industry to some less expensive location. The furni- 
ture business felt this influence in the early nineties, particularly 
in New York and Brooklyn. The manufacturers, located in 
these cities, complained of the competition of producers in towns 
like Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, and other up-state towns.^® All 
the leading centers of production still feel this same influence. 
The following facts may be cited in proof of this statement. In 
the decade between 1890 and 1900 Chicago lost not only rela- 
tively, but absolutely, in the production of several wood working 
industries. The value of factory-made furniture declined from 
13.5 millions in 1890 to 12.3 millions in 1900. The value of the 
product at Grand Rapids, Michigan, increased from 5.6 to 7.4 
millions during the same period. In fact in practically all the 



«Cf. page 143. 

^•Cf. Pamphlet on CondWon of Wood Working. 
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surrotuidiBg town? there wA^afir inerease in tbe y^rlyi {»rodue- 
tion during Hie decade^ Thwe is little donbt that' tbe oensos of 
1910 will show even a more marked decline, if statementB«of the 
producers can be accepted at their face value. In the planini^ 
mill industry, in which Chicago is still the largest produdng 
center, there has been both an absolute and a relative loss: The 
value of the product in 1890 was 17.6 millions, while in 1900 it 
was only 7.5 millions. The planing mills of the country have 
shifted in the direction of the source of raw material, and in 
some cases have been combined with the large saw mills:^^ This 
same loss has been experienced in the manufacture of musical 
instruments. In consultation with the superintendents of some 
of the large factories in Chicago the writer has be^i told that 
within the last ten years a number of large concerns have moved 
to smaller towns in order to escape the influence of the uniona 
Dtiring the year 1908 one of the largest manufacturers of bil- 
liard tables, saloon, and oflSce fixtures, erected a large factory at 
Muskegan, Michigan. ^^ It is significant that the wage scale in 
Muskegan is distinctly less than the scale, which has prevailed 
for a number of years in the Chicago plant.^* It would be in- 
correct to attribute this shifting of the industry solely to the 
influence of the union, but the constant activity of the union, to- 
gether with its greater strength in the larger cities has witlwut 
question tended to force capital to seek localities less hampered 
by these restrictions. 

There are, however, two important forces- which operate to 
coilnteract the advantages of the smaller towns. First, distance 
from the market. In some lines of the industry this force is of 
very considerable importance on account of the difference in 
freight rates on raw materials and on the finished products. In 
the second place, the influence of labor saving machinery: The 
extended use of the revolving planer, the **sander," and the 
compound carvers, to say nothing of numerous minor machines, 
has rendered the labor cost relatively less important. These two 



'V These statementri are based on an analysis of census figures. 
"Brunswick, Balke, Collender ft Co. They have other factories In New Tork, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Iionls. 
»»Cf. page 220. 
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forces work together to resist' thfe' trftnsfer of thd factoiy from 
the large center to the smaller towna It is also asserted that in 
some lines at least the more expensive and hi^i grade goods con- 
tinue to be produced in the large centterft, notwithstanding in- 
creasing costs. The erplanation given for this is the fact that 
the market demands at times special^ desi^s and fine workman- 
ship, which can be obtained most easily in the large centers. 



In conclusion it should be said that an attempt baa been made 
in this thesis to trace the development of organization in the 
wood working trades, endeavoring to connect, so far as possible, 
the movement with the changes in the industry itself. It has 
been shown that considerable specialization had taken place 
prior to 1840, and that during the decade immediately preced- 
*ing this date, several groups of workmen were orgainzed. The 
movement at this time was cut short by the panic of 1837. 
When the agitation began again it was largely among a new class 
of workmen, namely, among the recent German imniigrants. At 
first the movement among the German laborers was not strictly 
a trade union movement. Many of them had left their father- 
land, because of their radical, socialistic views, which they con- 
tinued to hold, and in some cases, to put into practice in the 
country of their choice. The number of German laborers in the 
wood working trades enabled them to stamp the movement with 
their radical views, so that even today the declaration of prin- 
ciples, aflfixed to the constitution of the Amalgatnated Union, 
has a distinctive socialistic ring. The movement was again cut 
short by the Civil War, but soon revived after this conflict. 

The first national union to be formed among laborers in this 
industry was the Furniture Workers' Union, which endeavored 
to organize the shops and factories producing cabinet work. 
TbiB union was at first composed exclusively of Germans, but 
later reorganized in ordfer to admit all woAmen regardless of 
nationality. During the first ten years of its existence the 
Furniture Workers' Union exercised very little influence on the 
industry. The next national union of importance to be estab- 
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lifihed was the United Brotherhood of Carpenters.*^ At first 
there was not sufficient overlapping to cause a conflict between 
these two unions, but changes in the industry soon brought them 
into collision. Later a new union was formed among a group 
of workmen that had been developed in the industry as a result 
of the wide spread use of machinery, namely the Machine Wood 
Workers' Union. The lines of demarcation between these unions 
were in no case well defined, and clashes were inevitable. The 
machine wood workers and the carpenters finally succeeded in 
framing an agreement that furnished a working basis. They 
agreed, with minor exceptions, to accept the mill as the dividing 
line between them. The relations between the machine wood 
workers and the furniture workers were more intimate, and it 
was next to impossible to draw up a workable agreement between 
the% two organizations, so that they proceeded to amalgamate. 
This action left two organizations in the field with a clearly de- 
fined line of jurisdiction separatiog them. Both were prosper- 
ous unions, each occupying a large field. However, the gradual 
extension of the factory over larger and larger portions of build- 
ing material, thus encroaching upon the work of the carpenter, 
caused the United Brotherhood of Carpenters to abrogate all 
agreements, and to lay claim to the entire field. This action 
led to a serious warfare, which has depleted the membership of 
one organization and has reduced the number of organized 
workmen in the industry. This conflict has been a useless and 
wasteful struggle that will ever remain, whatever may be the 
final settlement of the dispute, as a blot on the history of organ- 
ized labor in the wood working trades. 

Particular attention has also been given to the internal struc- 
ture of the union, studied with special reference to methods and 
policies employed. The methods of framing trade agreements 
and of enforcing the same ; the use and control of the aggressive 
weapons — ^the strike and boycott; the financial and benefit sys- 
tems — these have all been studied with a view of setting forth in 
complete form the operations of a trade union. In connection 
with this study it has been pointed out that the trade union 



*ThtR name was not nsed until later. 
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furnishes an excellent laboratory for observing experiments in 
government. It is of interest to note that, wherever the condi- 
tions are identical, the union tends to develop machinery verj^ 
similar to that in operation in the state. On the whole, trade 
union government is more revolutionary and democratic than 
that of a state, but nevertheless the experiments of the former 
throw light upon the problems of the latter. 

Finally the effect of the union on the industry has been studied 
the results indicating that, barring the destructive influ- 
ences of the jurisdictional fights, the influence of the union has 
been to raise wages and to lower hours of labor. In this con- 
nection it was pointed out that the problem of the Amalgamated 
Union was difl!erent from that of a carpenters' union, on account 
of the competition between producers in different localities. At- 
tempts to raise the standards in large centers were met by the 
argument that the scale of the competitors prevented any ad- 
vance. Under these circumstances it became necessary for the 
union to equalize, so far as possible, the wage-scales in different 
localities. To do this the general officers found that central 
authority had to be exercised over the terms of all agreements. 
This authority was granted to the general council at the Grand 
Eapids convention in 1900. In so far as the union has been suc- 
cessful in accomplishing this end, it has served to equalize the 
conditions of competition. However, in recent years the 
strength of the union has been wasted in jurisdictional fights, 
and at present, except in a small way in one or two localities, the 
Amalgamated Union exercises little or no influence on the con- 
ditions of employment. 
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